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Ah, that brave 
Bounty of poets, the one royal race 
That ever was, or will be, in this world! 
They give no gift that bounds itself, and ends 
I the giving and the taking: theirs so breeds 
I the heart and soul o’ the taker, so transmutes 
The man who only was a man before, 
That he grows God-like in his turn, can give— 
He also: share the poet’s privilege, 
Bring forth new good, new beauty, from the old. 
Balaustion’s Adventure: R. BROWNING. 


“ Pray, where is Fausta?” said Mrs. Haliburton, entering Felix 
Carter’s den a little abruptly. 

Felix Carter was engaged in writing his somewhat celebrated leader 
on the admission of Utah as a State, for “* The Bi-daily Hemisphere.” 

“ Fausta!”’ he said, startled from his pen and his statistics, “ she is 
about somewhere. Is not she in the garden?” and he walked to the 
window, and tapped on it. 

“ Garden!” said Mrs. Haliburton, used to the wider deserts of 
George-the-Third Street ; “ do. you call that well a garden?” 

It was a well, as you looked down into it from the second-story 
window. For a “shed” for drying clothes made one side of it, the 
house made another, the Throckmortons’ “shed” made a third, and 
the back walls of the houses in Stockbridge Street were not far away. 
Still, as Fausta explained to Anna Haliburton, three minutes after- 
wards, the sun lay there for five or six hours; there was sun enough 

for her ferns, — more than enough for her violets and lilies of the val- 

ley; indeed, more sun on the average than there ever was in England 
onthe average. So she could have every flower which bloomed in an 
English garden, and any one which blooms in the shaded American 
woodlands. “ For forty feet by eighteen,” said Fausta, “that gives 
me range enough.” 

“ And where do you get these ravishing violets ?” said Anna, when 
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Fausta had joined them, and all three had come into her pretty par- 
lor. “I cannot find such violets. Mine are always a day old.” 

‘Get them ?” said Fausta: “ where shouldI getthem? I get them 
out of the well. I cut these ten minutes ago, from my own cold 
frames down stairs. You don’t suppose I would have stale violets in 
this room, do you?” 

So Fausta parried Anna’s thrust about the well. For even in the 
palace on George-the-Third Street, Anna had no cold frames, nor even 
a violet, but one of the mercenary kind, bought for filthy lucre. 

“ T own I am beaten,” she said, laughing. ‘ But who would have 
thought of having one’s own violets on the 10th of April, after such 
a spring as this? Was there ever such an Easter as this Easter ?” 

‘“‘T hope not,” said Fausta. “* Perhaps it was not so bad at Pitcairn’s 
Island, or in the terrestrial paradises generally, as it is here. But, 
Anna, why don’t you start a garden? With all your land, you might 
have violets every hour of the year.” 

* Allmy land!” said Anna. “ That is fine! My land is the gravel 
which has been piled on the Back Bay. It is forty-five feet in 
width by sixty feet in depth. How many violets would that make, 
Felix, if there were one to a square foot?” 

“ At a round guess,” said Felix, laughing, “seventeen thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-seven. But you need not cling to vio- 
lets. Hear what Lord Bacon says: ‘I like also little heaps, in the 
nature of mole-hills, such as are in wild heaths, to be set, some with 
wild thyme, some with pinks, some with germander, which gives a 
good flower to the eye; some with periwinkle, some with violets, 
some with strawberries, some with cowslips, some with daisies, some 
with red roses, some with liliwm convallium, some with sweet-wil- 
liams red, some with bear’s-foot, and the like low flowers, being, withal, 
sweet and sightly.’ That’s what Lord Bacon wanted im one corner 
of his garden.” 

“‘ Did the dear old boy write that?” said Anna with enthusiasm. 
“T never will believe he was the meanest of mankind.” 

“You are right. When the ‘meanest of mankind’ is found, he 
will be found to have as little sense of beauty as of goodness. He 
will not love flowers, nor music; nor little children; nor dumb 
beasts. But, see; I have some good new thoughts, as well as good 
old ones. They are out of a new book of essays. Roberts Brothers 
are to publish it — or ought to — this very spring.” ‘ 

“ Why,” said Anna, “‘it’s in print now.” For Fausta was begin- 
ning to read from a folded printed separate sheet of a book. 

“‘ The author is having fifty copies printed to give away, and he 
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has asked Mr. Ingham to revise it; and Mr. Ingham has lent this bit 
to me, and says he thinks of treacherously arranging for a regular 
edition to surprise this shy, squeamish author with. He says such 
people find popularity is very nice, after they have once jumped in, 
— or been thrown in.” 

_ And Fausta read : — , 

Haret.—I believe in beauty. But no one expression of it is forever best. 
Beauty-worship spreads. They say this is a practical age. Beauty is the 
very crown and perfect flower of the practical. The age hangs lovely rose- 
wreaths all over its last new locomotive, and the grimy engineer is justly 
happy. Epics are not so common as heretofore. But there are far more 
roses in mechanics’ windows. One red rose per mechanic is a far lovelier 
thing than one epic per age. 

Liz1a. — But if you could so change the age of Homer as to annihilate 
the Iliad and Odyssey, and to ordain your flower-pot civilization instead, into 
all that antique time, would you do so? 

Hare. — Ah, sweetheart, you quibble. You shall not coax me to fire 
guns at a hypothesis. When a responsible party shall offer me that choice, I 
will maturely consider it. I was only trying to set forth two thoughts: 
first, this is an age of beauty; and, second, this floricultural century is a 
powerful evidence of the same. I adduced the locomotive, coughing and 
screeching through rose-wreaths. I add another case, —the lovely, lovely 
flower-gifts that of late years adorn so many preachers’ desks. 

Li1a.—Oh, fine! Flowers of sulphur used to be the only ones that even 
in fancy adorned them; unless you allow flowers of rhetoric. Is that what 
you mean? And what a noble hint that the preacher is a machine! What 
did you say he did through his rose-wreaths ? 

Hare. — Dear Lilia, your smile refutes your speech. How those words 
would be misunderstood in print! 

“TI don’t like it,” said Anna bluntly. ‘ What he says is true 
enough, but she is too vinegary for me. The phrases are neat, 
though. I must borrow your sheet there. But, Fausta, to come 
back to our own affairs: There is no need of talking of our back- 
yard. Do you suppose a clear fool like me could have flowers of my 
own when we move out to Sharon? I do not mean gardener’s flow- 
ers. I mean my flowers, Could anybody in this world teach me 
to raise such violets as these darlings, poor cockney that I am?” 

“ You,” said Fausta,— who loves Anna from head to foot, and from 
her back-hair to her heart-beat, and knows Anna can do any thing — 
“you !— why, you could and would raise pond-lilies on the desert of 
Sahara.” 

So was it that they fell to their gardening talk. And when Felix 
threw upon the sofa for them the slip-proofs of this May number, 
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which Mr. Ingham had just sent over to him, they glanced over 
“ Our Spring Woods,” and Mr. Barnard’s notes, and that droll bus- 
iness about the caterpillars, and the new French flowers, and Fausta, 
meanwhile, gave Anna her first working directions; and then the 
two girls, as these ladies are still called by their husbands, arrayed 
themselves for a walk, and went down to Washburn’s and Hovey’s 
. to select roots for Anna’s first adventure, and some seeds for Fausta. 
These were, in brief, Fausta’s instructions : — 

“ What you want is not a pretty garden to look on from the win- 
dow, but plenty of flowers in the house every day. 

- “Now, you do not know much ; and if you try too much you will 
be disappointed, if you really mean to do the head-work of this gar- 
den yourself, and you say you do. 

“If I were you, I would be satisfied for the first summer with 
plenty of sweet violets, roses, sweet-peas, verbenas, and in the fall 
chrysanthemums.” 

“ Satisfied ! child,” cried Anna; “ if I thought I could have plenty 
of those things, I should be so exalted that not a friend in the world 
could see me through an opera-glass.”’ 

“ Well,” said Anna, “as to that, Jane Baylies has abundance of 
all these every day, from April Fool’s Day to Thanksgiving; and no- 
body puts trowel in the ground for her the summer long, after the 
Kelt has once dug it over in the spring.” - 

“Where is Jane Baylies?” cried Anna, again in raptures. ‘“ Let 
me sit at her feet. Let me admit ignorance, if only she will instruct 
the dolt before her. Or could you perhaps tell me all? Tell meall!” 
she cried again, in a mock-tragedy air. 

“Not I,” said Fausta. ‘ Mr. Rand’s little book will tell you all 
about the violets. As for the roses, I will give you a list. Buy good 
plants, give them generous bottom heat, and a top-dressing of burned 
sods. The sweet-peas will take care of themselves, if you plant them 
on a trench of stable-manure, three feet wide and two deep. The 
only trouble with verbenas is, that people try to raise them without 
sun. I can’t have verbenas in the well, but you could at Sharon. 
As for chrysanthemums, anybody can raise them, in a decent October.” 

It was in this off-hand way that Fausta started Anna on her gar- 
dening. It was just what Anna needed. She sits in the house a 
great deal too much; she got that trick when she was a rag-picker. 
She hates to go out to work, merely for the work’s sake. And this 
garden at Sharon, though this summer she shall satisfy herself with 
Fausta’s five essentials, will make of her, before she knows it, another 
creature. 
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REMINISCENCES OF BROOK FARM. 


On the dreariest of winter days, 
when the sleet and biting wind de- 
tained at the Hive the few women 
who had ventured down the hill to 
dinner, and caused quite a bustle in 
the kitchen; putting up meals for 
those who staid behind, came the 
_ omnibus with no less a person than 
C. P. C.; the preacher, poet, musi- 
cian, and lastly, painter. How a 
simple, affluent soul puts one at ease! 
The circumscribed and impoverished 
alone call out apology. The furni- 
ture of the parlor at the Hive was be- 
ginning to look extremely shabby; 
but I doubt if any one noticed the 
fact, when that evening C. P. C. sang 
to the notes of his guitar, — | 

“ Here’s a health to ane I lo’e dear,” &. 

“ Take thou, where thou dost glide, 

This deep-dyed rose, O river f 
melting to tears the more susceptible 
of the sympathetic audience. In our 
crowded apartments that night, no 
one, weatherbound or otherwise, ques- 
tioned but we were most favored of 
fortune in being permitted to enter 
the sphere of such exquisite melody. 
No after quartettes on the violir, in 
which he took part; no weird pas- 
sages from the “Erl King,” with 
mysterious, awe-inspiring piano ac- 
companiment; no charming carica- 
tures (from his note-book) of “The 
Experiences of the Childe Christopher 
Down East,” or of the Harvard Mill in 
the process of grinding out ministers, 
could efface the glowing memories 
of the ballad sung on this first even- 
ing in the shabby little parlor. 

On a less inclement day, and at 
length protected by a warm cloak 
which she had long needed but could 
not afford to purchase, Miss Fuller 
again made her appearance. She 


had been previously described to me 
as one in whom the woman, saint, and 
scholar were united; and my great 
reverence for a person at once so re- 
markable, and so in need of rest and 
leisure, made me keep at a very care- 
ful distance. Only at a later day, 
when brought accidentally face to 
face with her in the pine woods, did 


I allow myself, at her request, to en- 


gross a moment of her valuable time. 
But ever after this interview, when 
she was to honor us with a visit, I 
claimed the privilege of giving up 
my room to her, first preparing it for 
her presence by the burning of pas- 
tils begged from Camilla. I took 
great pleasure also in serving her 
breakfast in her room, using for the 
coffee the one decorated china break- 
fast-cup owned by the establishment. 

It was on one of these occasions, 
when Hero was absent, that I sought 
shelter with Sybil in her very limited 
quarters at the Hive; and there was 
no end of congratulation on the part 
of the latter, on the event which 
threw us together again for a whole 
week. The labors of the day over, 
in company we reviewed certain 
packages of notes, which, ranged in 
their separate order, in the lavender- 
scented upper drawer of the bureau, 
called perhaps for a more enlightened 
interpretation. These, with weight- 
ier matters, occupied us till a late . 
hour of the evening; the more im- 
portant affairs being two marriages 
which had taken place within as 
many months, — one of “ Goody-Two- 
Shoes with the Virtuous Basket- 
Maker,” as Mrs. Grant Smith satiri- 
cally expressed it; and another 
which, although formed out of the 
remnants of previous engagements, 
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promised more than ordinary happi- 
ness. Our satisfaction in the pros- 
pects of the last couple still held our 
thought, when we passed the ivory 
gate, and entered the land of dreams. 

I was sunk in profoundest slum- 
ber, separated from any and every 
theory of the universe, when Sybil, 
in tones of alarm, sought to arouse 
-me, exclaiming, entreating, — 

“ Oh, it was too fearful! Do wake 
up, and help me to recover from the 
horror of it.” 


She was sitting up in bed, shudder- 


ing in the pitchy darkness. As soon 
as I was able to comprehend, she ex- 
plained that she had dreamed of the 
young lieutenant, the protégé of the 
Siren; he who of late had relieved 
for her the tedium of the unfriendly 
days by sleigh-rides and other courte- 
sies, but whose regiment we had 
learned was ordered South. This 


young man had appeared to her in 


great mental agony, with an open 
paper, or letter, in his hand, on which 
the word “impossible” was alone 
legible. Pointing to this word, he 
asked her to read it aloud, which she 
had done, when he immediately seized 
@ pistol (which she had not previous- 
ly noticed) from a tablé, and shot 
himself through the temple. She 
was sure the blood and brains were 
spattered over her. I quieted and 
assured her to the best of my ability, 
till the fearful impression was par- 
tially dissipated, and we both slept 
again ; when she a second time aroused 
me, saying the dream had been re- 
peated, with a sequel, in which the 
father of the lieutenant was in the 
Siren’s parlor, using very loud and 
condemnatory language, — charging 
her with the murder of his son. At 
the same moment the clock in the 
dining-room struck ten, and he passed 
out of the front door, when it ap- 
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peared that he was not the young 
man’s father, but his step-father. 

Although I was somewhat ac- 
quainted with Sybil’s faculty of pro- 
phetic dreaming, as her dreams were 
not always presentiments this occur- 
rence made no lasting impression on 
me, being obliterated besides by the 
after-sleep. She, too, in the confusion 
of early rising and the: preparation 
of breakfast, had lost sight of it. It 
returned very forcibly, however, as she 
was about to ascend the front stairs, 
and while the clock in the dining- 
room was striking ten; since she 
then, to her great astonishment, heard 
violent language, together with sounds 
of weeping and remonstrance, pro- 
ceeding from an adjoining room; at 
the same moment an elderly gentle- 
man came out of the room in question, 
and, without noticing either of us, 
made a rapid exit from the front door, 
slamming it fiercely behind him. 

This extraordinary proceeding 
amazed us both. Sybil indeed seemed 
dumbfounded, although she admitted 
presently that the stranger who had 
made all this commotion was much 
larger and stouter than the step- 
father in her dream. I ventured 
cautiously to open wider the door of 
the room, where the Siren lay on her 
couch deluged in tears, but pleading 
innocence. 

“T had no idea he would be so 
foolish as to shoot himself,” she ex- 
plained, as with her handkerchief to 
her eyes she swayed back and forward, 
sitting on the pretty chintz-covered 
sofa. 

“ How could I help his loving me? 
I could not make myself into a fright, 
or an imbecile.” (She was indeed a 
second Venus de Medici.) 

Portia, who had been sent in by 
Sybil to fill the place she refused to 
occupy herself, asked the weeping 
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Venus if she were quite clear in her 
conscience that she had not trifled 
with the young man’s affections: to 
which she replied that “she believed 
love always deepened the nature ; the 
laws governing it were very little un- 
derstood, and, until they were under- 
stood, how could she hold herself 
responsible for that which she could 
not anticipate ? ” 

Still she rocked herself to and fro, 
bewailing more the harsh charges 
made by the father, than the unnatu- 
ral death of the son, with whose 
heart she had so selfishly, so reck- 
lessly, amused herself. She was charm- 
ing, even in her present mood of 
shallow regretfulness, — very charm- 
ing while spiritually opaque, if I may 
use such aterm. “ With us, but not 
of us,” as Portia wrote her the follow- 
ing day; and to which she replied, 
accompanying the note with a lace 
collar, that “she was aware of that 
fact, and loved Portia all the more 
for her frankness in telling her so.” 

Three months later, the Siren, lay- 
ing off the widow’s weeds which so 
well became her blonde hair and com- 
plexion, married a respectable middle- 
aged man, a druggist in Boston, and, 
dropping the character of “ avenger 
of her sex,” made a small circle of 
her husband’s relatives into enthusi- 
astic admirers and warm defenders 
of their new kinswoman. 

I pause here to suggest that no 
sensible reader will expect or desire 
that I should give a detailed account 
of how many sloppy days there were 
now in the wash-room, or of the ap- 
proaching signs of exhaustion on the 
faces of those members who worked 
eight and ten hours a day, and stud- 
ied hard besides; or how scanty our 
wardrobes finally became; or that 
sometimes, but not often, the rice- 


puddings were too dry. By a decree 
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of the gracious Providence we are 
obliged to forget what has been dis- 
agreeable in the past, and far be it 
from me to attempt to contravene 
this law. Neither do I reiterate, “we 
scrubbed, we washed, we sewed; we 
planted and weeded and reaped.” 
This must be taken for granted. 
Work amid such companions had no 
power to enslave the mind. Indeed, 
it is a poor workman anywhere who 
in thought cannot rise above his an- 
vil, his carpenter’s bench, or his plough. 
I describe the persons and incidents 
which impressed me most strongly, — - 
persons who to-day stand to the eyes 
of many in a more resplendent light 
than historic picture to worshipful 
artist in the Louvre; incidents, 
however poorly described here, so 
unique that they should not be al- 
lowed to pass away with those con- 
cerned in them. 

The prevailing aspect of the life 
at Brook Farm varied constantly, and 
no three months resembled the pre- 
ceding three months, or could at all 


‘be compared to the same period of 


the previous year in special interests; 
and so engrossing was the last phase, 
so swiftly did the panorama roll by, 
that there was danger of undervalu- 
ing the past, and permitting oblivion 
to cover what should have been 
chronicled. Under such fructifying 
and generous influences, with the 
younger and more elastic natures a 
wonderful change took place in a 
year or two; and to this change every 
feature bore testimony. Cruder qual-' 
ities were refined, and the finer ones 
in this genial atmosphere pushed 
through the surrounding crust, te 
light and freer life, till often, with- 
out any distinct evidence of artistie 
power, you were yet justified in ac- 
crediting many of these youths with 
genius. For what is it to have ge- 
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nius? To have the inner eye opened, 
and to be able to discriminate between 
appearance and reality? or to see 
from an angle that reveals brighter 


lights and deeper shadows than others 


see? or is it courage which puts 
aside precedents, and writes axioms 
of its own? Whatever it may con- 
sist in, there is ,no difficulty in draw- 
ing the line that divides it from obtuse 
and respectable mediocrity. It was 
the conscious want of this one drop 
of elixir in her blood that made Je- 
mima so unwilling to recognize merit 
in others, and so continually dissatis- 
fied with outward circumstances. 
“T’m sure J can see nothing so ad- 
mirable in Pericles. At heart he’s 
just as much of an aristocrat as any 
of his set in the world. What has 
he sacrificed to the cause?” Or — 
“I don’t see that Thane has a 
streak of genius in him, as you insist. 
Whenever I’m near him he’s always 


talking quite stupidly. Then if you 
could have seen him, last Thursday, 
as good as force his poor little wife 
into her room, and positively forbid 
her walking to Boston, when she had 
set her heart on going. You call it 
‘balance,’ and ‘tone,’ and a kindly 


decision of character. I call it 
masculine tyranny, a domineering 
spirit!” Or— 

*‘ Well, I hope we shall be able to 
afford a bonnet or two, between us, 
soon. I’ve seen four or five of the 
girls in Sybil’s check straw this win- 
ter. You may say no one goes to 
Boston oftener than once in three 
months. What if they don’t? What 
is a person without proper accesso- 
ries? For my part, I think one’s 
self-respect fades with one’s clothes ; 
and ours are getting very seedy.” 

“ Isn’t that perfectly pitiable ? poor 
thing!” said Portia, who, passing, 
had guessed at the burden of the tale. 
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“ Self-respect, indeed! I feel as if we 
were all kings and princes, drinking 
from the same bowl with the gods, 
and living in the light that gilded 
Parnassus.” 

“Queens and princesses, too, you 
mean, of course ?” I suggested. 

“Yes, indeed!” she replied. “I 
don’t know but there’s more of the 
pure blood in the feminine half of 
the community. You know, yester- 
day, when the question was openly 
mooted, who should take care of Pe- 
dro, — that is, of his leprosy, — seven 
women sprang to meet the disagree- 
able necessity, and only one man, — 
Thane. But, speaking of Jemima, it 
really takes the better part of a day 
to get rid of the wet blanket she 
crowds around you, and see again to 
the soul of things, as well as to be 
gladdened by their shimmer and 
shine. It is doubtless wise to be 
negative in the presence of angels; 
but when Jemima approaches we 
have to gird on the armor of positive- 
ness, or consent to part with faith 
and hope.” 

In strong contrast to this young 
woman was Sybil; who, if any thing, 
was inclined to over-estimate the ex- 
cellence of others, and who was over- 


‘powered with self-condemnation on 


discovering. that in thought alone 
she had done injustice to John. 

“Tt does not signify that he was in 
the chrysalis state, and has now burst 
his shell and come into the full use 
of his wings. I ought to have 
divined the latent qualities, instead 
of passing him day after day, with- 
holding recognition of his possibili- 
ties. It was cruelly ungenerous of 
me. I deserve to suffer, and I do.” 
And I’ve no doubt but she indulged 
herself in the luxury of composing a 
penitential psalm to suit the circum- 
stances. 
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At Brook Farm, as elsewhere, the 
course of love (I will not say true 
love) would not run smooth. I had 
noticed for some time past that Hero 
was a little irritable, and unusually 
silent and quiet; but, as the mood of 
a friend was held sacred and invio- 
lable, I abstained from interference, 
until the silence grew to sadness, and 
the quiet to evident depression of 
mind and body. We were making 
the beds together one day, when a 
glance at her troubled, pale face 
decided me. 

“There is something wrong, dear,” 
I said. “Can I help or advise you in 
any way? Isn’t Leander all right? 
He seems very gentlemanly and de- 
voted.” [Tuck the under sheet well 
in at the top, dear.” ] 

“OQ Loma! what am I todo? I’m 
perfectly miserable. Yes: Leander 
is all right, and all wrong too. The 
trouble is, I can’t love him; and he 
insists on being so attentive, and won’t 
take the least hint; and I haven’t 
the courage to tell him the truth. 
There’s no more union between us 
than between Russia and Poland.” 

“But I thought you had been 
greatly moved by his manner of 
pleading his cause; that, in fact, he 
had magnetized you into loving him?” 

“Yes: that state of things lasted 
about two days. That was the most 
ridiculous theory of mine,” she re- 
plied, with a gesture of impatience. 
/“The idea of animal magnetism 
| making a union between minds and 
hearts! Pshaw! There never was 
a more fatal delusion than that. I 
have an aunt who was magnetized, 
I see now, into marrying a man she 
had not a particle of respect for. Of 
course, the fact that a man or woman 
had an agreeable external atmos- 
phere, as we say, would be well 
enough if the deeper affinities existed. 
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The latter must be perceived first, 
however. I shall never make such 
a blunder a second time, — if I have 
the chance.” : 

“You will certainly undeceive Le- 
ander without delay? Poor fellow!” 
I said. . 

“ Yes; that’s what I feel. Poor fel- 
low! I ought to have held on to 
my first impressions. He has not the 
least ability to enter the sphere of 
another, —no capacity for intimacy. 
Nothing that holds one. He has 
character, but not intellect. His 
thought is so cireumscribed, so want- 
ing in variety. And yet what an 
honorable, upright, handsome crea- 
ture he is!” And she sighed deeply, 
in anticipation of the work before 
her. 

It was an awkward affair, as such 
dénotiments must alwaysbe. To Le- 
ander it proved a severe and unex- 
pected blow, leaving him in that 
unstrung, despairing, unsettled con- 
dition, which, for a man, is in itself 
a temptation. Portia took him un- 
der her motherly wing, and I think 
proved some slight stay to his weary 
soul; but we were all more at rest 
when he was called to do active duty, 
as supercargo of one of his father’s 
China-bound ships. 

The Charles River, but lately re- 
leased from its icy bondage, flowed 
cold and gray and still, under the 
motionless, sad clouds, and told no 
tales of last summer’s parties to the 
island, or of the chorus of voices 
which in the warm twilight had made 
the water-lilies blossom out more 
abundantly. Could those: hours be re- 
peated? Lhalf doubted. My charm- 
ing Hero was called to take up her 
abode once more under the home-roof 
at the Meadows. Diana had been 
five months gone. The domine had 
been all winter meditating a change, 
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since our attitude to the wor.d did 
not wholly approve itself to his con- 
science, and he was not sure that he 
could cordially give in his adhesion 
to the “idea.” At any rate, he pre- 
ferred to take a calmer view of us 
from a distance ; so, having explained 
his position in his peculiar, modest 
way, he one day appeared in his long 
overcoat, with an umbrella, and a 
small parcel tied in a blue-silk hand- 
kerchief, and bade us a tender fare- 
well. That summer he was to spend 
in dear old Plymouth, raising vegeta- 
bles for the market, in company with 
his handsome young friend Agricola. 
I should have related that some 
days prior to his departure he came 
to Hero and myself, and begged us, 
should he ever return to the com- 
munity, to change our manner of 
addressing him, our whole demeanor, 
so far as it referred to him. “We 
always looked at him and spoke to 
him as if he were a saint, incapable 
of baseness of any sort; whereas he 
was one of the meanest and worst of 
men, capable of the most savage 
crimes. It would grieve him sorely, 
if, by showing himself to usin a true 
light, he thereby forfeited the friend- 
ships he so highly prized. The bare 
mention of such a calamity brought 
tears to his eyes; but he would no 
longer sail under false colors: the 
deferential attitude we assumed only 
increased his miserable sense of un- 
worthiness.” This self-impeachment 
was in itself so very singular, consid- 
ering the remarkable conscientious- 
ness of our friend, that I suppose we 
looked our incredulity, when he fur- 
ther offered to prove what he had 
said of his own depravity, if Portia, 
who was ‘included in the charge, 
could be present. There was no diffi- 
culty in finding the latter; and she 
joined us, facing him with that ab- 
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solute trust and confidence to which 
the domine objected. 

He now, with a solemn sadness, 
opened up the facts. We had, he 
said, in a thousand ways let him 
know that we thought him incapable 
of malice; but the truth was, that he 
had held murder to his heart for 
months and months. There had been 
times (pausing to remember, lest he 
should understate), nine or ten, he 
was sure, when, had he seen Don 
Carlos struggling amid the waves, 
drowning slowly before his eyes, and 
he could, by extending so much as 
a finger, have saved him, he would 
not have done it. No: he should 
have secretly rejoiced in his terrible 
situation, and have seen him disap- 
pear forever, conscious only of a 
fiend-like exultation; because — be- 
cause he had been in advance of him 
in securing us girls in a German 
class, when it had been his, the dom- 
ine’s, most earnest desire to teach us 
that language himself.” 

Ah! but it was a fine, a delicate 
satisfaction to know ourselves thus 
held in estimation by a man so wise 
and true; for it could not be that 
the value inhered in the scholar- 
ship mainly. We naturally enough 
waived aside this portion of the evi- 
dence of his extreme depravity, ex- 
cusing ourselves on the ground, that 
in our minds we were convinced that, 
however unexpectedly to himself, he 
would at the last moment, had the 
trial occurred, have extended the re-. 
quired help. He was positive to the 
contrary, and went on adducing more 
of the same kind of evidence, to all 
of which we gave grave and respect- 
ful hearing, but found it insufficient 
to warrant us in bringing in a true 
bill. For once we were divided, three 
against one; and separated, assuring 
the beloved domine that in so high 
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regard did we hold him, that if with 
our own eyes we had seen him do the 
’ deed he dreamed of, we should refuse 
to believe the evidence of our own 
senses. The mingled air of content 
and dejection, of failure and success, 
on the face of the domine at this 
juncture, would have made a curious 
study for a painter. Relieved, no 
doubt, by his own honest confession, 
I never saw him brighter or more 
genial than he was during the re- 
maining days of his stay with us. 

The Lady Superior also disappeared 
about this time for a two-weeks’ va- 
cation, and was heartily missed by 
the group in the washroom, over 
which she was “chief,” and by the 
demure twins, whose sole guardian 
she was. The last-mentioned, freed 
from the restraint imposed by the 
only person to whom they acknowl- 
edged allegiance, actualized (this word 
we held to have a peculiar transcen- 
dental significance) their innocent 
wishes by getting up a small private 
party, which included impromptu 
charades, in their bedroom. The su- 
périeure, having left seventy of us 
behind, wrote from the centre of 
“first circles” in Boston and Cam- 
bridge : — 

“T am overwhelmed with social 
life here, and feel the change is good 
for me. I have seen Diana several 
times, and am each time more im- 
pressed with her growing purpose and 
healthy sentiment. She regrets the 
fate that holds her apart from us; 
yet I would not take her from her 
brother, whose balance-wheel she, for 
the present, appears to be. 

“T think of my little girls with a 
degree of solicitude, though Margaret 
writes that they give good evidence 
of the self-governing power. 

“Tam not unmindful of my much- 
endeared associates and occupations 
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of the washroom, and shall shortly 
return to them with renewed zest. 
Sybilla promises to accompany me, 
and will remain with us till her 
‘Moorish studio’ is completed.” 

The religious question, which had 
hitherto, intolerant spirit! concerned 
itself with the divine or human nature 
of Jesus, now assumed another atti- 
tude, and in secret voice, through the 
partially converted few, demanded 
your allegiance to the Roman Church. 
Young Jerome, Sybil, and Mrs. 
Grant Smith began to have the de- 
mure air of persons who have sub- 
mitted to authority. Slowly the fact 
of their partial conversion leaked out, 
and the mystery of their mental con- 
dition was an inscrutable one to Por- 
tia and myself. Was it, we asked, 
that the speculative intellect needed 
rest, and was willing to find it in inan- 
ition? Or was it a love of extremes, 
which caught gleams of novel excite- 
ment in this only other remarkable 
move left them? Or had the sen- 
suous or imaginative temperament 
nothing in common with our crude 
attempt to live the golden rule? In 
one, and one only, of our number, 
did an undue love of power account 
for his making such a somersault. 

Erasmus, far from being included 
in the late movement, regretted that 
any influence of his had contributed 
to its strength. 

“ Apart from its psalms and an- 
thems and dramatic rites, it is un- 
worthy the consideration of rational 
souls,” he wrote Sybil, when it was 
too late. “The horrible fanaticism 
of the lives of its devotees cannot be 
distinguished from that of Hindoo 
fakirs, Turkish dervishes, and bark- 
ing Methodists. I regret that I ever 
cherished the images of such origi- 
nals; for, since I have learned better 
the world of men, I have wholly dis- 
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trusted its canonized saints. How 
can any pure-hearted and clear-headed 
person believe God’s truth could pass 
uncontaminated through those brutal 
and licentious popes, John, the ex- 
tortioner; Sixtus, who filled Italy 
with blood that his sons might 
be wealthy; Innocent, whose crimes 
grew into proverbs; and Alexander, 
the assassin, the fratricide, the sen- 
sualist. Sit among the daisies, Sybil, 
and with the blue sky above you, and 
the free breezes fanning your temples, 
_ try to make the dogmas of the church 
harmonize with nature if you can. 
Undoubtedly, poetry and heroism is 
possible, no matter what the intellec- 
‘tual belief; but there is little chance 
for either in darkness and slavery. 
‘The Lives of the Saints’ gave me a 
fit of indigestion: can you say you 
have read and enjoyed the vol- 
umes ?” 

It was even so. Now we heard of 
the ‘Nuns of Port Royal,’ and ‘ The 
Exiles of Arcadia;’ then we were 
offered solid volumes of controversy ; 
but Carlyle, which we were used to 
take as a tonic, and Tennyson, in 
which we found a cordial, with George 
Fox, Law, and Mme. Guyon, were dis- 
missed to the shades. Rough wooden 
crosses, and pictures of the Madonna, 
began to appear, and I suspected 
rosaries rattling under the aprons; 
that is, in the case of these few, for 
the community at large went on, 
working and studying, loving and 
planning, quite ignorant of the new 
theory that placed them outside the 
divine order, cut off from the princi- 
pal sources of grace and truth. 

Sometimes, but not often, the new 
spirit showed itself in brief argument, 
like the following, opened uninten- 
tionally by the reticent Jerome : — 

“ How touching it must be to see 
the church-doors in Italy and France 
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open all the week, ‘and rich and poor 
turning in at any hour, to ask a bless- 
ing or offer thanks ! ” 

“We say our prayers at home, be- 
cause we live mostly at home,” re- 
plied Portia. “In southern France 
and Italy they work, eat, and sleep in 
public, and, of course, pray in public. 
They are well paid for what we should 
call a comfortless custom, in the 
health attained through the ever 
fresh air and the life-giving sun.” 

“The ever fresh air!” It was 
Sybilla’slow, musical voice that spoke. 
“The ever fresh air in the towns is 
frequently but an ever repeated variety 
of vile smells! Just there,” —and 
she rose to point out aspot in a lovely 
little bit of Venetian scenery which 
hung on the wall,—“just there, 
where the light is most tender, the 
stench is the vilest. There is mag- 
nificent architecture, of course, which 
has no other effect on the people than 
to keep them in awe of the priests 
who rule. For cleanliness, ventila- 
tion, and sincerity, you must look 
to Protestantism, which now-a-days 
winks drowsily at science, and says, 
sotto voce, ‘Go ahead.’ ” 

“But you will not deny,” said 
Sybil, “that the worship of the Vir- 
gin must have a refining effect on the 
heart of a man, inclining him to more 
tenderness and reverence for wo- 
man?” 

“No one can say this idea has 
failed of a sufficient test,” she an- 
swered; “then look at the licentious- 
ness of Catholic countries, where the 
peasant woman is a beast of bur- 
den, where marriage has no sacred- 
ness. What influence has the Ma- 
donna on the Irishman who is a slave 
to his master and a tyrant to his 
wife? Ah! you should go where I 
have been, in France and Italy, and 
see the beast in its own den and amid 
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its native forests; here its savage 
nature has to be a little disguised.” 

“ And yet,” said Portia, “look at 
our Madonna; dear little soul, how 
pure and unselfish she is! She 
wanted me to go to confession with 
her the other day ; and I’d half a mind 
to borrow her confessor, and try the 
effect. She said it kept her at peace 
till the next time. It would not be 
difficult to confess to Mr. Emerson, 
but he would be shocked at the prop- 
osition to take charge of even one 
soul. I should like to have Margaret 
Fuller for a spiritual adviser; but 
how could a man understand a wo- 
man’s trials and temptations, especially 
those of wifehood and motherhood, 
and he acelibate? The only time I 
went to church with the Madonna, a 
thick-necked, sensual-looking priest 
discoursed on chastity, reviewing the 
three orders, — marriage (the lowest) ; 
celibate orders, next above ; and, tow- 
ering above monks and nuns, the 
priesthood. So Torquemada will be 
placed above his great-hearted mother! 
Modest of them, isn’t it? ”. 

* You alluded to the Madonna, and 
the benefit she derived from confes- 
sion,” continued Sibylla. “I should 
judge from her appearance that she 
had an inactive mind; and to such a 
nature obedience is sweet, while the 
habit of obedience makes it a weak 
necessity, and absolves her entirely 
from the duty of thinking for herself, 
or regulating her life by her own 
judgment.” 

“Protestantism has to me a cold, 
unpoetic, unimaginative character,” 
said the beardless Hiram, — the senti- 
mental youth whose skill and capital 
were vested in his handsome eyes, — 
“whereas the Mother Church is rich 
in associations, and appeals to human 
nature on so many sides. What re- 
spect can we feel for either one of the 
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two or three hundred sects, and frag- 
ments of sects, into which Protes- 
tantism is divided?” Never were 
his eyes so luminous, his manner so 
self-satisfied. Gazing upwards with 
one eye, he with the other held on to 
the plate of cake, lest Jemima and 
Molly, who were hurrying in, clearing 
off the tables, should deprive him of 
his just rights. 

“Tt is the thousand little sects of 
Christendom which confounds the 
Church, as you call it,” replied Por- 
tia. “It is asort of skipping about 
that she cannot put her finger on; 
and freedom, divided into a thousand 
pieces, re-appears more vigorous, more 
invulnerable than ever. She will be 
one, only when humane science, social 
science, shall make practical Chris- 
tianity possible; when organized fra- 
ternity shall have swept from the 
earth ignorance, poverty, crithe.” 

“Tt is an old adage that ‘the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating,’” 
said the excellent Harlan, as he stuck 
his fork into a piece of cold mutton 
(he had been delayed at some out- 
door job, and was now eating supper 
alone). “In Switzerland you can tell 
when you have passed from a Catholic 
canton to a Protestant canton, by the 
greater neatness and thrift every- 
where visible. There will be no 
danger, thank Heaven! to be appre- 
hended in this country from the Scar- 
let Woman, as long as our public 
schools are kept at the point of ex- 
cellence. As long as our boys and 
girls learn natural philosophy and 
physiology, just that inkling of law 
is sufficient to knock away, and in a 
manner that admits of no replacing, 
the underpinning of superstition. 
This is why the Catholic leaders de- 
test our public-school system. It 
undermines as fast as they build up, 
— not religion, the union of humility, 
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aspiration, and love, but superstition, 
which makes ready tools for despots. 
If the Romish Church could strangle 
our public schools, she would then be 
on the high-road to success, in spite 
of the unfortunate illustrations offered 
by Spain and Italy.” 

Harlan spoke in his usual com- 
posed manner, without bitterness ; 
Portia, on the contrary, with excited 
vehemence ; while Sibylla concealed 
beneath a graceful courtesy her hor- 
ror of this cruelest form of oppression. 

It was a year or more before every 
necessary step had been taken, and 
five of the original-transcendentalists 
kneeled before the altar to surrender 
the last iota of their spiritual in- 
dependence, when the most zealous 
abolitionist of the number dropped 
the good work out of her hands, as 
if it had been evil only, and proceeded 
with prayer and penance in its stead. 
As I observed before, except among 
these few, catholicism was a dead 
letter. Just now Fourier and finance 
were sufficiently engrossing topics 
for the more responsible members; 
while Emerson and German, and the 
transfiguration of the scouring pail 
and hod, occupied the thoughts of the 
younger ones. 

News of a new method of curing 
disease, by means of water, reached us 
from Grefenberg this summer, and 
we were not slow in testing the 
merits of the wmschlag and “ pack.” 
Unfortunately the lay of the land did 
not permit of a douche. The Schrutt 
system, or starving cure, also a late 
importation from “ Vaterland,” found 
less favor with us. 

Delightful letters from the domine 
at Plymouth kept us posted respect- 
ing the newly-fledged Free-soil party, 
as well as the success to be attained 
in market gardening. Private word 
from another source explained,— 
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“The customers, with significant 
nods, declare that for the first time in 


‘their lives they are trading with a 


green-grocer who knows his place, and 
always trundles his wheelbarrow of 
vegetables to the back door.” 

“You, Loma, must certainly come 
down with Heloise,” wrote our friend 
a little later in the season. “The 
sea-breezes and the sight of the rock 
on which my forefathers landed, 
would refresh your over-worked soul 
and body. Plymouth is like an old 
European seaport, full of personal 
romantic history, — fresh, brave, de- 
licious to an English person, who 
has starved on the new bread of Yan- 
keedom, who is half dead from same- 
sickness, caused by an absence of the 
picturesque.” 

But the fates ordained otherwise. 
I could not go. Hero, as I have 
said, was no longer with us, except in 
spirit, and Portia now shared with 
me the quiet and the view of the 
little chamber at the Eyrie. Except- 
ing that I constantly missed the 
speaking hazel eyes, and the loving 
badinage of my. first New England 
friend, I had nothing to complain of; 
as, between Portia and myself, there 
was much that was congenial also, 
and my work, which had been re- 
arranged for me, threw us much 
together. 

I ought to describe her, yet there 
was nothing especially noticeable 
about her but her eyes. A person 
decidedly below medium height, com- 
pactly built, heavy masses of auburn 
hair, a pure forehead, nose too pro- 
nounced, mouth rather unfinished, 
the contour of the face indicating 
great persistency and force of charac- 
ter. Three generations back, her 
ancestors, on the father’s side, were 
inhaling the strong wind and fog of 
the Zuydee Zee. This was how I 
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accounted for her eyes. They were 
an epitome of the Dutch Republic. 
You could read, in the glint and 
intensity of their steel-blue, whole 
chapters of hand-to-hand fighting on 
the dykes. They contained all the 
dignity and unswerving purpose of 
William the Silent, the agony poured 
out on the people by Duke Alva. 
You never see more than one such 
pair of eyes in a lifetime. I had 
seen her mother on one occasion. 
She had ali Portia’s energy and force, 
with the refinement and spirituality 
left out. There was unmistakable 
relationship between them; while 
the mother’s expression suggested the 
picture of a she-bear, fighting for her 
cubs. 

“Poor mother!” she said, explain- 
ing the incongruity and the resem- 
blance at once. “I can pity and 
sympathize with her now; when I 
was younger, I met severity with 
defiance. You would not believe it; 
but mother comes of good family, and 
was quite aspiring as a girl, but 
marrying young, and finding father 
inefficient, the struggle began, — the 
struggle for bread, with constantly 
enforced maternity, made her grad- 
ually loosen her hold on herideal. I 
fancy I can trace in my younger 
brothers and sisters the different 
points at which she dropped first 
this aspiration and then that, until, 
alas! where in my youngest brother 
every vestige of an ideal disappears. 
Mother had wonderful physical 
powers; and so, instead of giving way 
bodily, and sinking into an early 
grave, as would have been the case 
with most women, she grew impatient, 
rough, severe. Father was in senti- 
ment a reformer, and gave half of 
the little he made to antislavery. 
He believed only in retaining the 
one slave the law allows every man, 
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if he feel so inclined. It was this 
inconsistency that made mother fu- 
rious.” But to return :— 

Erasmus, who was singularly sen- 
sitive to the presence of others, at 
length found Portia occupying the 
seat exactly opposite him at the table. 
For a few days he braced himself to 
withstand what he called “an un- 
warrantable appeal for assistance,” 
and finally shuffled out of his place, 
and fell into a vacant seat at another 
table, apologizing thus for this deser- 
tion of the old set : — 

“Why does she disclose all that 
agony, and make that reproachful, 
dumb appeal with her eyes? I feel 
personally wronged. Whatever bur- 
dens she may have borne, what- 
ever bitter cups she may have been 
obliged to drink, no special responsi- 
bility attaches to me, and I won’t 
endure it any longer.” 

“Bless your heart!” I said, laugh- 
ing. “The Dutch Republic and very 
inharmonious conditions in her child- 
hood have given her that expression 
of eye. She is the most self-reliant 
of us all, and only suffers when dwell- 
ing on the sufferings of others, — of 
the masses.” 

But he was not to be moved by 
explanations. He was glad others 
were unconscious of the “ profound 
exactions” made by those eyes; for 
himself he should resist to the death. 

Perhaps Portia did divulge unin- 
tentionally in this way the deeper 
life which we all conceal, but as a 
rule she attracted instead of repelling. 
She had the natural faculty for win- 
ning the confidence of all simple 
souls, men and women alike; and where 
sympathy or council was needed, in 
affairs involving lover, friend, or in- 
truder, she was more often appealed to 
than the supérieure, or any older per- 
son. The supérieure, gentle, refined, 
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and cultivated as she was, yet lacked 
nature, and was wholly incompetent 

advise or influence, in important 
emergencies, vigorous, natural young 
persons, not on her plane of thought. 
Her love was not glowing enough to 
fuse the wilfulness of the one she 
overlooked, or make clear and orderly 
the confused thought; or, if injustice 
had been done, she was unable to 
appeal to the self-respect which lay 
behind the present error. While you 
were in her state of mind, she gra- 
ciously accepted you; when you were 
groping in the dark, or tempest- 
tossed on other shores, she helplessly 
abandoned you to your fate. Pos- 
sessing more than average social 
power, in all fair weather her sails 
appeared bright and hopeful, with the 
rest in the prettily-fringed harbor of 
the new territory. When danger 
threatened, if you could not see with 
her, she withdrew. And thus it was 
that Portia, who could, without the 
least difficulty, comprehend the very 
spirit of your circumstances, was to 
many of the lads and young girls a 
spiritual mother and counsellor, when 
few suspected the fact. I alone knew 
how much strength she parted with 
in thus responding to the demands 
made on her sympathy. It was 
somewhat puzzling to me how it was 
that such a girl as Portia had kept 
free of personal love up to the age of 
twenty-three. She, like myself, had 
only loved vicariously ; and sometimes 
I did wish that I were a man, in order 
that I might propose to her at once, 
‘and thus show the high estimate I 
had of her. 

“ Ah!” she would reply regretfully, 
“TI cannot help believing there is 
some necessary quality left out of my 
composition. J cannot fall in love. 
Now, if you were a man, I should look 
through and through. you, and there 
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would be an end of it. I somehow 
always have to view men — young 
men especially — in the light of excuse. 
It is such a loss to me.” 

Then we plunged again into the 
work,.into the study and the sympa- 
thizing, until at last so much over-do- 
ing produced its effects, and it seemed 
doubtful if, in my case, health would 
not fail me entirely. In order to 
avert so great a calamity, it was pro- 
posed that I should go with Camilla 
and Mrs. Grant Smith, who had 
planned to test the water-cure at a 
limited establishment of their own, 
some three miles distant, where a fall 
of twenty feet had been secured for 
the douche, and plunge-baths had 
been built large enough to swim in. 
I gladly entered into the agreement; 
only the separation from Portia troub- 
led me. She, however, set about mak- 
ing my preparations at once, and 
promised to keep me informed .of 
all matters, esoteric and exoteric, 
at the Farm, and the re-union could 
be looked forward to as not so far 
distant. 

For the present, then, our business, 
the business of the three absentees, 
was to sleep, walk, and bathe, —to 
bathe, walk, and sleep ; and on myself 
the new régime acted most favorably. 
Messengers from the Community 
came often, with notes and “ extra 
necessaries ;” but we were under or- 
ders to direct our steps always away 
from “that dangerously exciting 
place.” It will therefore be necessary 
now to depend for a while on Portia’s 
notes and personal narration. 

“This summer of ’42 [she wrote] 
will be the most splendid to recall. 
Think of Dolores [a prima donna 
since, and dead], sitting on those huge 
gray bowlders near the Eyrie, and 
pouring her soul out in song, with 
Pericles adding his undertone. An- 
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gels might listen enraptured. The 
music she sings is often free of the high 
notes, which always destroy the effec- 
tiveness of those that preceded them. 
(I hope we all understand now, that 
the upper notes contain no pathos, 
and the straining up to them makes 
the listener, gasp for breath.) 
“¢ Hark ! softly, hark, 
Beloved, hark!’ 

I shall hear that air, those tones, all 
through the centuries. 

“ We danced last night. The boys, 
Fabian and Gregorio, begged that 
they might have that pleasure before 
Dolores left. Adonis never made so 
ethereal a picture as when gliding 
through the dance with Dolores, and 
yet afterwards I was led to doubt 
if they are engaged. We were 
talking, Adonis and I, of the thun- 
der-storm (which I know refreshed 
you as it did me); and I ex- 
pressed my great satisfaction in these 
commotions of nature, and equally in 
the varied phases of human nature. 
‘He listened with eager attention 
while I anathematized the will-less 
condition he and Sybil admire so 
much, and declared my intention to go 
on loving and disliking, approving and 
condemning, making and demanding 
sacrifices, enjoying a storm even more 
than a calm, humbling myselg in the 
dust, but not staying there, rising in- 
stead triumphantly to claim my birth- 
right of crown and sceptre. I think 
he would willingly have had me rave 
on an hour longer; but I am careful of 
my health, and had to retire early. At 
breakfast I found this note under my 
plate ; and as it seems no more belong- 
ing to me than the meteor to the 
earth, I send it for your consideration 
and decisive word.” 


THE NOTE. 


Dear Portia,— How I love you! 
34 


W you not at last receive the tenderness 
pe: up in my heart so long? We are 
engaged to love each other, as are all, 
with unspeakable devotion. This great 
fount of air, which lays its cool moist 
hand upon our infant foreheads, baptizes 
us to love ; this holy moonlight breathes 
the marriage vow; this horizon of sunset 
green and gold is our wedding-ring. Is 
there purer joy than to stand clasped to- 
gether in its centre, with our eyes upon 
that holy spirit which blesses and con- 
firms us? Silent and serene, — silent and 
serene; what is this vast sea of love on 
which we all float ? 

The silence of a thousand years, —so 
accumulated, so profound; the serenity 
which can be known, but nevertold. The 
moon of other worlds treadeth with white 
feet these lulled waves. The shadow of 
eternity broodeth here. This boundless 
silence seems to utter “ God.” 

Will you not admit, dearest Portia, that 
there is something unspeakably deep in 
these moments, on which all other moments 
wait as handmaids and worshippers? Can 
we look up to them without a certain 
shame that we slide away so easily and 
far from their bright eyrie? They are 
not hopeful, nor resigned, nor prayerful. 
Every thing that looks towards good 
shrinks away, and is not, beside the actual 
presence of all-good. We love and know. 
Love and wisdom, — who hath ever scaled 
their summit ? Who hath faltered before 
loftier peaks ? 

Our course may be figured as a floating 
ascension, where the force which, carried 
us to one height, though diminished for a 
time, is now accumulating to bear us up 
still higher. Certainly the fragrance of 
these ecstasies, these flowery oases, as 
you call them, sweeten the air and the 
moods of the intervening wastes. 

Nay, Portia, do not cease to write your 
swift and central thoughts. It startled 
me, it-made my heart sink, when I ap- 
prebended any refusal of communication. 
Were it only one intuition so vital, so inti- 
timate, I would wait patiently a thousand 
years if assured the title my sympathy 
gives me would be met confidingly. Why 
shut yourself to me becausg your instinct 
has not opened your nature to others? 
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Does the face of Nature neverchide or 
excitement, my dear Portia ? Iwasthri ed 
with the turbulence of a holy ecstasy, 
when a glance upon the landscape brought 
that rebuking face of calm and wise supe- 
riority, — that hand which does all things 
perfectly, without hasting, without resting, 


full before me. Do we not feel this same 
omftipotent serenity behind Nature’s 
storms, a serenity which is our goal and 
Nature’s ? 
Your brother, 
Aponis. 
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THE sun is meeting rapidly what 
remains of winter snows. The over- 
flowing streams sing merrily in the 
woods, while bearing to the valleys 
their boon of precious earth. An 
occasional bird twitters his chickadee 
greeting from the lawn, an Easter 
worm is drawing strange figures in 
the clay, or a forlorn bee searching 
in vain for the flowers which are his 
life. Although the snow may linger 
in the woods, and the winds are sharp 
with the icy breath of Labrador, the 


spring is near at hand. The sap is 
already coursing through the maples’ 
woody veins, and the swelling buds 
are ready to burst forth. Every bud 
is a@ study in itself. It foreshadows 
the future leaves and flowers, so neat- 


ly packed within. These, in many 
cases, wear undergarments of soft, 
non-conducting wool, which is suc- 
ceeded by over-lapping scales, and 
coated finally with water-proof var- 
nish. A business-like package is thus 
formed. If we, with our clumsy fin- 
gers, endeavor to unfold the parcel, 
we make the saddest work imaginable, 
tearing and generally disarranging 
the delicate tissues; but only a day 
or two of warm spring sunshine suf- 
fices to accomplish what man finds 
beyond his power. Seale after scale 
is reflexed, and — 

“ The horse-chestnut’s little hands unfold, 

Soft as a baby’s nine days old.” 

We have been given a reporter’s 


privilege, — a free seat in the wonder- 
ful theatre which Nature now re-opens. 
We repose grandly in our moss-stuffed 
easy-chair, intent upon the scenery 
and the actors. The audience, though 
small, is select, applauds only where 
it should, and remains seated through 
the play. There is no lapsing of in- 
dividuals at the end of the fourth 
act. 

At the foot of the tree near which 
we rest, is a graceful mat of the 
_Mitchella, its greenery relieved by the 
tint of its scarlet. berries. A small 
stream sings through the valley, but 
is almost hidden by the broad green 
leaves which overhang it. Yet, where 
the sunlight kisses it, the rippling 
shadows interlace upon its surface, 
and the clean pebbles and long, hair- 
like weeds are discerned beneath the 
water. As we stoop to drink, we can 
almost_imagine that the brook-spirits 
have revealed themselves, “ giggling 
and laughing with all their might.” 
Some of them play croquet on a lily- 
pad; others ogle us through a lattice- 
work of ferns; while others swing and 
see-saw on elastic grasses. If, influ- 
enced by their winsome graces, we 
view them narrowly, they vanish into 
air, leaving only their pretty play- 
things for inspection. 

And now the play begins. A green 
carpet of grass is spread upon the 
stage, and dandelion tacks secure it. 
The marsh-marigolds have kindled 
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their glowing foot-lights; and, hark ! 
the antiphonal chorus from the swamp 
of hylades loudly rejoicing. The 
guttural note of a bull-frog affords a 
fitting base to the high treble of his 
kindred. Can those uncurling fern- 
fronds be indeed the “ fiddle-heads ” 
of this joyous orchestra? How 
pleasant is the overture to the coming 
concert of the birds, of whom some 
lone prima donna already flings forth 
her glorious anthem ! 

Nature has, in the long winter, 
elaborated a new stock of colors with 
which to adorn her theatre; for note 
how bright is the blue upon the vio- 
lets, and how brilliant the green of 
the plaited-leaved veratrum! Be- 
neath the faded mantle which autumn 
cast upon the earth, we now can find 
the humble Mayflower in all its 
beauty. While the meadows are yet 
brown, and the trees are leafless; 
while perhaps even yet the snow may 
linger behind secluded walls, it sweet- 
ens the spring air with its delicate 
breath. It is the only flower which 
rich and poor alike vie with each 
other in obtaining; and if Heaven had 
granted us but this one precious blos- 
som, we would have still been thank- 
ful for the wonder. 

As fair a flower, but not so sweet, 
is the frolicking, blue-eyed hepatica, 
which plays bopeep behind the rocks. 
The saxifrage, whose name defines it 
a “ rock-breaker,” merits its title from 
its frequent position in the chinks of 
cliffs, which its tender stems persuade 
rather than rend apart. In some por- 
tions of the country, the uplands are 
in early spring dusted over with its 
small white flowers. The maple is 
now swinging its ruddy censers; the 
flowers of the shad-bush are flying 
like white butterflies among its silvery 
leaves; and the anemone ventures to 

unfold its fragile beauty. The little 


‘ing in the sunshine. 
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five-finger, called potentilla by the 
learned, with its cousin the strawberry, 
bespangles with white and yellow 
the grassy meadows. Here and there 
a@ Houstonia elevates its cross, and 
invites the adoration of the faithful. 
Poor little plant! How men have 
conspired to abuse it! While the 
botanists have at different times flung 
upon it the names Hedyotis, Olden- 
landia, and Houstonia, and seem never 
to have definitely determined which 
to call it, the less initiated have 
known it as bluets, innocence, and 
Star of Bethlehem, and by other titles. 
of more .or less appropriateness. In. 
company with it, if our eyes are. 
sharp, we will remark the diminutive. 
speedwell, or Veronica, its light-blue- 
corolla delicately veined with purple. 
It loves moist localities, and, standing- 
with its own feet in the water, it 
warns us that ours will be in danger- 
if we approach it. In the rocky 
ravines, where the falling cascades 
bubble their ceaseless story, its star- 
reflected in the glancing stream, 
stands the sanguinaria, with suffering: 
root. ‘ 

And now the time advances, andj 
the scene is slowly changed. There. 
is no awkward intermission, no tedi~ 
ous delay. The columbine comes for~ 
ward, and, as a chorus, tell us it is. 
May. We will know this pretty- 
plant by its close resemblance to the 
garden species, which, however, is. 
less showy. It will be found among: 
the rocks; and we are often led to, 
wonder how it manages to live. It is 
a very great favorite with the bees, 
who, after carefully prospecting, se- 
cure at last the wished-for nectar 
distilled by the long scarlet spurs, or 
may be seen attached to the. yellow 
protruding stamens, enjoyably swing- 
In somewhat 
similar localities may be found the 
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pale corydalis, which is like the dilly- 
tra of the gardens, except that the 
“ breeches ” have a leg wanting. Its 
showy blossoms and long green pads 
may generally be found simultaneous- 
ly; and, owing to the length of its 
flowering period, it is advantageously 
_ transplanted to one’s flower-pot or 
garden. As with most wild flowers, 
it will, when kept within doors, under- 
go many strange contortions in its 
struggles for the air and light. 
Leaving the high rocky grounds, 
we pass on towards the woods, observ- 
ing as we go the charming vases dis- 
played by huckleberry bushes, typical 
of the grateful offering of fruit they 
will hereafter yield us. We notice 
here and there the clusters of choke- 
berry blossoms, and the light purple 
corolla of the wild geranium. The 
last is as beautiful in its way as any 
of the pelargoniums cultivated under 
its less assuming name. It is, how- 


ever, very difficult to preserve the 
gathered flowers until they can be ex- 
ainined ; the plant withers almost at 
_@ touch. We will now most likely 
find the stemless lady’s-slipper, a 
member of the large and curious order 


of orchids. But why call it stemless ? 
we are asked. Are not the flowers 
borne on a long and decided stem ? 
Yes, they are pendent from a sort of 
stem, technically called a scape, but 
this is in fact but a flower-stalk, sup- 
porting no leaves; these all spring- 
ing up from near the root, and hence 
ealled “radical leaves.” If we have 
time to subject our specimen to ex- 
amination, we will find its structure 
very peculiar, and we will be sur- 
prised at the marvellous methods 
which Nature employs to secure cross 
fertilization. 

In the forests of Maine and New 
Brunswick the same species, which 
with us is purple, and marked by 
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darker veins of the same color, is 
often of the purest white. Another 
species, whose flowers are yellow and 
even prettier, is to be found in our 
neighborhood, but is not so common 
as its congener. We may find, too, 
the graceful mitella, with a spike of 
small flowers so minutely divided that 
they resemble in their delicacy the 
icy stars which Jack Frost hangs 
upon the withered stems in autumn. 
Its cousin, the tiarella, will not be 
far off, and is also very pretty. The 
gold-thread well repays one for a 
search, both by its starry flowers, and 
the yellow, wire-like roots, from which 
it derives its name. Everywhere 
around us, often nestling at the feet 
of gray-barked trees, we will notice 
a little plant suggesting most natu- 
rally the lily of the valley. It is the 
false Solomon’s-seal (Smilacina tri- 
folia). The uvularia, with its droop- 
ing, straw-colored flowers, furnishes 
thought for a “song of the bell” as 
poetical and melodious as that of 
Schiller. In moist, shady woodlands 
we cannot fail to observe two species 
of wild sarsaparilla ( aralia). The 
smaller one, known as dwarf ginseng, 
is very delicate and graceful. 

Let us touch our hat to the jolly 
buttercups, the yellow and bird-foot 
violet, the golden ragwort, and the 
star anemone. Nor should we slight 
the charming flowers of the swamps, — 
the arethusa, the buckbean, and for- 
get-me-not. Inall the coming season 
there will be no forms so unpretend- 
ing yet so bewitching in their beauty. 
The bright yellow flowers of the 
golden ragwort lure us on through 
peaty soil and treacherous moss, to 
where we find the nodding trillium, 
the Carolina saxifrage, and the jack- 
in-the-pulpit. We always rejoice 
when we see the latter, and with a 
mischievous admiration of the preach- 
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er, we like to raise his painted canopy 
and surprise him in the attitude of 
benediction. We have often found a 
camp-meeting of these minute ex- 
horters ; nor did we think their ser- 
mons were entirely in vain. We 
remembered the text perfectly when 
we reached our home, and even of 
the orthodox no more can be required. 
We have heard these little fellows 
deliver full many a discourse, and 
only regret that orators so eloquent 
should speak to slender audiences. 
With only a few words about the 
shrubs and trees, we will pass from 
the theatre and our half-hour’s enter- 
tainment. Of the first-mentioned 


class the most showy is the rhodora. 
Its handsome, azalea-like flowers pre- 
cede the leaves, and it loves secluded 
swamps. Of it Emerson has sung 
most sweetly “that beauty is its own 
excuse for being.” 


Another hand- 
some shrub at all seasons, not a native, 
but in New England thoroughly do- 
mesticated, is the barberry. It’s a 
pity that the flowers smell so dread- 
fully. The irritable stamens are 
worth notice, as, when touched, they 
quickly spring towards the pistil, and 
for a moment seem endowed with life. 
The sweet-fern blooms in May; but 
its fragrance is with us through the 
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summer, suggesting, half-dreamily, 
some far-off scene of youth, or possi- 
bly .of a previous existence, whose 
salient points we cannot definitely 
fix, and of which we are yet dimly 
but surely conscious. The readers of 
the Autocrat will remember that he 
mentions having a similar association . 
with the odor of life-everlasting, and 
discourses pleasantly of the causes of 
the phenomenon. It would be simply 
impossible to give more than a synop- 
sis of the multitudinous trees and 
flowers which blossom in the spring. 
There are the oaks, nuts, and beeches, 
with their pendent tassels dusting us 
with gold; the choke-berry, and the 
scarlet-painted cup, and many another 
old-time friend. But a mere list of 
names is nothing. We must see them 
in their native haunts, afar from the 
bustle of the city, to love them with 
the affection they deserve. Even 
now, we seem to have followed them 
into the leafy woods, and heard the 
music of the shady brooks, the notes 
of hidden songsters, and the murmur 
of the growing leaves. We fondly 
hope that in threading the forest 
mazes we have been a faithful guide 
to those who trusted us, nor led them 
utterly astray. 
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THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER; 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL STORY. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MY FIRST TERROR. 


One of the main discomforts in 
writing a book is, that there are so 
many ways in which every thing, as 
it comes up, might be told, and you 
can’t tell which is the best. You be- 
lieve there must be a best way; but 
you might spend your life in trying 
to satisfy yourself which was that best 
way, and, when you came to the close 
ef it, find you had done nothing, — 
hadn’t even found out the way. I 
have always to remind myself that 
something, even if it be far from the 
best thing, is better than nothing. 
Perhaps the only way to arrive at the 
best way is to make plenty of blunders, 
and find them out. 

This morning I had been sitting a 
long time with my pen in my hand, 
thinking what this chapter ought to 
be about, — that is, what part of my 
own history, or of that of my neigh- 
bors interwoven therewith, I ought to 
take up next, — when my third child, 
my little Cecilia, aged five, came into 
the room, and said, — 

“Mamma, there’s a poor man at 
the door, and Jemima won’t give him 
any thing.” 

“Quite right, my dear. We must 
give what we can to people we know. 
We are sure then that it is not 
wasted.” 

“ But he’s so very poor, mamma!” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“ Poor man! he has only three chil- 
dren. I heard him tell Jemima. He 
was so sorry! And J’m very sorry, 
too.” 


“ But don’t you know you mustn’t 
go to the door when any one is talking 
to Jemima?” I said. 

“Yes, mamma. I didn’t go to the 
door : I stood in the hall and peeped.” 

“But you mustn’t even stand in 
the hall,” I said. “ Mind that.” 

This was, perhaps rather an op- 
pressive reading of a proper enough 
rule; but I had a very special reason 
for it, involving an important event 
in my story, which occurred about two 
years after what I have last set down. 

One morning Percivale took a holi- 
day in order to give me one, and we 
went to spend it at Richmond. It was 
the anniversary of our marriage; and 
as we wanted to enjoy it thoroughly, 
and, precious as children are, every 
pleasure is not enhanced by their 
company, we left ours at home, — 
Ethel and her brother Roger (named 
after Percivale’s father), who was now 
nearly a year old, and wanted a good 
deal of attention. It was a lovely 
day, with just a sufficient number of 
passing clouds to glorify — that is, -to 
do justice to—the sunshine, and a 
gentle breeze, which itself seemed 
to be taking a holiday, for it blew 
only just when you wanted it, and 
then only enough to make you think 
of that wind which, blowing where 
it lists, always blows where it is 
wanted. We took the train to Ham- 
mersmith; for my husband, having 
consulted the tide-table, and found 
that the river would be propitious, 
wished to row me from there to Rich- 
mond. How gay the river-side looked, 
with its fine broad landing stage, and 
the numberless boats ready to push 


- 
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off on the swift water, which kept 
growing and growing on the shingly 
shore! Percivale, however, would 
hire his boat at a certain builder’s 
shed, that I might see it. That shed 
alone would have been worth coming 
to see—such a picture of loveliest 
gloom — as if it had been the cave 
where the twilight abode its time! 
You could not tell whether to call it 
light or shade, — that diffused pres- 
ence of a soft elusive brown; but is 
what we call shade any thing but sub- 
dued light? All about, above, and 
below, lay the graceful creatures of 
the water, moveless and dead here 
on the shore, but there — launched 
into their own elemental world, and 
blown upon by the living wind — en- 
dowed at once with life and motion 
and quick response. 

Not having been used to boats, I 
felt nervous as we got into the long, 
sharp-nosed, ‘hollow fish which Per- 
civale made them shoot out on the 
rising tide; but the slight fear van- 
ished almost the moment we were 
afloat, when, ignorant as I was of the 
art of rowing, I could not help seeing 
how perfectly Percivale was at home 
in it. The oars in his hands were 
like. knitting-needles in mine, so 
deftly, so swimmingly, so variously, 
did he wield them. Only once my 
fear returned, when he stood up in 
the swaying thing—a mere length 
without breadth — to pull off his coat 
and waistcoat; but he stood steady, 
sat down gently, took his oars quietly, 
and the same instant we were shoot- 
ing so fast through the rising tide 
that it seemed as if we were pulling 
the water up to Richmond. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to steer?” 
said my husband. “It would amuse 
you.” 

“T should like to learn,” I said, 
— “not that I want to be amused; I 
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am too happy to care for amuse- 
ment.” 

“Take those two cords behind you, 
then, one in each hand, sitting be- 
tween them. That will do. Now; 
if you want me to go to your right, 
pull your right-hand cord; if you 
want me to go to your left, pull your 
left-hand one.” ° 

I made an experiment or two; 
and found the predicted consequences 
follow: I ran him aground, first on 
one bank, then on the other. But 
when I did so a third time, — 

“Come! come!” he said: “this 
won’t do, Mrs. Percivale. You're not 
trying your best. There is such a 
thing as gradation in steering as well 
as in painting, or music, or any thing 
else that is worth doing.” 

“T pull the right line, don’t I?” 
I said; for I was now in a mood to 
tease him. 

“Yes — to a wrong result,” he 
answered. “You must feel your 
rudder, as you would the mouth of 
your horse with the bit, and not do 
any thing violent, except in urgent 
necessity.” 

I answered by turning the head of 
the boat right towards the nearer 
bank. 

“T see!” he said, with a twinkle 
in his eyes. “Ihave put a danger- 
ous power into your hands. But 
never mind. The queen may decree 
as she likes; but the sinews of war, 
you know ” — 

I thought he meant that if I went 
on with my arbitrary behavior, he 
would drop his oars; and for a little 
while I behaved better. Soon, how- 
ever, the spirit of mischief prompting 
me, I began my tricks again: to my 
surprise I found that I had no more 
command over the boat than over the 
huge barge, which, with its great 
red-brown sail, was slowly ascending 
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in front of us; I couldn’t turn its 
head an inch in the direction I 
wanted. ' 

“ What does it mean, Percivale ?” 
I cried, pulling with all my might, 
and leaning forward that I might 
pull the harder. 

- “What does what mean?” 
returned coolly. 

“ That I can’t. move the boat.” 

“Oh! It means that I have re- 
sumed the reins of government.” 

“Buthow? I can’t understand it.” 

“ And Iam wiser than to make you 
too wise. Education is not a panacea 
for moral evils. I quote your father, 
my dear.” 

And he pulled away as if nothing 
were the matter. 

“ Please, I like steering,” I said 
remonstratingly. 

“ And I like rowing.” 

“ T don’t see why the two shouldn’t 
go together.” 

“Nor I. They ought. But not 
only does the steering depend on the 
rowing, but the rower can steer him- 
self.” 

“T will be a good girl, and steer 
properly.” 

“ Very well; steer away.” 

He looked shorewards as he spoke ; 
and then first I became aware that 
he had been watching my hands all 
the time. The boat now obeyed my 
lightest touch. 

How merrily the water rippled in 
the sun and the wind! while so re- 
sponsive were our feelings to the play 
of light and shade around us, that 
more than once when a cloud crossed 
us, I saw its shadow turn almost into 
sadness on the countenance of my 
companion, — to vanish the next mo- 
ment when the one sun above and 
the thousand mimic suns below shone 
out in universal laughter. When a 
steamer came in sight, or announced 


he 


its approach by the far-heard sound 
of its beating paddles, it brought 
with it a few moments of almost awful 
responsibility; but I found that the 
presence of danger and duty together, 
instead of making me feel flurried, 
composed my nerves, and enabled 
me to concentrate my whole attention 
on getting the head of the boat as 
nearly as possible at right angles 
with the waves from the paddles ; for 
Percivale had told me that if one of 
any size struck us on the side, it 
would most probably capsize us. But 
the way to give pleasure to my read- 
ers can hardly be to let myself grow 
garrulous in the memory of an an- 
cient pleasure of my own. I will 
say nothing more of the delights of 
that day. They were such a contrast 
to its close, that twelve months at 
least elapsed before I was able 
to look back upon them without a 
shudder; for I could not rid myself 
of the foolish feeling that our enjoy- 
ment had been somehow to blame for 
what was happening at home while 
we were thus revelling in blessed 
carelessness. 

When we reached our little nest, 
rather late in the evening, I found to 
my annoyance that the front door 
was open. It had been a fault of 
which I thought I had cured the 
cook, — to leave it thus when she ran 
out to fetch any thing. Percivale 
went down to the study ; and I walked 
into the drawing-room, about to ring 
the bell in anger. There, to my sur- 
prise and farther annoyance, I found 
Sarah, seated on the sofa with her 
head in her hands, and little Roger 
wide awake on the floor. 

“ What does this mean ?” I cried. 
“The front door open! Master 
Roger still up! and you seated in the 
drawing-room !” 

“OQ ma’am!” she almost shrieked, 
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starting up the moment I spoke, and, 
by the time I had put my angry in- 
terrogation, just able to gasp out — 
“ Have you found her, ma’am ?” 

“Found whom?” I returned in 
alarm, both at the question and at the 
face of the girl; forthrough the dusk 
I now saw that it was very pale, and 
that her eyes were red with crying. 

“Miss Ethel,” she answered in a 
cry choked with a sob; and dropping 
again on the sofa, she hid her face 
once more between her hands. 

I rushed to the study-door, and 
called Percivale; then returned to 
question the girl. I wonder now that 
I did nothing outrageous; but fear 
kept down folly, and made me un- 
naturally calm. 

“Sarah,” I said, as quietly as I 
could, while I trembled all over, “ tell 
me what has happened. Where is 
the child ? ” 

“Indeed it’s not my fault, ma’am. 
Iwas busy with Master Roger, and 
Miss Ethel was down stairs with 
Jemima.” 

“ Where 
sternly. 

“T don’t know no more than the 
man in the moon, ma’am.” 

“ Where’s Jemima?” 

“ Run out to look for her? ” 

“ How long have you missed her ?” 

“An hour. Or perhaps two hours. 
I don’t know, my head’s in such a 
whirl. I can’t remember when I saw 
her last. O ma’am! What shall 
Ido?” ; 

Percivale had come up, and was 
standing beside me. When I looked 
round, he was as pale as death; and 
at the sight of his face, I nearly 
dropped on the floor. But he caught 
hold of me, and said, in a voice so 
dreadfully still that it frightened me 
more than any thing, — 

“Come, my love; do not give way, 


is she?” I repeated 
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for we must go to the police at once.” 
Then, turning to Sarah, “Have 
you searched the house and garden ?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, sir; every hole and corner. 
We’ve looked under every bed, and 
into every cupboard and chest, — the 
coal-cellar, the boxroom, — every- 
where.” 

“The bathroom ?” I cried. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am! the bathroom, 
and everywhere.” 

“‘ Have there been any tramps about 
the house since we left?” Percivale 
asked. 

“Not that I know of; but the nur- 
sery window looks into the garden, 
you know, sir. Jemima didn’t men- 
tion it.” 

“Come then, my dear,” said my 
husband. 

He compelled me to swallow a glass 
of wine, and led me away, almost un- 
conscious of my bodily movements, 
to the nearest cab-stand. I wondered 
afterwards, when I recalled the calm 
gaze with which he glanced along the 
line, and chose the horse whose ap- 
pearance promised the best speed. In 
a few minutes we were telling the in- 
spector at the police-station in Albany 
Street what had happened. He took 
a sheet of paper, and asking one 
question after another about her age, 
appearance, and dress, wrote down 
our answers. He then called a man, 
to whom he gave the paper, with some 
words of direction. 

“The men are now going on their 
beats for the night,” he said, turning 
again tous. “They will all hear the 
description of the child, and some of 
them have orders to search.” 

“Thank you,” said my husband. 
“Which station had we better go to 
next?” 

“The news will be at the farthest 
before you can reach the nearest,” he 
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answered. “We shall telegraph to 
the suburbs first.” 

“Then what more is there we can 
do?” asked Percivale. 

“Nothing,” said the inspector, 
— “except you find out whether any 
of the neighbors saw her, and when 
and where. It would be something 
to know in what direction she was 
going. Have you any ground for 
suspicion ? Have you ever discharged 
a servant? Were any tramps seen 
about the place ? ” 

“T know whoit is!” Icried. “It’s 
the woman that took Theodora! It’s 
Theodora’s mother! I know it is!” 

Percivale explained what I meant. 

“That’s what people get, you see, 
‘ when they take on themselves other 
people’s business,” returned the in- 
spector. “That child ought to have 
been sent to the workhouse.” 

He laid his head on his hand for a 
moment. 

“Tt seems likely enough,” he add- 
ed. Then after another pause — “I 
have your address. The child shall 
be brought back to you the moment 
she’s found. We can’t mistake her 
after your description.” 

“Where are you going now?” I 
said to my husband, as we left the 
station to re-enter the cab. 

“T don’t know,” he answered, “ ex- 
cept we go home and question all the 
shops in the neighborhood.” 

“Let us go to Miss Clare first,” I 
said. 

“ By all means,” he answered. 

We were soon at the entrance of 
Lime Court. 

When we turned the corner in the 
middle of it, we heard the sound of a 
piano. 

“She’s at home!” I cried, with a 
feeble throb of satisfaction. The 
fear that she might be out had for the 
last few moments been uppermost. 
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We entered the house, and ascended 
the stairs in haste. Not a creature 
did we meet, except a wicked-looking 
cat. The top of her head was black, 
her forehead and face white; and the 
black and white were shaped so as to 
look like hair parted over a white 
forehead, which gave her green eyes a 
frightfully human look as she crouched 
in the corner of a window-sill in the 
light of a gas-lamp outside. But be- 
fore we reached the top of the first 
stair we heard the sounds of dancing, 
as well as of music. In a moment 
after, with our load of gnawing fear 
and helpless eagerness, we stood in the 
midst of a merry assembly of men, 
women, and children, who filled Miss 
Clare’s room to overflowing. It was 
Saturday night, and they were gath- 
ered according to custom for their 
weekly music. 

They made a way for us; and Miss 
Clare left the piano, and came to meet 
us with a smile on her beautiful face. 
But, when she saw our faces, hers fell. 

“ What is the matter, Mrs. Perci- 
vale ? ” she asked in alarm. 

I sunk on the chair from which she 
had risen. 

“We've lost Ethel,” said my hus- 
band quietly. 

“ What do you mean? You don’t 

” 


“No, no: she’s gone; she’s stolen. 
We don’t know where she is,” he an- 
swered with faltering voice. ‘“ We’ve 
just been to the police.” 

Miss Clare turned white ; but, in- 
stead of making any remark, she 
called out to some of her friends 
whose good manners were making 
them leave the room,— ; 

“ Don’t go, please; we want you.” 
Then turning to me, she asked, “ May 
I do as I think best?” , 

“ Yes, certainly,” answered my hus- 
band. 
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“My friend, Mrs. Percivale,” she 
said, addressing the whole assembly, 
“has lost her little girl.” 

A murmur of dismay and sym- 
pathy arose. 

“ What can we do to find her?” 
she went on. 

They fell to talking among them- 
selves. The next instant, two men 
came up to us, making their way 
from the neighborhood of the door. 
The one was a keen-faced, elderly 
man, with iron-gray whiskers and 
clean-shaved chin; the other was my 
first acquaintance in the neighbor- 
hood, the young bricklayer. The 
elder addressed my husband, while the 
other listened without speaking. 

“Tell us what she’s like, sir, and 
how she was dressed —though that 
ain’t much use. She'll be all differ- 
ent by this time.” 

The words shot a keener pang to 
My 


my heart than it had yet felt. 
darling stripped of her nice clothes, 
and covered with dirty, perhaps in- 


fected garments. But it was no time 
to give way to feeling. 

My husband repeated to the men 
the description he had given the po- 
lice, loud enough for the whole room 
to hear; and the women in particular, 
Miss Clare told me afterwards, caught 
it up with remarkable accuracy. They 
would not have done so, she said, but 
that their feelings were touched. 

“Tell them also, please, Mr. Perci- 
vale, about the child Mrs. Percivale’s 
father and mother found and brought 
up. That may have something to do 
with this.” 

My husband told them all the story; 
adding that the mother of the child 
might have found out who we were, 
and taken ours as a pledge for the re- 
covery of her own. 

Here one of the women spoke. 

“That dark woman you took in one 
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night —two years ago, miss —she 
say something. I was astin’ of her 
in the mornin’ what her trouble was, 
for that trouble she had on her mind 
was plain to see, and she come over 
something, half-way like, about losin’ 
of a child; but whether it were dead, 
or strayed, or stolen, or what, I could- 
n’t tell; and no more, I believe, she 
wanted me to.” 

Here another woman spoke. 

“T’m ’most sure I saw her— the 
same woman — two days ago, and no 
furrer off than Gower Street,” she said. 
“You’re too good by half, miss,” she 
went on, “to the likes of sich. They 
ain’t none of them respectable.” 

“Perhaps you'll see some good 
come out of it before long,” said Miss 
Clare in reply. 

The words sounded like a rebuke, 
for all this time I had hardly sent a 
thought upwards for help. The image 
of my child had so filled my heart, that 
there was no room left for the thought 
of duty, or even of God. 

Miss Clare went on, still addressing 
the company, and her words had a 
tone of authority. 

‘T will tell you what you must do,” 
she said. “You must, every one of 
you, run and tell everybody you know, 
and tell every one to tell everybody 
else. You mustn’t stopto talk it over 
with each other, or let those you tell 
it to stop to talk to you about it; for it 
is of the greatest consequence no time 
should be lost in making it as quickly 
and as widely known as possible. 
Go, please.” 

In a few moments the room was 
empty of all but ourselves. The rush 
on the stairs was tremendous for a 
single minute, and then all was still. 
Even the children had rushed out to 
tell what other children they could find. 

“What must we do next? ” said my 
husband. 
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Miss Clare thought for a moment. 

“TI would go and tell Mr. Black- 
stone,” she said. “It is a long way 
from here, but whoever has taken the 
child would not be likely to linger in 
the neighborhood. It is best to try 
every thing.” 

“ Right,” said my husband. “Come, 
Wynnie.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be better to leave 
Mrs. Percivale with me?” said Miss 
Clare. “It is dreadfully fatiguing to 
go driving over the stones.” 

It was very kind of her; but if she 
had been a mother she would not 
have thought of parting me from my 
husband; neither would she have 
fancied that I could remain inactive 
so long as it was possible even to ima- 
gine i was doing something; but 
when I told her how I felt, she saw at 
once that it would be better for me to 


go. 
We set off instantly, and drove to 


Mr. Blackstone’s. What a long way 
it was! Down Oxford Street and 
Holborn we rattled and jolted, and 
then through many narrow ways in 
which I had never been, emerging at 
length in a broad road, with many 
poor and a few fine old houses in it ; 
then .again plunging into still more 
shabby regions of small houses, which, 
alas! were new, and yet wretched! 
At length, near an open space, where 
yet nota blade of grass could grow 
for the trampling of many feet, and 
for the smoke from tall chimneys, 
close by a gasometer of awful size, we 
found the parsonage, and Mr. Black- 
stone in his study. The moment he 
heard our story he went to the door 
and called his servant. “Run, Ja- 
bez,” he said, “and tell the sexton to 
ring the church-bell. I will come to 
him directly I hear it.” 

_ I may just mention that Jabez and 
his wife, who formed the whole of Mr. 
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Blackstone’s household, did not belong 
to his congregation, but were mem- 
bers of a small community in the 
neighborhood, calling themselves Pe- 
culiar Baptists. 

About ten minutes passed, during 
which little was said: Mr. Blackstone 
never seemed to have any mode of 
expressing his feelings except action, 
and where that was impossible they 
took hardly any recognizable shape. 
When the first boom of the big bell 
filled the little study in which we sat, 
I gave a cry, and jumped up from my 
chair: it sounded in my ears like the 
knell of my lost baby, for at.the mo- 
ment I was thinking of her as once 
when a baby she lay for dead in my 
arms. Mr. Blackstone got up and 
left the room, and my husband rose 
and would have followed him; but, 
saying he would be back in a few 
minutes, he shut the door and left us. 
It was half an hour, a dreadful half- 
hour before he returned, for to sit 
doing nothing, not even being carried 
somewhere to do something, was 
frightful. 

“T’ve told them all about it,” he 
said. I couldn’t do better than fol- 
low Miss Clare’s example. But my 
impression is, that, if the woman you 
suspect be the culprit, she would 
make her way out to the open as 
quickly as possible. Such people are 
most at home on the commons; 
they are of a less gregarious nature 
than the wild animals of the town. 
What shall you do next ?” 

“That is just what I want to 
know,” answered my husband. 

He never asked advice except when 
he did not know what to do; and 
never except from one whose advice 
he meant to follow. 

“ Well,” returned Mr. Blackstone, 
“T should put an advertisement into 
every one of the morning papers.” 
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_ “But the offices will all be closed,” 
said Percivale. 

“Yes; the publishing, but not the 
printing offices.” 

“How am I to find out where 
they are ?” 

“I knéw one or two of them, and 
the people there will tell us the rest.” 

“Then you mean to go with us?” 

“Of course I do, — that is, if you 
will have me. You don’t think I 
would leave you to go alone? Have 
you had any supper ? ” 

“No. Would you like something, 
my dear?” said Percivale turning to 
me. 

_“T couldn’t swallow a mouthful,” 
I said. 

“Nor I either,’ said Percivale. 

“Then I’ll just take a hunch of 
bread with me,” said Mr. Blackstone, 
“for I am hungry. I’ve had noth- 
ing since one o’clock.” 

We neither asked him not to go, 
nor offered to wait till he had had his 
supper. Before we reached Printing- 
House Square he had eaten half a 
loaf. 

“ Are you sure,” said my husband, 
as we were starting, “that they will 
take an advertisement at the printing- 
office ?” 

“T think they will. The circum- 
stances are pressing. They will see 
that we are: honest people, and will 
make a push to help us. But for 
any thing I know it may be quite en 
régle.” 

“We must pay, though,” said Per- 
civale, putting his hand in his pocket, 
and taking out his purse. “There! 
Just as I feared! No money !—Two 
— three shillings — and sixpence !” 

Mr. Blackstone stopped the cab. 

“I’ve not got as much,” he said. 
“ But it’s of no consequence. I’ll run 
and write a check.” 

“But where can you change it? 
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The little shops about here won’t be 


able.” 

“ There’s the Blue Posts.” 

“ Let me take it, then. You won’t 
be seen going into a public-house ? ” 
said Percivale. 

“Pooh! pooh!” said Mr. Black- 
stone. “Do you think my character 
won’t stand that much? Besides, 
they wouldn’t change it for you. But 
when I think of it, I used the last 
check in my book in the beginning 
ofthe week. Never mind; they will 
lend me five pounds.” 

We drove to the Blue Posts. He 
got out, and returned in one minute 
with five sovereigns. 

“ What will people say to your 
borrowing five pounds at a public- 
house ?” said Percivale. 

“Tf they say what is right, it won’t 
hurt me.” 

“ But if they say what is wrong?” 

“That they can do any time, and 
that won’t hurt me either.” 

“ But what will the landlord him- 
self think ? ”’ 

“T have no doubt he feels grateful 
to me for being so friendly. You 
can’t oblige a man more than by ask- 
ing a light favor of him.” 

“ Do you think it well in your posi- 
tion to be obliged to a man in his ?” 
asked Percivale. 

“T do. Iam glad of the chance. It 
will bring me into friendly relations 
with him.” 

“ Do you wish, then, to be in friend- 
ly relations with him ? ” 

“Tndubitably. In what other rela- 
tions do you suppose a clergyman 
ought to be with one ‘of his parish- 
ioners ? ” 

“You didn’t invite him into your 
parish, I presume.” 

“No; and he didn’t invite me. The 
thing was settled in higher quarters. 
There we are, anyhow; and I have 





done quite a stroke of business in 
borrowing that money of him.” 

Mr. Blackstone laughed, and the 
laugh sounded frightfully harsh in 
my ears. 

“ A man ” — my husband went on, 
who was surprised that a clergyman 
should be so liberal — “a man who 
sells drink!—in whose house so 
many of your parishioners will to- 
morrow night get too drunk to be in 
church the next morning ! ” 

“TI wish having been drunk were 
what would keep them from being in 
church. Drunk or sober, it would be 
all the same. Few of them care to 
go. They are turning out better, 
however, than when first I came. As 
for the publican, who knows what 
chance of doing him a good turn it 
may put in my way ?” 

“You don’t expect to persuade him 
to shut up shop? ” 

“No: he must persuade himself to 
that.” 

“ What good, then, can you expect 
to do him?” 

“Who knows? I say. You can’t 
tell what good may or may not come 
out of it, any more than you can tell 
which of your efforts, or which of 
your helpers, may this night be the 
means of restoring your child.” 

“ What do you expect the man to 
say about it?” 

“T shall provide him with some- 
thing to say. I don’t want him to 
attribute it to some foolish charity. 
He might. In the New Testament, 
publicans are acknowledged to have 
hearts.” 

_ “Yes; but the word has a very 
different meaning in the New Testa- 
ment.” 

“The feeling religious people bear 
towards them, however, comes very 
near to that with which society re- 
garded the publicans of old.” 
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“They are far more hurtful to so- 
ciety than those tax-gatherers.” 

“ They may be. I dare say they are. 
Perhaps they are worse than the sin- 
ners with whom their namesakes of the 
New Testament are always goupled.” 

I will not follow the conversation 
further. I will only give the close of 
it. Percivale told me afterwards that 
he had gone on talking in the hope 
of diverting my thoughts a little. 

“ What, then, do you mean to tell 
him ?” asked Percivale. 

“The truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,” said Mr. 
Blackstone. “I shall go in to-mor- 
row morning, just at the time when 
there will probably be far too many 
people at the bar,—a little after 
noon. I shall return him his five 
sovereigns, ask for a glass of ale, and 
tell him the whole story, — how my 
friend, the celebrated painter, came 
with his wife,—and the rest of it, 
adding, I trust, that the child is all 
right, and at the moment probably 
going out for a walk with her mother, 
who won’t let her out of her sight for 
@ moment.” 

He laughed again, and again I 
thought him heartless; but I under- 
stand him better now. I wondered, 
too, that Percivale could go on talk- 
ing, and yet I found that their talk 
did make the time go a little quicker. 
At length we reached the printing- 
office of “The Times,’’ — near Black- 
friars’ Bridge, I think. 

After some delay, we saw an over- 
seer, who, curt enough at first, became 
friendly when he heard our case. If 
he had not had children of his own, 
we might perhaps have fared worse. 
He took down the description and 
address, and promised that the adver- 
tisement should appear in the morn- 
ing’s paper in the best place he could 
now find for it. 
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Before we left, we received minute 
directions as to the whereabouts of 
the next nearest office. We spent 
the greater part of the night in driv- 
ing from one printing-office to another. 
Mr. Blackstone declared he would not 
leave us until we had found her. 

“You have to preach twice to-mor- 
row,” said Percivale: it was then 
three o’clock. 

“T shall preach all the better,” he 
returned. “Yes: I feel as if I should 
give them one good sermon to-mor- 
row.” 

“The man talks as if the child 
were found already!” I thought, with 
indignation. “It’s a pity he hasn’t a 
child of his own! he would be 
more sympathetic.” At the same 


time, if I had been honest, I should 
have confessed to myself that his con- 
fidence and hope helped to keep me 
up. 
At last, having been to the print- 


ing-office of every daily paper in Lon- 
don, we were on our dreary way home. 

Oh, how dreary it was !—and the 
more dreary that the cool, sweet light 
of a spring dawn was growing in 
every street, no smoke having yet 
begun to pour from the multitudinous 
chimneys to sully its purity! From 
misery and want of sleep, my soul 
and body both felt like a gray foggy 
night. Every now and then the 
thought of my child came with a 
fresh pang,— not that she was one 
moment absent from me, but that a 
new thought about her would dart a 
new sting into the ever-burning throb 
of the wound. If you had asked me 
the one blessed thing in the world, I 
should have said sleep—with my 
husband and children beside me. But 
I dreaded sleep now, both for its vis- 
ions and for the frightful waking. 
Now and then I would start violently, 
thinking I heard my Ethel cry; but 
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from the cab-window no child was 
ever to be seen, down all the lonely 
street. Then I would sink into a 
succession of efforts to picture to my- 
self her little face, — white with ter- 
ror and misery, and smeared with the 
dirt of the pitiful hands that rubbed 
the streaming eyes. They might 
have beaten her! she might have 
cried herself to sleep in some wretched: 
hovel; or, worse, in some fever- 
stricken and crowded lodging-house, 
with horrible sights about her and 
horrible voices in her ears! Or she 
might at that moment be dragged 
wearily along a country-road, farther 
and farther from her mother! I could 
have shrieked and torn my hair. 
What if I should never see her again ? 
She might be murdered, and I never 
know it! O my darling! my darling! 

At the thought a groan escaped 
me. A hand was laid on my arm. 
That I knew was my husband’s. But 
@ Voice was in my ear, and that was 
Mr. Blackstone’s. 

“Do you think God loves the child 
less than you do? Or do you think 
he is less able to take care of her than 
you are? When the disciples thought 
themselves sinking, Jesus rebuked 
them for being afraid. Be still, and 
you will see the hand of God in this. 
Good you cannot foresee will come out 
of it.” 

I could not answer him, but I felt 
both rebuked and grateful. 

All at once I thought of Roger. 
What would he say when he found 
that his pet was gone, and we had 
never told him ? 

“Roger!” I said to my husband. 
“ We've never told him!” 

“Let us go now,” he returned. 

We were at the moment close to 
North Crescent. 

After a few thundering raps at the 
door, the landlady came down. Per- 
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civale rushed up, and in a few min- 
utes returned with Roger. They got 
into the cab. A great talk followed ; 
but I heard hardly any thing, or rather 
I heeded nothing. I only recollect 
that Roger was very indignant with 
his brother for having been out all 
night without him to help. 

“T never thought of you, Roger,” 
said Percivale. 

“So much the worse!” said Roger. 

“No,” said Mr. Blackstone. “A 
thousand things make us forget. I 
dare say your brother all but forgot 
God in the first misery of hisloss. To 
have thought of you, and not to have 
told you, would have been another 
thing.” 

A few minutes after, we stopped at 
our desolate house, and the cabman 
was dismissed with one of the sover- 
eigns from the Blue Posts. I won- 
dered afterwards what manner of man 
or woman had changed it there. A 
dim light was burning in the drawing- 
room. Percivale took his pass-key, 
and opened the door. I hurried in, 
and went straight to my own room; for 
T longed to be alone that I might weep 
—nor weep only. I fell on my knees 
by the bedside, buried my face, and 
sobbed, and tried to pray. But I 
could not collect my thoughts; and, 
overwhelmed by a fresh access of de- 
spair, I started again to my feet. 

Could I believe my eyes? What 
was that in the bed? Trembling as 
with an ague, — in terror lest the vis- 
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ion should by vanishing prove itself a 
vision, — I towards it. I 
heard a breathing! It was the fair 
hair and the rosy face of my darling 
— fast asleep — without one trace of 
suffering on her angelic loveliness! I 
remember nomore for awhile. They 
tell me I gave a great cry, and fell on 
the floor. WhenI came to myself I 
was lying on the bed. My husband 
was bending over me, and Roger 
and Mr. Blackstone were both in the 
room. I could not speak, but my 
husband understood my questioning 
gaze. 

“Yes, yes, my love,” he said 
quietly ; “she’s all right — safe and 
sound, thank God!” 

And I did thank God. 

Mr. Blackstone came to the bedside, 
with a look and a smile that seemed 
to my conscience to say, “I told you 
so.” I held out my hand to him, but 


could only weep. Then I remembered 
how we had vexed Roger, and called 


him. 

“Dear Roger,” I said, “ forgive me, 
and go and tell Miss Clare.” 

I had some reason to think this the 
best amends I could make him. 

“ T will go at once,” he said. - “She 
will be anxious.” 

“ And I will go to my sermon,” 
said Mr. Blackstone, with the same 
quiet smile. 

They shook hands with me, and 
went away. And my husband and I 
rejoiced over our first-born. 
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THE PLACE OF MIND IN NATURE, AND INTUITION IN MAN. 


BY REV. JAMES MARTINEAU. 


[It is not necessary for us to call especial attention to this paper, which exam- 
ines with such new resources the great subject of our time, and discusses it with 
balance and temper so even. The paper itself, with Dr. Dewey’s on Selfhood and 
Sacrifice, Dr. Bellows’s on the Break between Faith and Science, and several other 
essays on subjects of vital importance, will be published in one volume by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, at whose request they were written. ] 


“Behold, there went forth a sower to sow.” — 
MARE iy. 3. 


Tat the universe we see around 
us was not always there, is so little 
disputed, that every philosophy and 
every faith undertakes to tell how it 
came to be. They all assume, as the 
theatre of their problem, the field of 
space where all objects lie, and the 
track of time where events have 
reached the now. But into these 
they carry, to aid them in represent- 
ing the origin of things, such inter- 
preting conceptions as may be most 
familiar to the knowledge or fancy of 
their age: first, the fiat of Almighty 
Will, which bade the void be filled, 
so that the light kindled, and the 
waters swayed, and the earth stood 
fast beneath the vault of sky; next, 
when the sway of poetry and force 
had yielded to the inventive arts, the 
idea of a contriving and adapting 
power, building and balancing the 
worlds to go smoothly and keep time 
together, and stocking them with 
self-moving and sensitive machines ; 
and now, since physiology has got to 
the front, the analogy of the seed or 
germ, in itself the least of things, yet 
so prolific, that, with history long 
enough, it will be as spawn upon the 
waters, and fill every waste with the 
creatures as they are. The preva- 
lence of this newest metaphor betrays 
itself in the current language of 
science: we now “unfold” what we 
used to “take to pieces ;” we “ de- 
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velop” the theory which we used to 
“ construct ;” we treat the system of 
the world as an “organism” rather 
than a “ mechanism ;” we search each 
of its members to see, not what it is 
for, but what.it is from; and the 
doctrine of evolution only applies the 
image of indefinite growth of the 
greater out of the less, till from some 
datum invisible to the microscope 
arises a teeming universe. 

In dealing with these three con- 
ceptions, — of creation, construction, 
evolution,—there is one thing on 
which religion insists, viz., that 
mind is first, and rules forever ; 
and, whatever the process be, is its 
process, moving towards congenial 
ends. Let this be granted, and it 
matters not by what path of method 
the Divine Thought advances, or how 
long it is upon the road. Whether it 
flashes into realization, like lightning 
out of night; or fabricates, like a 
Demiurge, through a producing sea- 
son, and then beholds the perfect 
work; or is forever thinking into 
life the thoughts of beauty and the 
love of good; whether it calls its 
materials out of nothing, or finds 
them ready, and disposes of them 
from without ; or throws them around 
as its own manifestation, and from 
within shapes its own purpose into 
blossom, — makes no difference that 
can be fatal to human piety. Time 
counts for nothing with the Eternal ; 
and though it should appear that the 
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system of the world and the ranks of 
being arose, not by a start of crystal- 
lization, but, like the grass or the 
forest, by silent and seasonal grada- 
tions, as true a worship may be paid 
to the indwelling God who makes 
matter itself transparent with spir- 
itual meanings, and breathes before 
us in the pulses of nature, and appeals 
to us in the sorrows of men, as to the 
pre-existing Deity who, from an in- 
finite loneliness, suddenly became the 
Maker of all. Nay, if the poet always 
looks upon the world through a sup- 
pliant eye, craving to meet his own 
ideal and commune with it alive; if 
prayer is ever a “feeling after Him 
to find him,” the fervor and the joy 
of both must be best sustained, if 
they are conscious not only of the 
stillness of his presence, but of the 
movement of his thought, and never 
quit the date of his creative moments. 
In the idea, therefore, of a gradual 
unfolding of the creative plan, and 
the maturing of it by rules of growth, 
there is nothing necessarily prejudi- 
cial to piety; and so long as the 
Divine Mind is left in undisturbed 
supremacy, as the living All in all, 
the belief may even foster a larger, 
calmer, tenderer devotion, than the 
conceptions which it supersedes. But 
it is liable to a special illusion, which 
the others by their coarsely separat- 
ing lines manage to escape. Taking 
all the causation of the world into 
the interior, instead of setting it to 
operate from without, it seems to dis- 
pense with God, and to lodge the 
power of indefinite development in 
the first seeds of things; and the 
apprehension seizes us, that as the 
oak will raise itself when the acorn 
and the elements are given, so from 
its germs might the universe emerge, 
though nothing divine were there. 
The seeds, no doubt, were on the field; 
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but who can say whether ever “ag 
sower went forth to sow”? So long 
as you plant the Supreme Cause at a 
distance from his own effects, and 
assign to him a space or a time 
where nothing else can be, the con- 
ception of that separate and solitary 
existence, however barren, is secure. 
But in proportion as you think of 
him as never in an empty field, wait- 
ing for a future beginning of activity, 
as you let him mingle with the ele- 
ments and blend with the natural life 
of things, there is a seeming danger 
lest his light should disappear be- 
hind the opaque material veil, and 
his Spirit be quenched amid the shad- 
ows of inexorable law. \ This danger 
haunts our time. The doctrine of 
evolution, setting itself to show how 
the greatest things may be brought 
out of the least, fills us with fear 
whether perhaps mind may not be 
last instead of first, the hatched and 
full-fledged form of the protoplasmic 
egg; whether at the outset any thing 
was there but the raw rudiments of 
matter and force; whether the hierar- 
chy of organized beings is not due to 
progressive differentiation of structure, 
and resolvable into splitting and ag- 
glutination of cells; whether the in- 
tellect of man is more than blind 
instinct grown self-conscious, and 
shaping its beliefs by defining its own 
shadows; whether the moral sense is 
not simply a trained acceptance of 
rules worked out by human interests, 
an inherited record of the utilities ; 
so that design in nature, security in 
the intuitions of reason, divine obliga- 
tion in the law of conscience, may all 
be an illusory semblance, a glory from 
the later and ideal days thrown back 
upon the beginning, as a golden sun- 
set flings its light across the sky, and, 
as it sinks, dresses up the east again 
with borrowed splendor. ) 
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This doubt, which besets the whole 
intellectual religion of our time, as- 
sumes that we must measure every 
nature in its beginnings; admit 
nothing to belong to its essence ex- 
cept what is found in it then; and 
deny its reports of itself, so far as 
they depart from that original stand- 
ard. It takes two forms, according 
as the doctrine of evolution is applied 
to man himself, or to the outward 
universe. In the former case, it in- 
fuses distrust into our self-knowledge, 
weakens our subjective religion or 
native faith in the intuitions of 
thought and conscience, and tempts 
us to.imagine that the higher they 
are, the further are they from any as- 
sured solidity of base. In the latter 


case, it weakens our objective religion, 
suggests that there is no originating 
Mind, and that the divine look of the 
world is but the latest phase of its 


finished surface, instead of the incan- 
descence of its inmost heart. Let us 
first glance at the theory of human 
evolution, and the moral illusions it is 
apt to foster. 

I. Under the name of the “ Ex- 
perience Philosophy,” this theory has 
long been applied to the mind of the 
individual, and has produced not a 
few admirable analyses of the forma- 
tion of language and the tissue of 
thought; nor is there any legitimate 
objection to it, except so far as its 
simplifications are overstrained and 
cannot be made good. It undertakes, 
with a minimum of initial capacity, 
to account for the maximum of hu- 
man genius and character: give it 
only the sensible pleasures and pains, 
the spontaneous muscular activity, 
and the law by which associated 
mental phenomena cling together; 
and out of these elements it will 
weave before your eyes the whole 
texture of the perfect inner life, be it 
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the patterned story of. imagination, 
the delicate web of the affections, 
or the seamless robe of moral purity. 
The outfit is that of the animal; the 
product but “a little lower than the 
angel.” All the higher endowments, 
— our apprehension of truth, our con- 
sciousness of duty, our self-sacrificing 
pity, our religious reverence, — are in 
this view merely transformed sensa- 
tions ; the disinterested impulses are 
refinements spun out of the coarse 
fibre of self-love; the subtlest intel- 
lectual ideas are but elaborated per- 
ceptions of sight or touch; and the 
sense of right, only interest or fear 
under a disguise. If this be so, how 
will the discovery affect our natural 
trust in the intimations of our su- 
preme faculties? Does it not dis- 
charge as dreams their most assured 
revelations? By intuition of reason 
we believe in the law of causality, in 
the infinitude of space, in the re- 
lations of number, in the reality of 
an outside world, in all the funda- 
mental conceptions of science; but 
here are they, one and all, recalled to 
the standard of sense, which they 
seem to transcend, and emptied of 
any meaning beyond. By vision of 
imagination we see an ideal beauty 
enfolding many a person and many a 
scene, and appealing to us as a pathet- 
ic light gleaming from within; but 
here we find it all resolved into cur- 
vature of lines and adjustments of 
color. By inspiration of conscience 
we learn that our sin is the defiance 
of a divine authority, and, though hid 
from every human eye, drives us into 
a wilderness of exile,—for “the 
wicked fleeth, though no man pursu- 
eth;” but here we are told that the 
ultimate elements of good and evil 
are our own pleasures and pains, from 
which the moral sanction selects as 
its specialty the approbation and dis- 
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approbation of our fellow-men. Thus 
all the independent values which our 
higher faculties had claimed for their 
natural affections and beliefs are dis- 
sipated as fallacious; they are all 
based upon a sentient measure of 
worth which lies at the bottom ; they 
are like paper money, refined contriv- 
ances representative of the ultimate 
gold of pleasure, but, where not in- 
terchangeable with this, intrinsically 
worthless. And so the feeling almost 
inevitably spreads, that we are dupes 
of our own characteristic capacities ; 
that the loftier air into which they lift 
us is a tinted and distorting medium, 
and shows us glories that are not 
there; that the idea of an eternal 
Fount of beauty, truth, and goodness, 
behind the pleasingness and concin- 
nity of phenomena, is an illusion ; 
and that the tendency, irresistible as 
it is, to cling to this idea as something 
higher than its denial, is but a part 
of the romance. Is this scepticism 
imaginary? Let any one, in study- 
ing the modern writers of this school, 
compare the solid, manly, sensible way 
in which they deal with every thing 
on the physiological and sensational 
level, with their manner towards all 
the convictions and sentiments usual- 
ly recognized as the supreme lights 
of our nature; the tone now of for- 
bearing indulgence, now of sickly 
appreciation, often of hardly con- 
cealed contempt, that is heard be- 
neath the interminable conjectural 
analyses of moral and religious affec- 
tions; and he will feel the difference 
between the honor that is paid to 
truth, and the constrained patience 
towards what other men revere. 

By a recent extension, the theory 
of evolution has been applied to the 
whole natural history of our race; 
and the resources of habit, already 
serviceable in explaining the aptitudes 
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of individuals, have been turned to 
account on the larger scale of succes- 
sive generations, transmitting by in- 
heritance the acquisitions hitherto 
made good. In the training of a 
nature, the world thus becomes a per- 
manent school, the interruption of 
death is virtually abolished, and life 
is laid open to continuous progress. 
By this immense gain of power, it is 
supposed, all the differences which 
separate man from other animals may 
be accounted for as gradual attain- 
ments; and many an intuition of the 
mind, too immediate and self-evident 
to be a product of personal experience, 
may yield to analysis as a more pro- 
tracted growth, and stand as the com- 
pend of ages of gathering feeling and 
condensing thought. Among creatures 
that herd together for common safety, 
each one learns to read the looks of an- 
ger or of good-will in its neighbors, and 
discovers what it is that brings upon 
him the one orother ; and insensibly he 
forms to himself a rule foravoiding the 
displeasure and conciliating the favor 
in which he has so large an interest. 
This rudimentary experience imprints 
and records itself in the nervous 
organization, and descends to ulterior 
generations as an original and in- 
stinctive recoil from what offends, and 
impulse towards what gratifies, the 
feeling of the tribe: so that lesson 
needs not be gone over again; but 
the offspring, taking up his education 
where the parent left off, accumulates 
his feeling, quickens his mental exe- 
cution, and hands down fresh contri- 
butions to what at last emerges as a 
moral sense. In this way, it is con- 
tended, the conscience is a hoarded 
fund of traditionary pressures of utili- 
ty, gradually effacing the primitive 
vestiges of fear, and dispensing itself 
with an affluence of disinterested 
sympathy. And the religious con- 
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sciousness that visits the soul in its 
remorse, of an invisible witness and 
Judge who condemns the sin, comes, 
we are told, from the deification of 
public opinion, or the fancy that some 
dead hero’s ghost still watches over 
the conduct of his clan. 

This vast enlargement of the doc- 
trine of evolution, while increasing 
its power, and removing it from the 
reach of accurate tests, alters neither 
its principle nor its practical effect. 
It undertakes to exhibit the highest 
and the greatest in our nature as 
ulterior phenomena of the lowest and 
the least.( And it usually treats as a 
superstition our natural reverence for 
the rational, moral, and religious in- 
tuitions, as sources of independent 
insight and ultimate authority); and, 
in order to estimate them, translates 
them back into short-hand expressions 
of sensible experience and social 
utility.) Nor can we wonder at this 
scepticism. If the only reality at 
bottom of the sense of duty is fear 
and submission to opinion, whatever 
it carries in it that transcends this 
ground, and persuades us of an obli- 
gation in which fear and opinion have 
no voice, is an ideal addition got up 
within us by causes which produce’ in 
us all sorts of psychological figments. 
If the only facts that lie in our 
idea of space are a set of feelings in 
the muscles and the skin and the eye, 
then whatever beliefs it involves 
which these cannot verify are natu- 
rally discredited, and treated as curi- 
osities of artificial manufacture. If 
our human characteristics are through- 
out the developed instincts of the 
brute, differing only in degree, then 
the moment they present us with in- 
tuitions which are distinct in kind, 
they begin to play us false ; and those 
who see through the cheat naturally 
warn us against them. And so 
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we are constantly told that our high- 
est attributes are only the lower that 
have lost their memory, and mistake 
themselves for something else. 

It is not my present intention to call 
in question either of these varieties 
of evolution. Inadequate as the evi- 
dence of them both appears to be, I 
will suppose their case to be made 
out: and still, I submit, it does not 
justify the sceptical estimate which it 
habitually fosters of the intellectual, 
moral, and religious intuitions of the 
human mind. For, — 

(1.) Though animal sensation, with 
its connected instinct, should be the 
raw material of our whole mental his- 
tory, it is not, on that account, entitled 
to measure all that comes after it, 
and stand as the boundary-line be- 
tween fact and dream, between terra 
firma and “airy nothing.” That 
which is first in time has no necessary 
priority of rank in the scale of truth 
and reality ; and the later-found may 
well be the greater existence and the 
more assured. If it is a development 
of faculty, and not of incapacity, 
which the theory provides, the process 
must advance us into new light, and 
not withdraw us from clearer light 
behind: and we have reason to con- 
fide in the freshest gleams and inmost 
visions of to-day, and to discard what- 
ever quenches and confuses them in 
the vague and turbid beginnings of the 
past. With what plea will you ex- 
hort one, “If you would rid yourself 
of intellectual mysteries, come with 
us, and see the stuff your thought is 
made of: if you would stand free of 
ideal illusions, count with us the 
medullary waves that have run to- 
gether into the flood-tide of what you 
eall your conscience: if you would 
shake off superstition, look at the 
way in which the image of dead men 
will hang about the fancy of a sav- 
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age, or the personification of an 
abstract quality imposes on the igno- 
rance of simple times”? Is our wis- 
dom to be gathered by going back to 
the age before our errors? And in- 
stead of consulting the maturity of 
thought, are we to peer into its cradle, 
and seek oracles in its infant cries? 
If the last appeal be to the animal 
elements of experience, we can learn 
only by unlearning; and by shutting 
one after another of the hundred 
ideal eyes of the finished intellect, we 
shall have a chance of seeing and 
feeling things as they are. If noth- 
ing is to be deemed true but what 
the pre-human apes saw, then all the 
sciences must be illusory; with the 
suicidal result that, with them, this 
doctrine of evolution must vanish too. 
Or if, stopping short of this extreme 
distrust of the acquired intuitions, 
you make a reservation in favor of 
the new visions of the intellect, what 
right can you show for discharging 
those of the conscience? The tacit 
assumption, therefore, that you upset 
a super-sensual belief by tracing the 
history of its emergence among sen- 
sible conditions, is a groundless preju- 
dice. 

(2.) Further, the question to be 
determined may be presented as a 
problem in physiology, to be resolved 
by corresponding rules: What is the 
function of certain parts of our hu- 
man constitution, viz., the reason and 
the moral faculty? Now, it is a 
recognized principle, that, in estimat- 
ing function, you must study the 
organ, not in its rudimentary condi- 
tion, before it has disengaged itself 
from adjacent admixtures and flung 
off the foreign elements, but in its 
perfect or differentiated state, so as to 
do its own work and nothing else. 
In order to give the idea of a time- 
piece to one who had it not, you 
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would not send him to one of the cu- 
rious medieval clocks which could 
play a tune, and fire a gun, and an- 
nounce the sunrise, and mark the 
tides, and report twenty miscellaneous 
things besides; but to the modern 
chronometer, simple and complete, 
that, telling only the moment, tells it 
perfectly. And in natural organiza- 
tions, to learn the capabilities and 
project of any structure, you would 
not resort to the embryo where it is 
forming but not working; you would 
wait till it was born into the full pres- 
ence of the elements with which it 
had to deal: not till then could you 
see how they played upon it, and 
what was its response to them. In 
conformity with this rule, whither 
would you betake yourself, if you 
want to measure the intrinsic com- 
petency of our intellectual faculty, 
and determine what its very nature 
gives it to know? Would you tke 
counsel of the nurse who held you 
“when you first opened your eyes to 
the light,” * or otherwise study “the 
first consciousness in any infant,” 
“before the time when memory com- 
mences,” * and disregard every thing 
“subsequent to the first beginnings 
of intellectual life’ ?* On the con- 
trary, you would avoid that soft, in- 
choate promise of nature, only nomi- 
nally born, where the very structures of 
its finer work have not yet set into 
their distinctive consistency and form ; 
and will hold your peace till the faculty 
is awake and on its feet, and can clear- 
ly tell you what it sees for itself, and 
what it makes out at second-hand: 
just as, to gauge the lunar light, you 
must have patience while the thin 
crescent grows, and wait till the full 
orb is there. Still less can you take 


1 Mill’s Examination of Hamilton, third edition, 
p. 172. 


2Ibid. * Ibid. p. 160. 
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the report of the moral faculty from 
the confessions of the cradle, or from 
the quarrels and affections of the apes ; 
the conditions being not yet present 
for the bare conception of a moral 
problem. The most that can be asked 
of an intuition is, that it shall keep 
pace with the cases as they arise, and 
be on the spot when it is wanted; and 
if you would know what provision our 
nature holds for dealing with its duty 
and interpreting its guilt, you must 
go into the thick of its moral life, and 
bid it tell you what it sees from the 
swaying tides of temptation and of vic- 
tory. The“ purity ” of intuitions is not 
“pristine,” but ultimate; cleared at 
length from accidental and irrelevant 
dilutions, and with essence definitely 
crystallized, they realize and exhibit 
the idea that lay at the heart of all 
their tentatives, and constitutes their 
truth. Am I told that it is hopeless 
at so late an hour to separate what is 
an indigenous gift from what is im- 
planted by education? I reply, it no 
doubt requires, but it will not baffle, 
the hand of skilled analysis : itis a dif- 
ficulty which, in other cases, we find it 
not impossible to overcome ; for there 
are assuredly instincts and affections, 
strictly original and natural, that 
make no sign and play no part till 
our maturer years, yet which are 
readily distinguished from the prod- 
ucts of artificial culture. 

If, to find the functions of our high- 
er faculties, we must look to their last 
stage and not to their first, we at 
once recover and justify the ideal con- 
ceptions which the expositors of evolu- 
tion are accustomed to disparage as 
romance. For among these functions 
are present certain intuitive be- 
liefs, — for the reason, in divine cau- 
sality; for the conscience, in divine 
authority ; together blending into the 
knowledge of a supreme and holy 
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Mind. These august apprehensions 
we are entitled to declare are not the 
illusions, but the discoveries, of man; 
who, by rising into them, is born into 
more of the universe of things than 
any other being upon earth, and is 
made conscious of its transcendent 
and ultimate realities. If these 
trusts are indeed the growth of ages, 
from seeds invisibly dropped upon the 
field of time, be it so; it was not 
without hand: there was a Sower 
that went forth to sow. 

II. We turn now to the second 
form of doubt raised by the doctrine 
of evolution: under which it weakens 
our objective trust in an originating 
Mind. 

A naturalist who to his own satis- 
faction has traced the pedigree of 
the human intellect, conscience, and 
religion, to Ascidian skin-bags stick- 
ing to the sea-side rocks, is not likely 
to arrest the genealogy there, at a 
stage so little fitted to serve as a 
starting-point of derivative being. 
Or, if his own retreat should go no 
further, others will take up the re- 
gressive race, and, soon passing the 
near and easy line into the vegetable 
kingdom, will work through its 
provinces to its lichen-spotted edge ;. 
and, after perhaps one shrinking 
look, will dare the leap into the dead 
realm beyond, and bring home: the 
parentage of all to the primitive: ele- 
ments of “matter and mind” To 
give effect to this extension over the 
universe at large of the theory of 
evolution, the scientific imagination 
of our day has long been meditating 
its projected book of Genesis, and has 
already thrown out its special chapters. 
here and there ; and though the scenes 
of the drama as a whole are not yet 
arranged, the general plan is clear; 
that the Lucretian method is the true 
one; that nothing arises for a pur- 
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pose, but only from a power; that no 
divine Actor therefore is required, 
but only atoms extended, resisting, 
shaped, with spheres of mutual attrac- 
tion and repulsion; that, with these 
minima to begin with, a growth will 
follow of itself by which the maxima 
will be reached; and that thus far 
the chief and latest thing it has done 
is the apparition of mind in the hu- 
man race and civilization in human 
society, conferring upon man the mel- 
ancholy privilege of being, so far as 
he knows, at the summit of the uni- 
verse. 
The main support of this doctrine 
is found in two arguments, supplied 
respectively by physical science and 
by natural history; each of which we 
will pass under review. 

i. The former relies on the new 
scientific conception of the unity of 
force. When Newton established 
the composition of light in his treatise 
on Optics, and the law of gravitation 
in his Principia, he conceived himself 
to be treating of two separate powers 
of nature, between which, quickas he 
was to seize unexpected relations, he 
dreamed of no interchange. Yet now 
it is understood that when collisions 
occur of bodies gravitating on oppo- 
site lines, the momenta that seem to 
be killed simply burst into light and 
heat. When Priestley’s experiments 
detected the most important chemical 
element on the one hand, and the 
fundamental electrical laws on the 
other, he seemed to move on paths of 
research that had no contact. Yet 
in the next generation, chemical com- 
pounds were resolved by electricity ; 
which again turns up in exchange for 
magnetism, and can pass into motion, 
heat, and light. To see the transmi- 


gration of natural agency, trace only 
through a few of its links the effects 
of the sunshine on the tropic seas. 
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So far as it warms the mass of waters, 
either directly or through the scorched 
shores that they wash, it stirs them 
into shifting layers and currents, and 
creates mechanical power. But it 
also removes the superficial film; and 
thus far spends itself, not in raising 
the temperature, but in changing the 
form from liquid to vapor, and ‘so al- 
tering the specific gravity as to trans- 
fer what was on the deep to the level 
of mountain-tops. It is the Pacific 
that climbs and crowns the Andes, 
resuming on the way the liquid state 
in the shape of clouds, and as it set- 
tles crystallizing into solid snow and 
ice. The original set of solar rays 
have now played their part, and made 
their escape elsewhere. But there is 
sunshine among the glaciers too, 
which soon begins to resolve the knot 
that has been tied, and restore what 
has been stolen. It sets free the 
waters that have been locked up, and 
lets their gravitation have its play 
upon their flow. As they dash 
through ravines, or linger in the plains, 
they steal into the roots of grass 
and tree, and by the tribute which 
they leave, pass into the new shape 
of vital force. And if they pass the 
homesteads of industry, and raise the 
food of a civilized people, who can 
deny that they contribute not only to 
the organic but to the mental life, 
and so have run the whole circuit 
from the lowest to the highest phase 
of power? That the return back 
may be traced from the highest to 
the lowest, is shown by every effort 
of thought and will; which through 
the medium of nervous energy in one 
direction sets in action the levers of 
the limbs, and in another works the 
laboratory of the organic life, and 
forms new chemical compounds, of 
which some are reserved for use, while 
others pass into the air as waste. 























Still further: all doubt of identity in 
the force which masks itself in these 
various shapes is said to be removed 
by the test of direct measurement be- 
fore and after the change. The heat- 
ing of a pound of water by one degree 
has its exact mechanical equivalent ; ' 
and a given store of elevated temper- 
ature will overcome the same weights, 
whether applied directly to lift them, 
or turned first into a thermo-electric 
current, so as to perform its task by 
deputy.* The inference drawn from 
the phenomena of which these are 
samples is no less than this; that each 
kind of force is convertible into any 
other, and undergoes neither gain nor 
loss upon the way; so that the sum- 
total remains forever the same, and 
is only differently represented as the 
proportions change amongst the dif- 
ferent forms of life, and between the 
organic and the inorganic realms. 
Hence arises the argument that, in 
having any force, you have virtually 
all ; and that, assuming only material 
atoms as depositaries of mechanical 
resistance and momentum, you can 
supply a universe with an exhaustive 
cosmogony, and dispense with the 
presence of mind, except as one of 
its phenomena. 

To test this argument, let us grant 
the data which are demanded, and 
imagine the primordial space charged 
with matter, in molecules or in mass- 
es, in motion or rest, as you may 
prefer. Put it under the law of 
gravitation, and invest it with what 
varieties you please of density and 
form. Thus constituted, it perfectly 
fulfils all the conditions you have 
asked; it presses, it moves, it propa- 
gates and distributes impulse, is lia- 
ble to acceleration and retardation, 


1 Viz., the fall of 772 Ibs. through a foot. See 
Mr. Joule’s Experiments in Grove’s Correlation 
of Physical Forces, p. 34, fifth edition. 

® See Grove’s Correlation, p. 265, fifth edition. 
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and exhibits all the phenomena with 
which any treatise on Mechanics can 
properly deal. In order, however, to 
keep the problem clear within its lim- 
its, let us have it in the simplest 
form, and conceive the atoms to be 
all of gold ; then, I would fain learn 
by what step the hypothesis proposes 
to effect its passage to the chemical 
forces and their innumerable results. 
Heat it may manage to reach by the 
friction and compression of the mate- 
rials at its disposal; and its metal 
universe may thus have its solid, li- 
quid, and gaseous provinces; but be- 
yond these varieties, its homogeneous 
particles cannot advance the history 
one hair’s breadth through an eterni- 
ty. It is not true, then, that the con- 
ditions which give the first type of 
force suffice to promote it to the 
second ; and, in order to start the 
world on its chemical career, you 
must enlarge its capital, and present 
it with an outfit of heterogeneous 
constituents. Try, therefore, the ef- 
fect of such a gift; fling into the 
pre-existing caldron the whole list 
of recognized elementary substances, 
and give leave to their affinities to 
work; we immediately gain an im- 
mense accession to our materials for 
the architecture and resources for the 
changes of the world,—the water 
and the air, the salts of the ocean, 
and the earthy or rocky compounds 
that compose the crust of the globe, 
and the variable states of magnetism 
and heat, which throw the combi- 
nations into slow though constant 
change. But with all your enlarge- 
ment of data, turn them as you will, 
at the end of every passage which 
they explore, the door of life is 
closed against them still; and though 
more than once it has been pro- 
claimed that a way has been found 
through, it has proved that the living 
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thing was on the wrong side to begin 
with. It is not true, therefore, that, 
from the two earlier stages of force, 
the ascent can be made to the vital 
level; the ethereal fire yet remains 
in heaven; and philosophy has not 
stretched forth the Promethean arm 
that can bring it down. And if, once 
more, we make you a present of this 
third phase of power, and place at 
your disposal all that is contained be- 
neath and within the flora of the 
world, still your problem is no easier 
than before; you cannot take a sin- 
gle step towards the deduction of 
sensation and thought: neither at the 
upper limit do the highest plants 
(the exogens) transcend themselves 
and overbalance into animal exist- 
ence; nor at the lower, grope as 
you may among the sea-weeds and 
sponges, can you persuade the spo- 
rules of the one to develop into the 
other. It is again not true, therefore, 


that, in virtue of the convertibility 
of force, the possession of any is the 
possession of the whole: we give you 
all the forms but one; and that one 
looks calmly down on your busy evo- 
lutions, and remains inaccessible. Is, 
then, the transmigration of forces al- 


together an illusion? By no means; 
but before one can exchange with 
another, both must be there ; and to 
turn their equivalence into a univer- 
sal formula, al// must be there. With 
only one kind of elementary matter, 
there can be no chemistry ; with only 
the chemical elements and their laws, 
no life; with only vital resources, as 
in the vegetable world, no beginning 
of mind. But let thought and will, 
with their conditions, once be there, 
and they will appropriate vital power; 
as life, once in possession, will ply 
the alembics and the test-tubes of its 
organic laboratory ; and chemical af- 
finity is no sooner on the field than it 
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plays its game among the cohesions 
of simple gravitation. Hence it is 
impossible to work the theory of evo- 
lution upwards from the bottom. If 
all force is to be conceived as one, its 
type must be looked for in the high- 
est and all-comprehending term; and 
mind must be conceived as there, and 
as divesting itself of some specialty 
at each step of its descent to a lower 
stratum of law, till represented at the 
base undef the guise of simple dy- 
namics. Or, if you retain the forces 
in their plurality, then you must as- 
sume them ali among your data, and 
confess, with one of the greatest liv- 
ing expositors of the phenomena of 
devolopment, that unless among your 
primordial elements you scatter al- 
ready the germs of mind as well as 
the inferior elements, the evolution 
can never be wrought out. But 
surely a theory which is content sim- 
ply to assume in the germ whatever 
it has to turn out full-grown, throws 
no very brilliant light on the genesis 
of the universe. 

i. The second and principal sup- 
port of the doctrine under review is 
found in the realm of natural history, 
and in that province of it which is 
occupied by living beings. Here, it 
is said, in the field of observation 
nearest to us, we have evidence of a 
power in each nature to push itself 
and gain ground, as against all 
natures less favorably constituted. 
There is left open to it a certain 
range of possible variations from the 
type of its present individuals, of 
which it may avail itself in any di- 
rection that may fortify its position; 
and even if its own instincts did not 
seize at once the line of greatest 
strength, still, out of its several ten- 
tatives, all the feeble results would 


1 Lotze’s Mikrokosmus, B. iv. Kap. 2, Band. 
li. 33, seqq. 
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fail to win a footing, and only the 
residuary successes would make good 
their ground. The ill-equipped troops 
of rival possibilities being always 
routed, however often they return, 
the well-armed alone are seen upon 
the field, and the world is in posses- 
sion of “the fittest to live.’ We 
thus obtain a principle of self-adjust- 
ing adaptation of each being to its 
condition, without resorting to a de- 
signing care disposing of it from 
without; and its development is an 
experimental escape from past weak- 
ness, not a pre-conceived aim at a fu- 
ture perfection. 

I have neither ability nor wish to 
criticize the particular indications of 
this law, drawn with an admirable 
patience and breadth of research, 
from every department of animated 
nature. Though the logical structure 
of the proof does not seem to me par- 
ticularly solid, and the disproportion 
between the evidence and the conclu- 
sion is of necessity so enormous as to 
carry us no further than the discus- 
sion of an hypothesis, yet, for our 
present purpose, the thesis may pass 
as if established; and our scrutiny 
may be directed only to its bearings, 
should it be true. 

(1.) The genius of a country which 
has been the birthplace and chief 
home of political economy is natural- 
ly pleased by a theory of this kind; 
which invests its favorite lord and 
master, Competition, with an imperial 
crown and universal sway. But let 
us not deceive ourselves with mere 
abstract words and abbreviations, as 
if they could reform a world or even 
farm a sheep-walk. Competition is 
not, like a primitive function of na- 
ture, an independent and original 
power, which can of itself do any 
thing: the term only describes a cer- 
tain intensifying of power already 
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there; making the difference, under 
particular conditions, between func- 
tion latent and function exercised. It 
may therefore turn the less into the 
more: and it is reasonable to attrib- 
ute to it an increment to known and 
secured effects; but not new and un- 
known effects, for which else there is 
no provision. It gives but a partial 
and superficial account of the phe- 
nomena with which it has concern; 
of their degree; of their incidence 
here or there ; of their occurrence now 
or then; of themselves in their char- 
acteristics it pre-supposes, and does 
not supply the cause. To that cause, 
then, let us turn. Let us consider 
what must be upon the field, before 
competition can arise. 

(2.) It cannot act except in the 
presence of some possibility of a bet- 
ter or worse. A struggle out of rela- 
tive disadvantage implies that a 
relative advantage is within grasp, — 
that there is a prize of promotion 
offered for the contest. The rivalry 
of beings eager for it is but an in- 
strument for making the best of 
things ; and only when flung into 
the midst of an indeterminate variety 
of alternative conditions can it find 
any scope. When it gets there and 
falls to work, what does it help us to 
account for? It accounts certainly 
for the triumph and survivorship of 
the better, but not for there being a 
better to survive. Given, the slow 
and the swift upon the same course, 
it makes it clear that the race will be 
to the swift; but it does not provide 
the fleeter feet by which the standard 
of speed is raised. Nay, more; even 
for the prevalence of the better (“ or 
fitter to live”) it would not account, 
except on the assumption that what- 
ever is better is stronger too; and a 
universe in which this rule holds al- 
ready indicates its divine constitu- 
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tion, and is pervaded by an ideal 
power unapproached by the forces of 
necessity. Thus the law of “natu- 
ral selection,” instead of dispensing 
with anterior causation and enabling 
the animal races te be their own 
providence and do all their owr work, 
distinctly testifies to a constitution of 
the world pre-arranged for progress, 
externally spread with large choice 
of conditions, and with internal pro- 
visions for seizing and realizing the 
best. On such a world, rich in open 
possibilities, of beauty, strength, af- 
fection, intellect, and character, they 
are planted and set free; charged 
with instincts eagerly urging them to 
secure the preferable line of each al- 
ternative; and disposing themselves, 
by the very conditions of equilibrium, 
into a natural hierarchy, in which 
the worthiest to live are in the ascen- 
dent, and the standard of life is for- 
ever rising. What can look more 


like the field of a directing Will in- 


tent upon the good? Indeed, the 
doctrine of “natural selection ” owes 
a large part of its verisimilitude to 
its skilful imitation of the conditions 
and method of free-will,—the inde- 
terminate varieties of possible move- 
ment; the presentation of these be- 
fore a selective power; the determi- 
nation of the problem by fitness for 
preference ;—all these are features 
that would belong no less to the ad- 
ministration of a presiding Mind; 
and that, instead of resorting for the 
last solution to this high arbitrament, 
men of science should suppose it to 
be blindly fought out by the compet- 
ing creatures, as if they were su- 
preme, is one of the marvels which 
the professional intellect, whatever 
its department, more often exhibits 
than explains. 

(3.) But, before competition can 
arise, there must be, besides the field 
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of favorable possibility, desire or in- 
stinct to lay hold of its opportunities, 
Here it is that we touch the real 
dynamics of evolution, which rivalry 
can only bring to a somewhat higher 
pitch. Here, it must be admitted, 
there is at work a genuine principle 
of progression, the limits of which it 
is difficult to fix. Every being which 
is so far individuated as to be a sepa- 
rate centre of sensation and of the bal- 
ancing active spontaneity, is endowed 
with a self-asserting power, capable, 
on the field already supposed, of be- 
coming a self-advancing power. Un- 
der its operation, there is, no doubt, 
increasing differentiation of structure, 
and refinement of function may be 
expected to emerge; nor is there any 
reason, except such as the facts of 
natural history may impose, why this 
process should be arrested at the 
boundaries of the species recognized 
in our present classifications. Possi- 
bly, if the slow increments of com- 
plexity in the organs of sentient 
beings on the globe were all mapped 
out before us, the whole teeming 
multitudes now peopling the land, 
the waters, and the air, might be 
seen radiating from a common centre 
in lines of various divergency, and, 
however remote their existing rela- 
tions, might group themselves as one 
family. The speculative critic must 
here grant without stint all that the 
scheme of development can ask ; and 
he must leave it to the naturalist 
and physiologist to break up the pic- 
ture into sections, if they must. But 
then, why must he grant it? Be- 
cause here, having crossed the mar- 
gin of animal life, we have, in its 
germ of feeling and idea, not merely 
@ persistent but a_self-promoting 
force, able to turn to account what- 
ever is below it; the mental power, 
even in its rudiments, dominating the 
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vital, and constraining it to weave 
a finer organism; and, for that end, 
to amend its application of the chem- 
ical forces, and make them better 
economize their command of mechah- 
ical force. Observe, however, that, if 
here we meet with a truly fruitful agen- 
cy, capable of accomplishing difficult 
feats of new combination and delicate 
equilibrium, we meet with it here 
first ; and the moment, we fall back 
from the line of sentient life, and 
quit the scene of this eager, aggres- 
sive and competing power, we part 
company with all principle of prog- 
ress; and consequently lose the ten- 
dency to that increasing complexity 
of structure and subtlety of combina- 
tion which distinguished the organic 
from the inorganic compounds. Be- 
low the level of life, there is no room 
for the operation of “natural selec- 
tion.” Its place is there occupied by 
another principle, for which no such 
wonders of constructive adaptation 
can be claimed, —I mean, the dy- 
namic rule of action on the line of 
least resistance, — a rule, the work- 
ing of which is quite in the opposite 
direction. For evidently it goes 
against the establishment of unstable 
conditions of equilibrium, and must 
therefore be the enemy rather than 
the patron of the complex ingredients, 
the precarious tissues, and the multi- 
plied relations, of sentient bodies; 
and on its own theatre must prevent 
the permanent formation of any but 
the simpler unions among the mate- 
rial elements. Accordingly, all the 
great enduring masses that form and 
fill the architecture of inorganic na- 
ture,—its limestone and clay, its 
oxides and salts, its water and air, — 
are compounds, or a mixture, of few 
and direct constituents. And the 
moment that life retreats and surren- 
ders the organism it has built and 
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held, the same antagonist principle 
enters on possession, and sets to work 
to destroy the intricate structure of | 
“proximate principles” with their 
“compound radicals.” With life and 
mind, therefore, there begins, whether 
by modified affinities or by removal 
of waste, a tension against these 
lower powers, carrying the being up 
to a greater or less height upon the 
wing; but with life it ends, leaving 
him then to the perpetual gravitation 
that completes the loftiest flight upon 
the ground. Within the limits of 
her physics and chemistry alone, Na- 
ture discluses no principle of progres- 
sion, but only provisions for perio- 
dicity ; and out of this realm, without 
further resources, she could never 
rise. 

The downward tendency which sets 
in with any relaxation of the differ- 
entiating forces of life, is evinced, not 
only in the extreme case of dissolution 
in death, but in the well-known re- 
lapse of organs which have been 
artificially developed into exceptional 
perfection back into their earlier 
state, when relieved of the strain, and 
left to themselves, Under the ten- 
sion of a directing mental interest, 
whether supplied by the animal’s own 
instincts or by the controlling care 
of man, the organism yields itself to 
be moulded into more special and 
highly-finished forms; and a series 
of ascending variations withdraws 
the nature from its original or first- 
known type. But wherever we can 
lift the tension off, the too skilful 
balance proves unstable, and the law 
of reversion re-instates the simpler 
conditions. Onlyon the higher levels 
of life do we find a self-working prin- 
ciple of progression: and, till we 
reach tliem, development wants its 
dynamics; and, though there may be 
evolution, it cannot be self-evolution. 
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These considerations appear to me 
to break the back of this formidable 
argument in the middle; and to show 
the impossibility of dispensing with 
the presence of mind in any scene of 
ascending being, where the little is 
becoming great, and the dead alive, 
and the shapeless beautiful, and the 
sentient moral, and the moral spirit- 
ual. Is it not, in truth, a strange 
choice, to set up “evolution,” of all 
things, as the negation of purpose 
predisposing what is to come? For 
what does the word mean, and whence 
“is it borrowed? It means, to unfold 
from within; and it is taken from 
the history of the seed or embryo of 
living natures. And what is the seed, 
but a casket of pre-arranged futuri- 
ties, with its whole contents prospec- 
tive, settled to be what they are by 
reference to ends still in the distance ? 
If a grain of wheat be folded in a 
mummy-cloth and put into a cata- 
comb, its germ for growing and its 
albumen for feeding sleep side by 
side, and never find each other out. 
But no sooner does it drop, thou- 
sands of years after, on the warm and 
moistened field, than their mutual 
play begins, and the plumule rises 
and lives upon its store till it is able 
to win its own maintenance from the 
ground. Not only are its two parts, 
therefore, relative to each other, but 
both are relative to conditions lying 
in another department of the world, 
—the clouds, the atmosphere, the 
soil; in the absence of which they 
remain barren and functionless, — 
and this, from a cause that has no 
sense of relation! The human ear, 
moulded in the silent matrix of na- 
ture, is formed with a nerve suscepti- 
ble to one influence alone, and that 
an absent one, the undulations of a 
medium into which it is not yet born; 
and, in anticipation of the whole mu- 
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sical scale, with all its harmonies, fur- 
nishes itself with a microscopic grand- 
piano of three thousand stretched 
strings, each ready to respond to a 
different and definite number of aerial 
vibrations; and this, from a cause 
that never meant to bring together 
the inner organ and the outer medi- 
um, now hidden from each other! 
The eye, shaped in the dark, selects 
an exclusive sensibility to movements 
propagated from distant skies ; and so 
weaves its tissues, and disposes its 
contents, and hangs its curtains, and 
adjusts its range of motion, as to 
meet every exigency of refraction 
and dispersion of the untried light, 
and be ready to paint in its interior 
the whole perspective of the un- 
dreamed world without; and this, 
from a cause incapable of having an 
end in view! Surely, nothing can be 
evolved that is not first involved; 
and if there be any thing which not 
only carries a definite future in it, 
but has the whole rationale of its 
present constitution grounded in that 
future, it is the embryo whence, by a 
strange humor, this denial of final 
causes has chosen to borrow its name. 
Not more certainly is the statue that 
has yet to be, already potentially 
contained in the preconception and 
sketches of the artist, than the state- 
ly tree of the next century in the 
beech-mast that drops upon the 
ground; or the whole class of birds, 
if you give them a common descent, 
in the eggs to which you choose to go 
back as first; or the entire system of 
nature in any germinal cell or other 
prolific minimum whence you sup- 
pose its organism to have been 
brought out. Evolution and prospec- 
tion are inseparable conceptions. Go 
back as you will, and try to propel 
the movement from behind instead of 
drawing it from before, development 
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in a definite direction towards the 
realization of a dominant scheme of 
ascending relations, is the sway of an 
overruling end. To take away the 
ideal basis of nature, yet construe it 
by the analogy of organic growth, 
will be forever felt as a contradiction. 
It is to put out the eyes of the past, 
in order to show us with what secure 
precision, amid distracting paths and 
over chasms bridged by a hair, it se- 
lects its way into the future. 

If the divine idea will not retire at 
the bidding of our speculative science, 
but retains its place, it is natural to 
ask, what is its relation to the series 
of so-called forces in the world? But 


the question is too large and deep to 
be answered here. Let it suffice to 
say, that there need not be any over- 
ruling of these forces by the will of 
God, so that the supernatural should 
disturb the natural; or any supple- 
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menting of them, so that he should 
fill up their deficiencies. Rather is 
his thought related to them as, in 
man, the mental force is related to all 
below it ; turning them all to account 
for ideal ends, and sustaining the 
higher equilibrium which else would 
lapse into lower forms. More truly, 
yet equivalently, might we say, these 
supposed forces, which are only our 
intellectual interpretation of classes 
of perceived phenomena, are but va- 
rieties of his will, the rules and 
methods of his determinate and legis- 
lated agency, in which, to keep faith 
with the universe of beings, he abne- 
gates all change; but beyond which, 
in his transcendent relations with de- 
pendent and responsible minds, he 
has left a glorious margin for the free 
spiritual life, open to the sacredness 
of personal communion, and the hope 
of growing similitude. 
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Soar not too high ! 
Wait patiently the other birth. 
The gods walk well Olympian heights, 
But not our fields of common earth. 


And mortal man, 
Striving to cleave the upper sky. 
With unfitpinions, falls, heaven-drunk, 
To reel on earth, or prostrate lie. 


Soar not too high ! 
Not only fearful of too sudden fall, 
But that sweet flowers beneath thy feet 
May not remain ungathered all. 


Press heart to earth ! 
Earth is thy well-appointed sphere : 


Who walks it best, with most delight, 
“Counteth its many joys most dear.” 
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HELEN L. GILSON. 
A MEMORIAL. 


I. 
GETTYSBURG. 

THE campaign of Gettysburg fol- 
lowed sharply after the battle of 
Chancellorsville. Gen. Lee gave his 
enemy no time to recover, but pushed 
boldly forward in his last offensive 
movement into Maryland, staking 
all, as it is believed, upon the issue of 
battle upon Northern soil. 

The azmy of the Potomac pushed 
rapidly on within striking distance 
of its enemy, who were at last con- 
fronted and defeated in an engage- 
ment which will stand in our annals 
as the great battle of the war. 

Miss Gilson reached the field as the 
contest ended. The lovely meadows 
with ripening grain, giving promise so 
recently of a peaceful harvest, were 
now torn and blood-stained. For 
miles the débris of the battle, the 
dead and dying, the shattered trees 
and ruined homes, were the visible 
sears of that dreadful field. The 
wounded were at once gathered into 
hospital-camps, and all the appli- 
ances of both the medical and sanitary 
departments were used for healing. 

“Clothed in purity and mercy,” 
Miss Gilson moved about the hospi- 
tals of this vast field, carrying cheer, 
comfort, peace, and a sense of home, 
to many thousand suffering men. 
From the hour of victory until death 
had gathered all whose wounds were 
not immediately fatal, she lingered 
on in her ministry, tenderly serving 
those whose way to the dark valley 
was a path of pain, quickening to 
convalescence those who needed the 
sweet atmosphere she created in the 
wards, and inspiring to a renewed 
consecration to duty those who were 


to step into the ranks again to battle 
for their country. 

Dr. Bellows writes as follows of his 
experience on this field, and gives a 
striking picture of Miss Gilson as she 
appeared at this time : — 


“A few days after the battle of Gettys- 
burg, when more than twenty thousand 
badly wounded men filled the inns and 
private houses, the barns and sheds, and 
the extemporized canvas hospitals which 
made that once fair region a spectacle of 
boundless misery, I went out to the field- 
hospitals of the 3d Corps, four miles 
from town, where twenty-four hundred 
men lay in their tents, a vast camp of mu- 
tilated humanity. Who can ever describe, 
or who would ever wish to describe if he 
could, the various and horrible forms of 
injury represented in the persons of the 
victims of that glorious and decisive 
fight! But, amid all their suffering, an 
air of triumph animated the pale faces of 
those ranks of heroes, even on their dy- 
ing-beds. No murmurs mingled with the 
sighs of their exhaustion, or the groans 
of their anguish. 

“ One woman, young and fair, but grave 
and earnest, clothed in purity and mercy, 
—the only woman on that whole vast 
camp, — moved in and out of the hospi- 
tal tents, speaking some tender words, 
giving some restoring cordial, holding the 
hand of a dying boy, or receiving the last 
words of a husband for his widowed wife. 
I can never forget how, amid scenes which 
under ordinary circumstances no woman 
could have appeared in without gross in- 
decorum, the holy pity and purity of this 
angel of mercy made her presence seem as 
fit as though she had indeed dropped out 
of heaven. The men themselves, sick 
or well, all seemed awed and purified by 
such a resident among them. 

“Separated from the main camp by a 
shallow stream, running through a deep 
ravine, was a hospital, where, with per- 
haps fifty of our own men, more than two 
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hundred wounded rebels had been 
placed. 

“ Under sudden and violent rains, the 
shallow stream had in a few hours swollen 
to such a torrent as actually to sweep 
away beyond recovery several wounded 
men who lay, thoughtless of any new peril, 
asleep upon its banks. For three days 
the flood kept at an unfordable height; 
and the wretched hospital of the rebels 
was cut off from medicine and supplies by 
the impossibility of reaching it. A brave 
young rebel officer repeatedly swam the 
torrent with a bag of medicine and small 
comforts ; the only communication that 
was had meanwhile. Accompanied by 
the young woman named above, I found 
my way, at the earliest moment possible, 
to this unwillingly neglected scene. The 
place was a barn and a stable. Every 
foot was occupied by wretched sufferers, 
clad usually in the ragged gray of the Con- 
federate uniform. . . There, upon heaps 
of manure, reeking with rain, and tor- 
mented with vermin, their wounds still 
undressed, and many longing for amputa- 
tion as the happy long for food or drink, 
lay fair and noble youth, with the mark 
of gentle breeding in their fine-cut fea- 
tures, and hunger, despair, and death in 
their bright and hollow eyes. The sur- 
geons had at last got to work among them ; 
and limbs just cut off (one I recollect 
well, with the heavy shoe and stocking 
still upon it) lay in dreadful careless- 
ness, in full view, about the place. 

“When we had exhausted the little store 
of comforts we had brought with us, one 
of the sufferers said to Miss Gilson, 
“ Ma’am, can’t you sing us a little hymn?” 
“ Oh, yes!” she answered; “I'll sing you 
a song that will do for either side:” 
and there, in the midst of that band of 
neglected sufferers, she stood; and with a 
look of heavenly pity and earnestness, 
her eyes raised to God, sang, “ When this 
Cruel War is Over,” in a clear, pleading 
voice that made me remove my hat, and 
long to cast myself upon my knees. 
Sighs and groans ceased; and, while the 
song went on, pain seemed charmed away. 
The moment it ceased, one poor fellow, 
who had lost his right arm, raised his left, 
and said,“ O ma’am! I wish I had my 
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other arm back, if it was only to clap my 
hands for your song! ”. 

“TI returned to Gettysburg that night, 
and sent out at once from the Sanitary- 
Commission stores there a heavy wagon- 
load of supplies for those poor wretches, 
of food, medicines, and clothing. ” 


The army of the Potomac, after the 
battle of Gettysburg, and the pur- 
suit of Gen. Lee in July, 1863, re- 
mained inactive, on the line of the 
Rappahannock, until the spring of 
1864, when Gen. Grant made’ his 
head-quarters in the field in Virginia. 

In October, 1863, Miss Gilson re- 
turned home for needed rest ; and late 
in November went with Mr. Fay to 
the department of South Carolina, 
where, at Folly Island, there was 
pressing need of her ministry. Here 
she worked quietly and happily, with 
a fertility of resource and a power of 
adaptation, although without incident, 
yet winning the whole department to 
her side. This ministry continued 
through the winter months ; and when 
it became apparent, in the early spring 
of 1864, that the army of the Poto- 
mac, re-enforced, re-organized, and re- 
invigorated, was again ready for active 
service, Miss Gilson returned to her 
old field to be prepared for the shock 
of battle. 

It came early in May. As desper- 
ately contested as had been the ad- 
vance of the army on its previous 
campaigns against Richmond, it made 
a still more bloody trail in this tremen- 
dous conflict. A month of battles 
and marches, from the Wilderness and 
Spottsylvania to Cold Harbor, left 
upon our hands an army of wounded 
men. The city of Fredericksburg 
was at first the great dépét for their 
reception and care. 

On the 13th of May, Miss Gilson 
writes, — 


“ The heart revolts at the thought of de- 
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scribing the state of things here. The 
sights are terrible; and the air is heavy 
with the horrible odor, not from the wound- 
ed alone, but from the accumulation of 
filth about the city. Every church, store, 
and dwelling is filled with the wounded, 
and they are constantly arriving from 
the front, twelve miles from here. The 
slaughter is horrible, and the bravery of 
our men is beyond comparison; not only 
the impulsive courage of the battle-field, 
but the calmer and more quiet courage 
of men content to lie, as they are lying, 
on the hard floors, after severe and painful 
amputations, and not a pad or a soft pil- 
low for their terrible wounds. 

“Tt is midnight now; the patients are 
asleep, and we are awaiting the arrival 
of ambulances from the front, with our 
wounded from the battle of yesterday. 
Every hour is important, but with every 
victory come sad tidings of the fall of 
some of our best and bravest men.” 

“May 17, 1864. — Every house, store, 
and church is crowded with wounded. 
Farm-houses and barns on the outskirts 
of the city are filled. Hospital touches 
hospital. We have never known such an 
experience. We are all weary; but the 
sight of the fresh troops which are pass- 
ing daily to the front invigorates us, and 
keeps up our working power from day to 
day. The ambulance trains arrive daily, 
with hundreds of men, unfed, uncared for, 
dying.” ’ 

At this time Fredericksburg con- 
tained twenty thousand wounded men. 
The wagon-trains discharged their 
living freights on the side-walks and 
in the streets, until shelter could be 
found for them; and so the great toil 
of mercy went on. Miss Gilson’s tent 
was pitched upon the Court-House 
Square. Here were her kitchens, 
where for thousands of men the nour- 
ishment and food was prepared for dis- 
tribution. The whole city was her 
ward. At this time she wrote : — 


“T have visited six hospitals to-day. 
After midnight I went into one of the 
churches which was filled with wounded. 
Many of the men were asleep, but more 
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were suffering intense pain. After spend- 
ing some time there, changing the posi- 
tion of this one’s limb, placing a pad un- 
der that stump, &c., a low, devout voice 
was heard, as if in prayer. Many other 
sounds filled the old church. Some were 
groaning in agony; others calling for a 
nurse; one Stout German was swearing 
in his mother-tongue, and all around us 
sonorous tones bespeaking others in heavy 
sleep. But amid all, like the low surging 
of a distant sea, came to our ears the tones 
of prayer. We traced the voice, and 
found it was that of a sergeant, who was 
lying with closed eyes and clasped hands, 
his knapsack for a pillow, and his bed 
the floor, praying that God would sus- 
tain his dear wife in this the hour of her 
calamity, and be a father to the children 
whom he committed to his care. The 
prayer. was most simple and beautiful ; and 
with his dying breath he did not forget 
his bleeding country. The midnight 
hour, the flickering light of candles, the 
arched roof, the altar of the church, the dim 
Gothic outline of the architecture, with the 
solemnity of the incident, made it one of 
the never-to-be-forgotten incidents of our 
hospital lives.” 


This care for the wounded was not 
confined to the limits of the city, but 
extended to the fields and farm-houses 
beyond the town, where thousands of 
others were quartered in sheds and 
barns. 

From Mr. Reed’s “ Hospital Life,” 
we make the following extract, which 
gives a glimpse of Miss Gilson as she 
entered one of these buildings in the 
outskirts of the town : — 


“ One afternoon, just before the evacua- 
tion of Fredericksburg, when the atmos- 
phere of our rooms was close and foul, and 
we were longing for a breath of our cooler 
Northern air, and the men were moaning 
in pain or restless with fever, and our 
hearts were sick with pity for the sufferers, 
I heard a light step upon the stairs; and, 
looking up, I saw a young lady enter, who 
brought with her such an atmosphere of 
calm and cheerful courage, so much fresh- 
ness, such an expression of gentle, wom- 
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anly sympathy, that her mere presence 
seemed to revive the drooping spirits of 
the men, and to give a new power of en- 
durance through the long and painful hours 
of suffering. First with one, then at the 
side of another; a friendly word here, a 
gentle nod and smile there; a tender sym- 
pathy with each prostrate sufferer, a sym- 
pathy which could read in his eyes his long- 
ing for home-love, and for the presence of 
some absent one,—in those few minutes 
hers was indeed an angel ministry. Before 
she left the room she sang to them, — first 
some stirring national melody, then some 
sweet or plaintive hymn to strengthen the 
heart ; and I remember how the notes pene- 
trated to every part of the building. . Sol- 
diers with less severe wounds, from the 
rooms above,began to craw] out into the en- 
try; and men from below crept up on their 
hands and knees, to catch every note, and 
to receive of the benediction of her pres- 
ence; for such it wastothem. Then she 
went away. I did not know who she was, 
but I was as much moved and melted as 
any soldier of them all. This is my first 
reminiscence of Helen Gilson.” 


While this ministry was going on, 
a column of sixteen thousand men 
was moving through Fredericksburg 
as a re-enforcement of the army. The 
troops were full of fire, and their 
enthusiasm was enkindled afresh at 
sight of the captured guns and pris- 
oners from Spottsylvania, then march- 
ing to the rear. The clustering roses 
were growing in profusion everywhere; 
and, as the column passed, garlands of 
flowers were thrown to them as if to 
strew their way to victory. Within a 
few hours they went into an engage- 
ment; and, before the next night closed 
in, five hundred men were brought 
back, bleeding, wounded, dead, or dy- 
ing, the roses hardly faded, stained 
with blood. The ambulance train 
parked for the night in a ploughed, 
open field, at the foot of Marie’s 
Height. We quote again from Mr. 
Reed, who says,“ The camp was settled 
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at dark; the drivers had lain down to 
rest; the fires were blazing brightly, 
while the moon, half obscured in the 
smoke of these tremendous battles, 
shone out red and lurid, lighting it 
up for our ministries to those who 
were in the agonies of death. De- 
tailing our guard, we visited every 
ambulance, moving those who had 
died. One by one they were placed 
upon stretchers, their bodies hardly 
cold, and carried to an adjoining field, 
where they were laid side by side. 
Our kitchen was taxed to its utmost 
in supplying nourishment, and before 
midnight every man had been care- 
fully and tenderly served. Our work 
still went on. There were throbbing 
wounds to be dressed, and fevered 
limbs to be cooled by fresh-water ap- 
plications. With basins, bandages, 
sponges, and lint and clear spring wa- 
ter, we went from umbulance to am- 
bulance, bathing, cleansing, dressing, 
soothing wounds, yet fresh and open ; 
and some of them so ghastly as to 
make us almost faint. Arms, legs, 
shoulders, jaws, and feet, had been car- 
ried away. Many had received only 
the most hurried treatment upon the 
field, and others had not been at- 
tended toatall.... 

“ Moving through the train, we kept 
at work until all was still. The em- 
bers of the fires were dying out; per- 
fect stillness reigned throughout the 
camp, with the exception of the moan- 
ing of the men, who were to pass a 
sleepless night of pain. The dead 
were not to be left uncared-for. There 
they were, in one long row, stiff 
and stark, the moon looking calmly 
down upon them, —all soldiers of a 
common cause, all dead in a service 
which we trust had given them its 
perfect freedom. With a flickering 
candle we went over each body, exam- 
ining clothing, marking every article, 
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— gun-stopper or watch, photograph 
or Bible; collecting data of wounds or 
death; with the addresses of their 
friends, to whom the news was yet to 
come of their burial in an enemy’s 
country by friendly hands. Then, 
with tent-cloth and blanket, we cov- 
ered them, leaving them to be bap- 
tized with the dews of evening, and 
committing them to the hands of a 
loving and merciful God. 

“ At daylight we ‘were on the field 
again, with fresh water, crackers, milk- 
punch and coffee, to give the wounded 
men all the refreshment we could be- 
fore starting them over the terrible 
roads between Fredericksburg and 
Belle Plain. The dead were now to 
be buried. For hours the sun had 
been blazing with its midsummer heat 
upon the field, and its effect was only 
too apparent. With two spades we 
began to dig the trench, in which 
they were to be laid; and when it 
was finished, the blanket-coverings 
were removed, and Mr. Channing! 
stood upon the embankment, and 
commenced his short funeral service: 
‘When this corruptible shall have 
put on incorruption, and this mortal 
shall have put on immortality, then 
shall be brought to pass the saying 
that is written, Death is swallowed 
up in victory.’ 

“ With an appropriate and touching 
prayer, fervently remembering those 
who were bereaved, we laid, one by 
one, in their last resting-place, those 
mutilated bodies, —so changed in 
those last few hours that no friend 
could have recognized them. 

“The work of succor and healing 
went on through these days and 
nights of unparalleled suffering. The 
convalescents, and those whose wounds 
were slight, were sent forward on foot 
to Belle Plain, while wagon-trains and 
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steamers, to the full capacity of the 
Medical and Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ments, were employed to complete the 
work of evacuation. The army had 
fought its way from its base on the 
Potomac, to the new one established 
for the moment at Port Royal, on the 
Rappahannock; and as the city of 
Fredericksburg swarmed with a gue- 
rilla-band, our Sanitary Commission 
steamer “Kent” swung into the 
stream to receive the parting shots of 
those who were just too late to capture 
our wounded. 

“There were forty cases of amputa- 
tions on ourdecks. Miss Gilson knew 
no rest. The men had been brought 
on stretchers from the outposts, and 
had had no care; and the cleansing, 
soothing ministry went on, though 
these faithful workers were well-nigh 
fainting at their work. At one point 
on the river, a hospital transport 
stopped to receive our wounded. 
There was not force enough on our 
steamer to remove them ; and the sol- 
diers who were swarming the upper 
decks of the government steamer re- 
fused tohelp. They would not work 
against their will, and this was not 
their business. Miss Gilson’s mag- 
netic influence was brought to bear 
upon them, and in an instant they 
were ready to lend ahand. It needed 
only her presence, smile, and a kindly 
word to show her helplessness, to 
melt and move them.” 

After this transfer there were days 
of rest. From the “Kent,” on the 
27th of May, 1864, Miss Gilson 
wrote, — 

“Having a moment of leisure in this 
change of base, I am glad to write. We 
have cheering news, but no details. 

“TI suppose you at. home know more 
than we, who are so near; just as when J 
was a little girl, I could never find Poly- 
nesia on the map, the letters were so 
large. So with Mt. Athos, of which Mrs. 
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Browning speaks: it is said to resemble 
the human face; but the ignorant peas- 
ants go on gathering brushwood from the 
ear of the visage, little dreaming of the 
profile which distance brings out. 

“To-night we went on shore. Such 
gardens, and such roses! How I wish 
you had been with us to enjoy them! I 
saw great bushes laden with blossoms of 
our favorite Luxembourg rose. Now I 
rejoice in a bunch of buds; and they do 
me good ; you know what I mean when I 
say this. They fairly make me cry, with 
thoughts of home. Dear buds! they 
seem to me living things; . . and though 
they fade, they are like a harbinger of the 
eternal freshness and beauty of the im- 
mortal life. So even here we have some- 
thing to cheer us. ... 

“T wish you could look out on this scene: 
travellers say it is truly Venetian; at any 
rate, it is beautiful beyond description. 
The various boats, with their lights, and 
their reflections on the water; the quaint 
barges laden with stores; steamers cov- 
ered with soldiers ; rafts with their car- 


goes of mules, —all with a background 
of beautiful foliage, with church-spires and 
housetops peeping out from the masses 
of rich green, — all this does indeed form 
an exquisite picture.” 


Miss Gilson’s love of nature, and 
quick apprehension of its grandeur 
and beauty, never deserted her. She 
enjoyed sunset skies and winter 
storms, the sound of waters and the 
perfume of flowers, with a keen and 
loving earnestness ; and her sense of 
harmony, both in lights and sound, was 
made to minister to the comfort and 
pleasure of many a feeble sufferer 
whom such influences were still po- 
tent to reach. 

As our army swept on through 
Virginia, the negroes, by instinct, 
swarmed to the banks of the rivers. 
Leaving the old plantations, their 
masters and their servitude, dressed 
as for a festival, and each with his 
bundle, his only property, they made 
their way in company through the 
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desert, like the children of Israel, 
coming out, as they thought, into the 
promised land. As we passed down 
the Rappahannock, and up the York 
and Pamunky Rivers, squads of fami- 
lies could be seen for miles along its 
banks, making their way, they knew 
not whither, but hoping for escape. 
As our steamer sped rapidly along, 
the poor creatures would beg by 
every gesture of appeal; holding 
their bundles up, raising their hands 
as if imploring sympathy, and calling 
on us not to pass them by. At Port 
Royal, on the Rappahannock, they 
flocked down in such numbers that a 
government barge was appropriated 
for their use. A thousand were 
stowed upon her decks, — negroes of 
all ages, helpless children, and old men 
and women, all seeking to be free. . . 
Freedom was to them an idea: they 
did not know that it meant opportu- 
nity, hardship, and privation; they 
did not dream of education, develop- 
ment, responsibility. They only 
knew that it was freedom ; and that 
in breaking their old relation, there 
would be no more auction-blocks, and 
no more cruelty. 

From the notes made at this time 
by one of the party, we give the fol- 
lowing description : — 


“Our steamer was anchored in the 
river. A hundred vessels were there, 
waiting orders to move. Night came on. 
There were gleaming signals all about us, 
and a thousand colored lights were re- 
flected in the water. In the distance we 
could hear, low and soft, the first notes of 
the negroes’ evening hymn. Impassioned 
and plaintive it came on, increasing in 
volume, until the whole chorus broke out 
into one of those indescribably wild, fer- 
vid melodies, of which it is impossible to 
resist the impression, until it melted away 
into the subdued moanings of a few who 
were charged with the refrain. Our boat 
was soon lowered, and filled with an eager 
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company who were impatient to reach the 
negro barge before their service was over. 
Clambering up the sides of the great 
steamer, we found them just settling down 
to sleep; but, as we moved about among 
them, there were enough who were will- 
ing to repeat their hymn... Under the 
flickering of our single light it was a pic- 
ture indeed. Their couftenances were 
all aglow with the passion of their song ; 
and, as I stood looking upon that sea of 
uplifted faces, I thought that there was 
hardly an emotion which could be awak- 
ened by intense religious feeling, that did 
not find expression there. . . When their 
song had ceased, Miss Gilson addressed 
them. She pictured the reality of free- 
dom ; told them what it meant, and what 
they had to do. No longer would there 
be a master to deal out the peck of corn, 
— no longer a mistress to care for the old 
people or the children. They were now 
to work for themselves; provide for their 
own sick, and support their own infirm ; 
but all this was to be done under new 
conditions. No overseer was to stand 
over them with the whip, for their new 
master was the necessity of earning their 
daily bread; and very soon higher mo- 
tives would come. Then, in the simplest 
language, she explained the difference 
between their former relations with their 
then masters, and their new relations with 
the Northern people. Showing that labor 
here was voluntary ; and that they could 
only expect to secure kind employers by 
doing faithfully all they had to do. Then, 
after enforcing truthfulness, neatness, and 
economy, she said, — 

“You know that the Lord Jesus died 
and rose again for you. You love to sing 
his praise, and to draw near to him in 
prayer. But remember that this is not 
all of religion. You must do right, as 
well as pray right. Your lives must be 
“full of kind deeds towards each other; full 
of gentle and loving affection, full of 
unselfishness and truth: this is true piety. 
You must make Monday and Tuesday 
just as good and pure as Sunday is; 
. remembering that God looks not only at 
your prayers and your emotions, but at 
the way you live and speak and act, 
every hour of your lives.’ 
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“ Then she sang Whittier’s appropriate 
hymn :— 

“*Oh! praise an’ tanks, de Lord he come 

To set de people free ; 

And massa tink ‘it day of doom, 
And we of jubilee. 

De Lord dat heap de Red Sea wabes, 
He just as strong as den: 

He say de word ; last night we slabes, 
To-day de Lord’s free men.’ 

“ Here were a thousand people breathing 
their first free air: they were new-born, 
with the delicious sense of freedom. They 
listened with moistened eyes to every 
word which concerned their future, and 
felt that its utterance came from a heart 
which could embrace them all in its sym- 
pathies.... : 

“ As she spoke, the circle grew larger, 
and the people pressed round her more 
eagerly. It was all a part of their new 
life. They welcomed it; and, by every 
expression of gratitude to her, they showed 
how desirous they were to learn. Those 
who were present can never forget the 
scene: a thousand dusky faces, expres- 
sive of such fervency and enthusiasm, 
their large eyes filled with tears, answer- 
ing to the throbbing heart below; all 
dimly outlined by the flickering rays of a 
single lamp. And when it was over, we 
felt that we could understand better our 
relations to them, and the new duties 
which this great hour had brought upon 


us.” 

But the army was marching and 
fighting on, and the hospital depart- 
ment was again changed to the Pa- 
munky River, where, at White House, 
the new base of the army was made. 
The battle of Cold Harbor was in 
progress as the steamers anchored in 
the stream, the guns reverberating 
through the still air of a brilliant 
sunset hour. 

In the swampy ground of this vast 
plain (the best point for a hospital 
in all that region), the work of estab- 
lishing kitchens and feeding-stations 
went on, the malaria creeping . into 
the blood, and the poison of those 
midnight exhalations proving to 
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many who were working there the 
seeds of death. The next day the 
wounded were brought in, eight 
thousand in all. 

On the 7th of June, Miss Gilson 
writes, — 


“This White House is a tremendous 
field. We are working night and day. 
When we think of preparing for a night’s 
rest, heavy ambulance-trains arrive loaded 
with these poor, suffering men, helpless 

and broken, the dead among the living. 
' The transportation over fifteen miles of 
bad roads in army-wagons is worse than 
death, they say. . . . We make twenty or 
thirty gallons of milk punch at a time, 
and immense caldrons of soup. But 
there is no end.” 


Early in June the army of the 
Potomac crossed the James. The 
hospital encampment at White House 
was broken up, the equipage trans- 
ferred to steamers, which were or- 
dered to move up towards City Point, 
which was to be the final base of 
operations against Petersburg and 
Richmond. Before the army had 
reached its positions in front of Pe- 
tersburg, Mr. Fay, Miss Gilson, and a 


portion of the Auxiliary Corps of the 


Sanitary Commission, had pressed for- 
ward to within sight of the intrench- 
ments of that city, and with stores 
and anesthetics were preparing for 
the great conflict so soon to follow. 
The medical wagong had not arrived 
when the battle began; and the pri- 
vate stores of Miss Gilson, especially 
the chloroform, was of great service to 
the surgeons who were operating in 
rear of our line of battle, giving thus 
relief to hundreds who were under 
the knife. On the 17th of June, 
even while these battles in front of 
Petersburg were in progress, she 
wrote, — 

“Last night the battle raged fiercely. 
We have never heard such musketry fir- 
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ing during the war; and this morning at 
five, artillery and musketry again. We 
are only a mile and a half from the battle 
line, and could see the shells burst from 
the brow of the hill; but our wounded 
give no time to witness the battle. I feel 
old and stiff to-day: bending down and 
dressing wounds on the damp ground 
makes me old. 

“It is a lovely moonlight night, but 
beauty and horror are here strangely min- 
gled. I turn from this scene for a mo- 
ment, to the quiet beauty of your wood- 
bined home. I read again your letter, 
and am with you in the library, enjoying 
at the western window the light of fading 
day. I feel the fresh breeze of evening 
playing through the rustling vine-leaves ; 
and for a little time I can forget war, and 
all its fearful surroundings.” 


For three days the battle raged in 
front of Petersburg, leaving upon our 
hands many thousand wounded men. 
The colored division of the Ninth 
Corps was here first brought into ac- 
tion, and hundreds were left upon the 
field. They were brought down to 
City Point, where a temporary hospi- 
tal had been provided. It was, how- 
ever, in no other sense a hospital than 
that it was a dépdt for wounded men. 
There was defective management and . 
chaotic confusion. The men were 
neglected, the hospital organization 
was imperfect, and the mortality was, 
in consequence, frightfully large. 
Their condition was horrible. The 
severity of the campaign, in a mala- 
rious country, had prostrated many 
with fevers; and typhoid, in its most 
malignant forms, was raging with in- 
creasing fatality. 

These stories of suffering reached 
Miss Gilson at a moment when the 
previous labors of the campaign had 
nearly exhausted her strength; but 
her duty seemed plain. There were 
no volunteers for the emergency, and 
she prepared to go. Her friends de- 
clared that she could not survive it; 
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but, replying that she could not die 
in a cause more sacred, she started 
out alone. A hospital had to be 
ereated; and this required all the 
tact, finesse, and diplomacy of which 
a woman is capable. Official preju- 
dice and professional pride had to be 
met and overcome. A new policy 
had to be introduced, and it had to 
be done without seeming to interfere. 
Her doctrine and practice always 
were instant, silent, and cheerful obe- 
dience to medical and disciplinary or- 
ders, without any qualification what- 
ever; and by this she overcame the 
natural sensitiveness of the medical 
authorities. 

A hospital kitchen had to be or- 
ganized upon her method of special 
diet ; nurses had to learn her way, 
and be educated to their duties: 
while cleanliness, order, and system 
had to be enforced in the daily rou- 
tine. Moving quietly on with her 
work of renovation, she took the re- 
sponsibility of all changes that be- 
came necessary; and such harmony 
prevailed in the camp, that her policy 
was vindicated as time rolled on. 
The rate of mortality was lessened, 
and the hospital was soon considered 
the best in the department. 

The management of her kitchen 
’ was like the ticking of a clock; reg- 
ular discipline, gentle firmness, and 
sweet temper, always. The diet of 
the men was changed three times a 
day, and it was her aim to cater as 
far as possible to the appetites of in- 
dividual men. At one time nine 
hundred men were supplied from her 
kitchen; her daily rounds in the 
wards brought her into personal in- 
tercourse with every patient, and she 
knew his need. 

The following passage, from the 
pen of Harriet Martineau, in regard 
to the management of the kitchen at 
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Scutari, by Florence Nightingale, is 
true also of those organized by Miss 
Gilson in Virginia. The parallel is 
so close, and the illustration of the 
daily administration of this depart- 
ment of her work was so vivid, that 
if the circumstances under which it 
was written were not known, it would 
have been considered a description of 
our kitchen in the colored corps at 
City Point :— 

“The very idea of that kitchen was 
savory in the wards; for out of it came, at 
the right moment, arrowroot, hot and of 
the pleasantest consistence; rice-pud- 
dings, neither hard on the one hand, nor 
clammy on the other; cool lemonade for 
the feverish, cans full of hot tea for the 
weary, and .good coffee for the faint. 
When the sinking sufferer was lying, with 
closed eyes, too feeble to make moan or 
sign, the hospital spoon was put between 
his lips, with the mouthful of strong broth 
or hot wine which rallied him till the 
watchful nurse came round again. The 
meat from that kitchen was tenderer than 
any other, and the beef-tea more savory. 
One thing that came out of it was the 
lesson on the saving of good cookery. 
The mere circumstance of the boiling 
water being really boiling there made a 
difference of two ounces of rice in every 
four puddings, and of more than half the 
arrowroot used.” 


Again, in contrasting the general 
kitchen with the light or special diet 
prepared for the sicker men, there 
was all the difference between having 
placed before them “the cold mutton- 
chop with its opaque fat, the beef 
with its caked gravy, the arrowroot 
stiff and glazed, all untouched as 
might be seen by the bedsides in the 
afternoons, while the patients were 
lying back sinking for want of sup- 
port,” and seeing “the quick and 
quiet nurses enter as the clock struck, 
with their hot-water tins, hot morsels 
ready cut, bright knife, fork, and 
spoon, all ready for instant eating.” 
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The nurses looked for Miss Gilson’s 
word of praise, and labored for it; 
and she had only to suggest a variety 
in the decoration of the tents, to 
stimulate a most honorable rivalry 
among them, which soon opened a 
wide field for displaying ingenuity 
and taste; so that not only was its 
standard the highest, but it was the 
most cheerfully picturesque hospital 
at City Point. 

We quote again and briefly from 
“ Hospital Life :” — 


“ This colored hospital service was one 
of those extraordinary tasks, out of the 
ordinary course of army hospital disci- 
pline, that none but a woman could exe- 
cute. It required more than a man’s 
power of endurance, for men fainted and 
fell under the burden. It required a 
woman’s discernment, a woman’s tender- 
ness, a woman’s delicacy and tact; it re- 
quired such nerve and moral force and 
such executive power as are rarely united 
in any woman’s character. The simple 
grace with which she moved about the 
hospital camps, the gentle dignity with 
which she ministered to the suffering all 
about her, won all hearts. As she passed 
through the wards, the men would follow 
her with their eyes, attracted by the grave 
sweetness of her manner; and when she 
stopped by some bedside, and laid her 
hand upon the forehead and smoothed 
the hair of a soldier, speaking some cheer- 
ing, pleasant word, I have seen the tears 
gather in his eyes, and his lips quiver, as 
he tried to speak, or touch the fold of her 
dress, as if appealing to her to listen, 
while he opened his heart about the 
mother, wife, or sister far away. I have 
seen her in her sober, gray flannel gown, 
sitting motionless by the dim candle-light, 
with her eyes open and watchful, and her 
hands ever ready for all those endless 
wants of sickness at night, especially sick- 
ness that may be tended unto death, or 
unto the awful struggle between life and 
death which it was the lot of nearly all of 
us to keep watch over until the danger 
had gone by. And in sadder trials, when 
the life of a soldier whom she had 
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watched and ministered to was trembling 
between earth and heaven, waiting for 
Him to make all things new, she seemed 
by some special grace of the Spirit to 
reach the living Christ, and draw a bless- 
ing down as the shining way was open to 
the tomb. And I have seen such looks of 
gratitude from weary eyes, now bright- 
ened by visions of heavenly glory, the last 
of many recognitions of her ministry. 
Absorbed in her work, unconscious of the 
spiritual beauty which invested her daily 
life, — whether in theo kitchen, in the heat 
and overcrowding incident to the issues 
of a large special diet list, or sitting at 
the cot of some poor, lonely soldier, whis- 
pering of the higher rcalities of another 
world, she was always the same presence 
of grace and love, of peace and benedic- 
tion. I have been in the wards with her, 
where the men have craved some simple 
religious service, —the reading of Scrip- 
ture, the singing of a hymn, or the offer- 
ing of a prayer, — and invariably the men 
were melted to tears by the touching sim- 
plicity of her eloquence.” 


On the 20th of June, Miss Gilson 
wrote thus of the pressure of her 
work : — 


“ We have one hundred and forty cases 
of typhoid. We have had no cooking- 
stove ; and all our gruels, soups, and tea are 
made by an open fire under a hot sun. 
We have three thousand men in hospital.” 

June 28.—“ To-day we have a 
breathing spell; a fresh breeze has come 
to our weary bodies. For days the 
thermometer has been over 100°; now 
we feel cool and refreshed. Still the 
wounded are here; still the sick come in; 
still the army is in front of Petersburg; 
still they lie in the dusty trenches, not 
disheartened. It is wonderful how they 
keep up their spirits. . . . 

“It is very singular, this new experience 
with sick colored men. The sick are very 
sick, and seldom recover: the wounded 
are most imperturbable creatures, utter- 
ing no complaint. The dust is intolera- 
ble. We have never endured so much. 
No roses ‘here, nothing of beauty, only a 
parched and arid plain,—a mile square 
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wounded mea.” 

July 8.—It is hot, and we are smoth- 
ered by the dust. The day has been a 
hard one. My men in the kitchen are 
down with fever. I have stood all day 
over a raging stove making soups and 
gruels for two hundred men; then later, 
tea for a hundred more, besides the diet 
for the convalescents. Yet I have found 
the time to visit the wards, to read to the 
men, listen to complaints, and straighten 
out abuses. Poor fellows! they are full of 
their “ miseries,” their special term for all 
pain. They are like children in one’s 
hands. These details only show you how 
much there is to do. 

July 12.—“Many thanks for your 
supplies. They have been personally dis- 
tributed. Mr. Hassard’s box could not 
be excelled, either in the quality or the 
packing of the articles. Many of our 
friends have fainted at their posts, and 
have been sent home with typhoid fever. 
But so far I seem to keep my strength.” 


On the 12th of August, Miss Gil- 


son wrote, — 
“You say I am getting familiar with 


death. Yes: but death wears its most 
solemn aspect when it touches our indi- 
vidual lives. Sometimes it makes terri- 
ble voids in our hearts. I groaned aloud 
last night, so heavy was my heart, when 
I knew I should not again see Mrs. Bar- 
low. * 

The year of this hospital service at 
City Point wore on. The winter of 
1864-65 came, and found a noble 
hospital department organized and 
sustained by the genius of that model 
medical director, Dr. Edward B. Dal- 
ton. With every facility ‘furnished 
by a magnificent army base, he so 
adjusted the complicated machinery 
of hospital administration, as to leave 
his mark upon the field-hospital sys- 
tem, which in the previous history 
of the war had never been brought 
to such perfection. During these 


1 Mrs. Gen. Barlow, one of Miss Gilson’s 
party, who died from the exposures of the previ- 
ous campaign. 


Helen L. Gilson. 


months of comparative inaction, while 
the army was lying in its trenches in 
front of Petersburg, the work went 
quietly and efficiently on. The inci- 
‘dents from Miss Gilson’s notes would 
fill a volume. Even the most touch- 
ing of them we have no room for 
here. 
As the spring of 1865 opened she 
wrote, — 


“T am tired, tired, chronically tired. 
Tired to the very marrow of my bones. 
Last night I tried to answer your letter, 
but dropped asleep, pen in hand. Last 
evening, from the special diet, I fed three 
divisions of the hospital. Each case was 
catered for separately. Each day I have 
to decide how much beef or mutton is 
needed; order it, waste nothing, save 
the pieces of bread for puddings, &c., and 
at the same time the adaptations necessa- 
ry in all the cases arising in such a vast 
hospital, keeping a wholesome and pleas- 
ant atmosphere, — make the brain as well 
as the hand weary. 

March 17,- 1865.— There are stages 
in our physical and mental development 
when we think much, not about, but upon 
ourselves. We need these lessons while 
we are learning to live. After that, an 
unconscious growth goes on; and with an 
eye ever raised to Christ, our pattern, and 
to heaven, our home, we lose ourselves in 
the attaining; and are hardly conscious 
of individual life, which is swallowed up 
in doing and living for others. From this 
outside life, comes inward peace; sweet 
rest; which is more than ecstasy to the 
weary soul. Intense joy, intense sorrow, 
wears the soul; but for the peace that 
comes from looking Christward and 
heavenward, let us seek.” 

19th. —“ You spoke of spiritual near- 
ness. I have always believed ip it, and 
last Sunday I was thinking of you partic- 
ularly, as the day of your motto. It is a 
great comfort to believe in the spiritual 
presence of those we love, either in this 
world or the other, when we are home- 
sick and heart-sick here; and sweeter 
still, in the nearness and communion of 
One who abideth ever and always, minis- 
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tering to our loneliness, even before we 
can send up our petitions. 

. « « “I wish I could hear the robins or 
so lonely without 


some spring-bird : it is 
them.”’ . 

The last campaign of the army of 
the Potomac was entered upon with 
vigor’in April. On the 2d of that 
month the army broke through the 
lines, and entered Petersburg, and 
followed Gen. Lee’s retreating forces 
to Appomattox Court-House, where 
terms of capitulation were agreed 
upon, and the war was closed. 

The hospital department at City 
Point was ere long closed, and the 
army was soon marching back on its 
return. In May, Miss Gilson made 
her quarters in Richmond at a hospi- 
tal at Camp Lee, where she closed 
her army work, returning home dur- 
ing that summer in impaired health, 
to linger a year or two with suffering 
until she entered upon her rest 
eternal. : 

On her last birthday, she wrote, — 

“ Life has been long to me, but God 
has given me the sunshine of sweet, dear 
friendships. I thank him for the joy and 
the sorrow. I love humanity, the world, 
and I want to live that I may serve and 
be happy through my work.” 

As if thinking of the end, she 
wrote, — 

“TI was reading for my comfort to-day 
the fifty-fourth chapter of Isaiah. It is 
beautiful; and I have taken to my heart 
that sweet promise, ‘ For a small moment 
have I forsaken thee, but with great mer- 
cies will I gather thee.’ I will trust.” 

This is the last record we possess 
of the pen of Helen Gilson. Her 
close was sweet and peaceful, as be- 
came the evening of such a day. She 
had always said, “ Do not try to pro- 
long my life when the time has come 
for me to die.” True to this feeling, 
when the hour came, she put her 


hand upon her forehead, felt the 
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damp, and said calmly, “This is 
death. The door is open, let me go.” 
And the angels bore her to her 
Father’s home. 

From the many tributes of love 
and sorrow that the tidings of her 
death called forth, we select a’ few 
passages, written by those who had 
known and felt the value of the ser- 
vices they commemorate. 


“ What an angel of God’s mercy she 
was! By what ministries of heart and 
hand, by what tireless offices of a love 
that must have been learned at the feet 
of Jesus, did she bless those who were so 
favored as to be where she passed by ! 

“ My memories of her are all so intimate- 
ly associated with her exhausting labors 
amid scenes of suffering, with a face full 
of anxiety and care, yet always cheer- 
ful, with a step weary, yet ever willing, 
that it is pleasant to think of her now 
as having entered into the heavenly rest.” 


Rev. W. H. Channing gives the 
following reminiscence : — 


“T first saw her standing at an open 
tent door, with two large tin vessels of 
farina and soup before her, supplying 
nurses who were carrying refreshments to 
the wounded, after the first disastrous de- 
feat at Fredericksburg. Never have I 
forgotten, and never shall I forget, the 
light of her eyes, and her smile, when, 
looking up, she gladly greeted me as a 
fellow-helper; that glance, and her first 
words, revealed to me her generous, de- 
voted heart. .. Three times we met in 
common service on the field of battle; 
and each time she grew brighter and bet- 
ter to my vision. Early in the bleak, 
bitter December mornings, late in the 
sultry May evenings, amidst pelting 
thunder-storms, or under scorching noon- 
day suns, under every trying¥ circum- 
stance of fatigue or exposure, she was 
always calm, cheerful, and brave ; abound- 
ing in resources, exhaustless in sympathy ; 
tenderly anxious to comfort the wounded 
and sick; saintly in counsel and prayer 
for the dying; earnest to receive and 
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convey the last messages and tokens to 
friends far away. 

“ What radiance of womanly sweetness 
she spread around her by her presence, 
the music of her voice, her gracious love- 
liness! How raised above all frivolous 
folly she seemed, by earnest straightfor- 
wardness, transparent sincerity, and com- 
manding conscience! It was most notice- 
able how soldiers and officers, nurses and 
surgeons, grew courteous, affable, gentle, 
refined, under her charm. Utterly un- 
conscious of her own attractive beauty, 
she moved to and fro, clad in a spotless 
robe of innocence, like a little child or a 
guardian spirit. An influence went out 
through look, manner, gesture, benign, 
calm, purifying, till, unaware almost, the 
rough were softened, and the coarse made 
clean, and the brave and manly quick- 
ened to finer heroism by reverence for 
noble womanhood. And what sagacity, 
good sense, wisdom, marked the action 


“Where Earth and Heaven Meet.” 


and speech of this seemingly untaught 
and inexperienced country-girl! One 
marvelled at her well-ordered arrange- 
ments, her forethought, prompt adapta- 
tion, skill, deftness, tact. Whence had 
she gained this shrewd discernment of 
character ; this power of managing others 
by honest directness of speech and deal- 
ing; this presence of mind in emergen- 
cies; this energy to turn evil into good, 
and make the best of all conditions ? 

“Do you remember that Sunday even- 
ing in the gloaming, when she came, with 
her attendant, on horseback, to the Rowe- 
House Hospital on the Plains, and at our 
request, standing at the head of the stairs, 
sang hymn after hymn to our poor 
wounded fellows? They said it was like 
the voices of angels. Ay! it was so. 
She stands for us now at the head of the 
golden stairway to the heavens; and 
the voice is ever, ‘ Nearer, my God, to 
thee; Nearer to thee.’” 





“WHERE EARTH AND HEAVEN MEET.” 


Wuetuer between lie meadows green, 
Where sun and shadow play; 
Or silent snow-fields intervene, 
With trees of leafless gray ; 
Or stately hills send down supplies 
To blue lakes at their feet,— 
Beyond them all, I seek the line 
Where earth and heaven meet. 


Tis there the fleecy clouds come forth 
To sail upon the sky ; 

And there the summer showers arise 
When all the fields are dry ; 

And thence into my thirsty heart 
Come thoughts both sad and sweet, 

When gazing on that distant line 
Where earth and heaven meet. 


Sometimes remote it seems, and dim, 
Through earthly mists that rise ; 

Again, distinct and clear it stands 
Before my longing eyes. 

O face beloved I cannot see! 
O lips I may not greet! 

Till Life’s horizon line I reach, 
Where earth and heaven meet. 
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SIX OF ONE 


BY 


HALF A DOZEN OF THE OTHER.* 


CHAPTER XVII. 


VauLenTine’s Day came in Lent 
last year, and soon after Easter 
the Bardles establishment was broken 
up for the summer wanderings. Jane 
went for a few weeks to Greyford, but 
was to spend the summer with her 
sister Sophy in Newport. 

She found that she had just missed 
seeing Rachel Holley and Horace, in 
Greyford. Mr. Holley had taken 
Rachel away with him “out West.” 

“ Somehow, since his wife is dead,” 
said Miss Burgess, Jane’s aunt, “ Mr. 
Holley can’t seem to settle down to 
any thing at home. He has gone 
out prospecting a little. He did talk 
about Denver City and St. Paul’s; 
but I shouldn’t wonder if he settled 
down before he got there. Mrs. 
Holley’s relations are all in Chicago, 
and Mrs. Worboise has moved out 
there, I suppose you heard.” 

Jane heard, too, that Dr. Sylva and 
Nettie joined the Holleys, just for 
the journey, and nobody knew when 
Nettie would be back. 

How quiet Greyford seemed! Jane 
looked up and down its broad streets, 
with their huge elms shading it on 
either side ; and, in the late afternoon, 
she seemed to see the same cows 
wandering home that she used to 
watch when she was a child. They 
ran wildly into Deacon Spinley’s side 
yard, just as they used to, and were 
chased out with the same con- 


1 This story is written in co-partnership, by Miss 
Hale, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Whitney, Mr. F. W. Lor- 
ing, Mr. Perkins, and Mr. Hale. Each partner is 
entirely and personally responsible for all the 
imaginings, opinions, and statements of all the 
other partners. . 


tumely, as it seemed, by the same 
boy. 
One day, while she was with her 
aunt, she opened a little cupboard 
that was set into the side of the old- 
fashioned chimney of the sitting- 
room, to put away into it some of the 
things she was tired of seeing on the 
mantle-piece. She was surprised to 
find standing in front of one of the 
shelves, looking at her, alittle bear of 
carved wood, which she had never 
seen before.’ She took it out to look 
at it, when Miss Burgess exclaimed, 
“There, Jane, I almost forgot to give 
it to. you. Horace Vanzandt left it 
for you, to show you he had improved 
in carving since the old days. He 
put it up on the mantle-shelf; but, 
seeing it was getting dusty, I set it 
away in the cupboard, and clean for- 
got it.” 

It was in very old, childish days 
that the Vanzandts lived next door 
to the Burgesses. Horace had a 
special gift at whittling, and used to 
make dolls’ chairs and tables for Jane, 
that she kept in her baby-house as 
long as they would stand. The little 
Jane valued them, though the legs 
were rickety; and they were the pride 
of her establishment. . 

One day, when Horace was about 
six years old, he was found crying on 
the door-step. Tears were unusual 
with this ambitious youth. Jane 
tried to find out the trouble. He held 
up a bit of wood in his hand, saying, 
“T tried to make it a bear, and it will 
be a pig.” 

This was a tragic event in child- 
hood, but had been the source of an 
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infinite number of jokes afterwards ; 
Horace insisting that his bears, in 
after life, turned out nothing but 
pigs. 

“He wants to show me that he 
can make a bear,” said Jane, as she 
took it up stairs with her. This was 
on one of her last days of packing, 
and she did the bear up in tissue- 
paper, and put it in one of the sacred- 
est trays of her trunk. She had a 
letter from Mark in the afternoon; 
and when she went back to her room 
she unpacked all her things, took the 
bear out, and set it up on the mantle- 
piece. 

“T may as well leave it with the rest 
of my things,” she said. 

The next morning she went away. 
She looked round her room before she 
left, with her travelling-bag in her 
hand. The little bear sat up on his 
hind legs, and looked at her. She saw 
the little bear, took it, and plunged it 
into the top of her bag. 

Sophy went up stairs with Jane to 
her room, after she reached Newport, 
and was present when Jane opened 
her bag, to take out some of her 
things. “What a dear little bear!” 
exclaimed Sophy, when it appeared. 
“It is just the thing to set on the top 
of your little clock. I had a plan for 
a cuckoo-clock for your room, but 
Ned thought you would not like the 
noise. And perhaps it is best not to 
have two in the house. And he 
found this pretty little carved thing 
for the mantle-piece. And just what 
it needs is this little bear.” 

Jane’s summer passed on quietly. 
Its peace almost terrified her. It 
made her think of one of those cloud- 
less summer days “that are called 
“ weather-breeders,” and she had a 
vague dread of a storm collecting be- 
hind the horizon. 

She had the most charming letters 
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from Mark, full of tenderness and 
eloquence and poetry. She liked to 
read them over and over. After she 
had been especially moved by one of 
these letters, she would take away 
Horace’s little bear from the top of 
the clock, and set it aside. But Ann, 
the housemaid, had an unwonted eye 
for symmetry, and always found it out 
and put it back again. 

“ Of course it’s absurd,” said Jane 
to herself, “to make any thing out of 
such a little thing. But I wonder if 
Horace meant any thing more than 
fun, and to show me that he had 
improved in carving. Yet it keeps 
me thinking of him; and I can’t see 
the right of it, that all Mark’s letters 
should not keep him in my mind so 
much as the sight of that little thing 
makes Horace always present to me!” 

As for Mark, he liked Chicago. It 
would be hard to find a wide-awake 
young man, whether he were poet like 
Mark, inventor like Horace, or a gen- 
eral, driving, enthusiastic putter-of- 
things-through like Jeff, who did not 
like Chicago in those days, at least, till 
he had seen the folly of it. In the 
first place, Chicago was, as Mark’s 
old friend, Dr. Sylva was used to 
say, a central ganglion of the world’s 
nervous-system,— the life of the world 
found its centres there; and then 
Humfry, on the other side the 
table, would laugh, and say, “He 
means it is a relay station on the 
wires,” which was substantially what 
the Doctor did mean. Everybody was 
in a hurry ; everybody looked forward, 
and was so perfectly sure of his future 
that he discounted it at whatever rate 
of interest. Mark did not find that 
a great many people came into the 
Johnsonian Library; but that was 
all the better for the librarian. It 
gave him more time to write for “ The 
Lakeside Monthly,” in which he was 
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‘an accepted and favorite contributor. 
As he walked home at night, he 
would stop and see Mr. Walsh, and 
look over the last new books, and in 
his beautiful bookstore, that most lux- 
urious of “ loafing-places,” turn over 
some of the new English newspapers. 
Then, ignoring the horse-cars, he 
would cross the bridge westward, 
often stopping to study character or 
race, as the fresh-water seamen worked 
their boats or schooners through the 
drawbridges or up and down the 
crowded stream. Mark lived in nice 
rooms with some old friends who kept 
house well out on the prairie, as he 
used to say, on the west side. But 
he did not. dislike his walk, night or 
morning. In the warmest August 
evenings he came home well con- 
tented with himself, and declaring, 
that, if you did not walk fast, the air 
was not oppressive. This meant, be- 


ing interpreted, that as he walked he 
had been blocking out a new novel, 
or whipping into shape the refractory 


rhymes of a new sonnet to Jane. To 
think that that quiet girl, so well- 
balanced, so little demonstrative, 
should have got this empire over our 
bright, intense poet, who cannot sleep 
to-night unless to paper he has con- 
fided what he thinks and what he 
knows! Ah, Jane! Jane! as he 
makes “lowly ” do its duty in rhym- 
ing with “holy,” and reserves fit 
place lower down in which the line is 
to round off into “ melancholy,” are 
you reading his last sonnet? or are 
you looking at Horace’s bear? 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
HORACE VANZANDT TO MARK HINS- 
DALE. 
999 West 12TH Street, Aug. 11, 1870. 
My pear Marx,— The Grey- 
ford people tell me you are in Chicago. 
And to think that your old dream is 
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fulfilled, and that you are librarian- 
in-chief! Shall I not make you order 
full sets of “ Annales des Mines,” and 
“ Royal, Engineer Transactions,” and 
every thing else in my line? You 
know, old fellow, that I am to spend 
next winter in Chicago, and, if things 
turn out well, all my life. It is one 
of those hits which fellows here call 
“bonus ictus,” that being supposed 
to be the Latin for “a good lick.” 

Do you know any thing about 
cut-offs? Very likely you do not; but 
on the proper management and adjust- 
ment of cut-offs depends the very 
price of the coal that you will burn 
next winter to warm your Alexan- 
drian library, or whatever its name 
may be. It is estimated that the 
truly successful cut-offs now in use 
diminish the quantity of fuel needed 
in the steam-engines which employ 
them by twenty-three, twenty-seven, 
and in some cases thirty-five, and 
even thirty-six and two-thirds per 
cent. So you see a cut-off, if it is 
really good, is a virtual addition of 
such an amount as those figures rep- 
resent ‘to the coal-product of the 
country. 

Well, we have stumbled on an old 
fellow — queer fellow too; regular 
down-east Yankee — who has a most 
amazing and ingenious invention for 
a new cut-off. If you were here I 
could explain it to you in two min- 
utes; but without a working model 
you would hardly understand it. I 
have just sent off to London, where 
we are to get an English patent, 
some capital drawings of it by Rachel, 
which would make you understand it 
perfectly. No matter. Some friends 
of mine have an interest in the pa- 
tent for the whole North-west, with 
the exception of Davenport, Dubuque, 
and two or three other cities, which 
had been sold before. We propose te 
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establish one good shop to begin with, 
as our head-centre; and the ques- 
tion now is where it shall be put. I 
have been rather in favor of Chicago 
myself, it is such an advantage to be 
at a central point. Wherever it is 
established, Chicago will be my cen- 
tral point for some months, till we are 
ready to begin, for I have the over- 
sight of all the sub-contracts we 
make. 

Oddly enough, as very likely you 
know, our old friend Mrs. Worboise, 
at whose adventures you have heard 
us laugh so much, is established there. 
Would you mind going round to see 
her, and finding out surreptitiously 
whether I can go to her direct when 
Icome? IfI write and ask, she will 
turn out the best inmates she has; 
Abe Lincoln and his wife and Thad 
would have to go to make room 
for me, if she could not provide 
. otherwise. But if you think she has 
a decent attic, or other landing-place, 
which I can have without ruining 
her, just engage it for me, and let me 
know. They tell me business was 
never opening so briskly in Chicago. 
But I believe that is what you West- 
ern fellows always say. How soon I 
shall be saying “ we Western fellows!” 
It will be real good to live in the 
same “school deestrict ” with you 
again, old fellow. Good-by. 

Yours forever, 
Horace VANZANDT. 


Mark was thoroughly glad to find 
that one of the old set was coming 
out to be near him, though it were 


but fora time. Of course, he found 
that Mrs. Worboise had room enough 
for Horace, and he was only sorry 
that he had established himself on 
the West Side. She was in that part 
of the city well at the southward, 
where it begins to become a little 


" 
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open, and her good, spacious house 
had room enough and to spare for 
Horace and his belongings. Well 
pleased was she to know that fate 
had thrown him under her roof again. 
Mark was quite sure that the letter 
gave him pleasure so far. He was 
also sure that it gave him no pain 
—no, no sort of pain —to find Hor- 
ace speaking of Rachel and Rachel’s 
drawing as if he were so in the habit 
of regarding her as entirely his own 
property, that there need be no ex- 
planation why she was drawing illus- 
trations of specifications for him. He 
was sure this gave him no pain. But 
he wondered a little why it gave him 
no pain. He knew very well, that 
ever since Valentine’s Day, and before, 
every poem he had written to any- 
body had been written to Jane Bur- 
gess. There was a true woman, who 
could appreciate him and his. Still, 
he could not but remember, also, that 
night when Rachel’s mother died, 
and the verses he wrote to her the 
next Valentine’s Day; and, indeed, 
he remembered that he wished he 
knew how he could ask her for a lit- 
tle drama of his, called “ The Pearl in 
the Well,” which he had sent to her 
with a pretty dedication, and which 
nobody had any copy of excepting 
her. He was not quite sure but he 
could get it brought out at Crosby’s 


Opera House; and, if he had not 


wholly dropped correspondence with 
Rachel, he would write and ask her 
for it. It puzzled him a little to 
know, first, how he ever could have 
thought that she was so good a critic 
of his work; and, second, why he was 
not more jealous of Horace, of whom, 
in fact, he was not jealous at all. 

Of which mysteries the explana- 
tion was simple enough to anybody 
who could look at them without the 
obscuring films which clouded Master 
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Mark’s vision. He and Rachel Holley 
had been to school together, and had 
gone home together. She had ridden 
on his sled, and, in return, had taught 
him to play cat’s-cradle. Then she 
had become a woman at thé’ period 
when he was ceasing to be a boy, but 
had not become a man. Being the 
woman he knew best, he honored her, 
prized her, and supposed he loved 
her. It is a mistake which often 
happens where propinquity, as Miss 
Edgeworth calls it, has brought a 
boy and girl together. The woman 
Rachel judged the situation better 
than the fledgling Mark; and this 
was the reason why Rachel did not 
engage herself to him, when he plead 
so earnestly, and wrote verses which 
were so pretty, after her mother’s 
death. : 

But Mark was to become a man in 
his time. A dreamy man, if you 


pléase; a man who did not yet 
know much about how the wolf was 
to be kept from the door, or whether 
the little god of love could or could 


not turn the spit. Still, he was a 
man. Being a man, he had been 
thrown into near and confidential 
intercourse with another charming 
woman, Jane Burgess. Who, indeed, 
was not in confidential intercourse 
with this sympathetic Jane? Yet, 
again, she was the first cultivated 
and accomplished woman whom the 
man Mark Hinsdale had seen nearly. 
Being the woman he knew best, he 
honored her in turn, prized her, and 
supposed he loved her. He wrote her 
very pretty verses, and sent her very 
charming letters. He certainly loved 
her as he had never loved Rachel, 
and that was really the reason why 
he was not in the least jealous of 
Horace Vanzandt. But all this, 
which it is easy enough for all of us 
to understand, was not so clear to 
37 
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Mark, who could not understand that 
as lately as two years ago he was in 
that transition condition of the polly- 
wog, or the tadpole, which, by the - 
more careful writers in anthropology, 
is called the condition of the hobble- 
dehoy. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Tue Bardles family, with full con- 
tingents of nurses for the children, 
even with a man-servant who was to 
see to the baggage, as if it needed 
any seeing to, and with Jane, of 
course, had gone to sleep at Rochester, 
N.Y., and had waked some forty 
miles east of Windsor, opposite De- 
troit, in Canada. Jane had gulped 
down an immense regret when she 
had found that she was to be trun- 
dled by Niagara, actually “in full 
sight of the cataract,” as Ned Bardles 
told her, without any idea of the 
pain he gave her, and that she 
was not to have any sight of it, not 
even to be waked to see the shimmer 
of the white spray in the moonlight, 
nor to hear the roar of the water. 
She even had rebellious plans that 
she would sit up till midnight and go 
out upon the platform as they passed, 
if so she might fulfil the dream of 
twenty years, and at least feel that 
she had “seen Niagara.” But no 
one gave the least countenance to 
this. Her berth had to be made up 
when the other berths were made up. 
All she could do was to resolve that 
she would not go to sleep. Perhaps 
she could jump up when the time 
came. But, alas! before the time 
came, she was so far asleep that she 
thought it was ironing day at Deacon 
Spinley’s, and each successive kitchy- 
bunk of each twenty-foot rail that 
they passed over, appeared in her 
dream as a flat-iron thrown by Mrs. 
Spinley at the crash towel which was 
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hanging on her roller. So Jane did 
not “see Niagara” that time. 

Forty miles east of Windsor every- 
body was awake, and began to say he 
had not slept a wink all night. Jane 
had washed herself in a few thimble- 
fulls of cinder soup, which at her call 
distilled like dew into the bottom of 
a cinder-specked basin in the ladies’ 
dressing-room. She had rubbed some 
ring or lamp she had about her, 
and those good genii, who were al- 
ways her friends, had arranged the 
“tangled dark-brown hair,” so that it 
seemed as if nothing had disturbed 
her; the same genii had created 
for her matchless and spotless cuffs 
and collars. Then Jane went back 
to the narrow quarters where she had 
slept, and found that some other 
genii had been round with wands, and 
that the berths had disappeared, and 
that in their places were wide and 
deep “ rep-covered” seats, lighted by 
large plate-glass windows, through 
which she could see, what was a sight 
quite new to her, the blackened clear- 
ings, the log-cabins, and the Septem- 
ber harvest and fruitage of a new 
country. The sun was well up, and 
the scene was exciting enough, even 
to a person less hearty, healthy, and 
alive than Jane. 

An hour of this rapid panorama 
shifting, and she knew, without ques- 
tion, that she was hungry. But Jane 
was a little reticent; and she lived 
on a principle which had never yet 
failed her, which the Western people 
embody in their direction “ Don’t be 
first to squawk.” Jane knew very 
well, that, by the same law of nature 
which made her hungry, Ned Bar- 
dies was already more hungry than 
she; and she knew that if he were in 
that condition, all powers in earth 
would be set in operation to meet his 
necessities, and, still more, that she 
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should fare as well as he. So Jane 


. still looked out upon pigs and stumps 


and corn and pumpkins and sheep 
and log-cabins; caught now and 
then the long, low line of the lake 
which they were skirting; saw in a 
few moments more that the number 
of cabins increased, and that they were 
approaching some place with a name; 
saw Ned Bardles begin to bustle, and 
to stir up the nurses and the chil- 
dren: and thus it happened that 
in fifteen minutes from the time when 
Jane was well aware that she was 
hungry, she was hustled up stairs 
in the steam ferry-boat at Windsor, 
had been placed opposite some sau- 
sages and fried oysters, by that most 
attentive host who presided there, 
was receiving his assurances that 
every hand-bag, veil, umbrella, news- 
paper, and shawl-strap were in such 
safety as the bank of England even 
did not give its specie, and was listen- 
ing to his explanations of the length 
of time which was before her for her 
meal. “ Central Michigan! were they 
going by the Central? Heavens! 
what hours were before them then for 
breakfast !’’ In all which her voluble 
and hospitable friend was substantially 
correct. Jane had time enough for 
a good breakfast. 

The Bardles children, sandwiched 
in with nurses, were at her left. At 
their extreme left they were protected 
by Mrs. Bardles. Mr. Ned Bardles, 
belonging to a sex- which has rights, 
was down stairs, far from any break- 
fast-room, watching their baggage as 
it passed the customs-officer. So were 
all the men of all the parties. The 
ladies and children, therefore, were 
well forward with their breakfast, — 
the children had finished their beef- 
steak and omelette, their sausages 
and fried oysters, and were beginning 
on their buckwheats and maple sirup, 
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when four gentlemen filed up from 
the lower deck to take such chance 
of breakfast as they might, and found 
seats opposite our friends. The last 
of them flung his cap and gloves on 
a table, ordered “coffee, steak, Indian 
bread,” drew a stool into place, and 
turned to sit opposite Jane. It was 
Horace Vanzandt. One of the lucky 
double-sixes of travelling! 

A bright, hearty, pleasant addi- 
tion he made to their party. He 
‘and Jane had not met now for more 
than a year, and only for a few mo- 
ments then. All six of us suppose, 
looking back upon it, that neither of 
them. appeared to the other as 
changed ; certainly, neither would have 
said that the other was “ improved ;” 
still, as we have talked it over, our 
verdict has been, that these two fresh 
_and true young people could not have 
knocked about in the world as much 


as they had in two years, more or less, 
since the famous Greyford sleigh-ride, 
without gaining that self-possession, 


information, tact, if you please; 
that facility in expression, and facility 
in listening, which varied society 
gives, to which the reading of good 
novels contributes, which, all com- 
bined, so lighten up man or woman 
in intercourse, even with the nearest 
of their old friends. At all events, 
Horace had a world of information 
about people in whom Jane was in- 
terested, which was new to her, and 
she as much that was new to him. 
Still more, he had been making rapid 
steps in his profession. He had 
learned very thoroughly, by this time, 
how little he knew; an immense ac- 
quisition for the youngster of three 
and twenty. She had moved, as peo- 
ple say, in the society of Boston and 
Newport ; among people no whit more 
intelligent or highly-bred than those 
she left at Greyford, byt among peo- 
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ple of many more types; and their ex- 
perience had varied hers, and had 
quickened her methods of expression. 
So it happened, if we six have rightly 
analyzed and synthetized, that Hor- 
ace was more quiet, more simple, and 
far more profound in what he had to 
say ; that Jane was less shy, and more 
animated, in what she had to say. 
Certainly, talk ranged over an im- 
mense range; but neither said any 
thing of the bear. 

The Bardleses all made Horace feel 
at home. Indeed, they were occupy- 
ing almost the whole of a #lrawing- 
room car with their immense party. 
Nor is there a better chance for long 
and satisfactory talk than in a good 
drawing-room car, when the road is 
well ballasted, and the train well run. 
No postman, nay, no door-bell, there ! 
So, for a happy hundred and fifty 
miles, be the same more or less, they 
talked, they amused the children, 
they read the September “Oxtp anp 
New,” they talked again, and cut out 
cats and horses from paper for the lit- 
tle ones, and talked again, and talked 
again ; and so they came to Marshall, 
where the train stopped for dinner. 
Dinner was soon over, and all the 
party were back again in their car 
but Ned Bardles himself, who was 
taking the last possible moment with 
his cigar. His wife, as usual, began 
to be uneasy; the train began to 
start, when Ned appeared at the door 
triumphant, threw it open, and waited 
on the platform for Nettie Sylva to 
come in. 

Our readers may recollect the cir- 
cumstances under which Horace Van- 
zandt and Nettie Sylva parted at the 
North Denmark sleigh-ride. We 
have tried to make them understand 
with how much and with how little 
feeling Nettie wrote to him when he © 
was first in New York; how far she 
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then felt hurt by his manner in writ- 
ing to her, and how far she pretended 
to feel hurt. We have also tried to 
make the reader understand how deep 
was the wound which Jane Burgess 
had received, when, in face of the ob- 
servations of the mild police of Grey- 
ford, and of every decision of its com- 
mon law, Jeff Fleming, who had been 
supposed to be hers, and hers only, 
since they outspelled the best spellers 
in the district, had transferred his heart 
and hand to this same Nettie, after 
his long illness at the deacon’s. To 
analyze @nd synthetize on those 
yearnings was comparatively easy. 
It is not quite so easy to say just 
‘what went through each heart of the 
three, and each mind, when they met 
so unexpectedly in the drawing-room 
car at Marshall. 

They were all fond of each other; 
that was certain. The girls were 
Still, Jane 


very fond of each other. 
did not think Nettie had ever treated 
Horace fairly, and she had told her 


so more than once. For all that, in 
the very depth of her heart, Jane 
was glad that, as things had turned, 
Nettie had treated Horace as she had. 
It was clear’ to Jane’s well-balanced 
mind that Nettie never could have 
made Horace happy, and she doubted 
whether Horace would have made her 
happy. Now, to pass to Nettie, the 
bright, pretty, coquettish thing we 
must confess she was; she was “ just 
as glad as she could be” to see them 
both. She said so, and we all six 
think she was. It was her way to 
be glad ; and she was more apt to be 
glad when she was on the top crest 
of a wave that seemed likely to topple 
right over, than on any conceivable 
level of any summer sea. Still, 
though Nettie was “just as glad as 
she could be,” she undoubtedly was 
well aware that Jeff Fleming was as 


entirely Jane’s property, when he 
came frozen stiff into the deacon’s 
house, had only Jane asserted suze- 
rainty, as was any unmarked log the 
deacon’s property when it was flung up 
by the river on his meadow. Nettie 
knew this in her guilty heart; and 
she knew as well that that night 

when she had played “Les Larmes” 

to Jeff, and he, susceptible, tender fel- 

low, had been so tearful, so tender, 

and so happy, she knew, or thought 

she knew, she had been giving a‘ 
great wrench at Jane’s heart-strings. 

And as for Horace,— Horace had 

comforted himself with Rachel; yes, 

verily. Stik Nettie did happen to 

notice that the guard-chain Horace 

wore was one she knit for him, and 

that there had been a time when she 

could have kept him in Greyford for- 

ever had she chosen. So, though 

Nettie was “just as glad as she could 

be” to see them both, we all six 

think that it was with the joy of 

wild adventure, and that she was cu- 

rious to know how many of the egg- 

shells among which they were all 

to tread would be broken, and how 

many would hold firm their yolks 

and their albumen. 

It must be confessed that neither 
of the girls seemed externally in the 
least disturbed by any of these reflec- 
tions; they kissed and laughed, and 
held each other by all four hands; 
then Nettie did all the necessary 
civilities to Mrs. Bardles and the rest ; 
and then the three, Jane, Nettie, and 
Horace, nestled down into one vis-a-vis, 
and began talking of how it had all 
fallen out that they had all come to- 
gether. Horace was trying to per- 
suade himself that he ought not feel 
confused. Had not Nettie snubbed 
him, once, twice, thrice, n times? to 
take his favorite mathematical for- 
mulas. Nay, had she not accepted 
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Jeff willingly, in defiance of him and 
of Jane both, and of all Greyford 
beside? None the less is it true, 
that, of the three, Horace was the 
only one who for a moment appeared 
to be ill at ease. 

But this did not last long. They 
were soon telling each other facts, 
and facts are an immense relief when 
there is any loose screw in people’s 
sentiments. Nettie was explaining 
about her journeyings. Mr. Holley 
was prospecting in his eternal lumber 
speculations, and had taken Rachel 
with him. They had been up in 
Minnesota, beyond St. Paul’s, she 
knew not where. Nettie, meanwhile, 
had been staying with an old friend 
at Ann Arbor. She was to meet the 


Holleys at the Sherman House in 
Chicago on this particular day, and 
here she was, so far on her way. She 


had been riding with them all the 
way from Ann Arbor without know- 
ing it. é 

Then the Holleys would be in 
Chicago with them all! And Mark 
was there already. What fun! 

Neither Jane nor Horace dared ask 
Nettie where Jeff was. And Nettie, 
dashing as she was, did not happen to 
tell. 

Evening found them at Chicago. 
Horace was to go to his quarters at 
Mrs. Worboise’s. The Bardleses and 
Jane were all to go to the new house 
in Erie Street. But all parties went 
round with Nettie to the Sherman 
House. There, sure enough, they 
found Rachel Holley and her father. 
There, as it happened, was Mark Hins- 
dale, making a friendly call. The 
girls both thought that he and Rachel 
seemed on a very brotherly and sisterly 
footing. Five of the six, in the 
chances of life, had brought up at 
Chicago. They agreed they would 
all see the sights together the next 
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day. Who could tell when they 
all should come together again ! 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE sight-seeing lasted longer 
than they had expected ; and all _par- 
ties of our friends grew well wonted 
to Chicago before it was at an end. 
The Bardles cortége was settling 
down in their new house. Mr. Hol- 
ley’s combinations about the lumber 
lands in Minnesota seemed to draw 
out into longer and longer convolu- 
tions, which he explained to no one, 
and for which no one caréd. They 
began on their lion-hunting with de- 
termined ardor, supposing that they 
must finish it in threedays. But the 
days lengthened into weeks; and 
for every day of every week, these 
young people found themselves togeth- 
er almost every afternoon, every even- 
ing without exception, and some- 
times in the morning. There was 
an excursion to Hyde Park, the 
pretty watering-place of Chicago; 
there was an excursion to Riverside, 
that wonderful and beautiful country 
town, where, before your house is built, 
your sidewalk is laid, your water and 
gas-pipes ready, your drainage ad- 
justed, and, in short, every griev- 
ance of ordinary building cared for 
before you begin. There were the 
stock-yards to be seen, under the over- 
sight of Mr. Denison, a new-made 
friend of Mark’s, who was very atten- 
tive, and with whom that sad flirt 
Nettie made very rapid acquaintance. 
Always there was, for a place of ren- 
dezvous, the cool, pleasant reading- 
room of the Johnsonian Library, where 
Mark had created for the time a vat 
of lemonade, having ordered ice by the 
week from the ice-man. There were 
the elevators to be seen, and explained 
in detail by Horace. There were the 
water-works, with the most interest- 
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ing and courteous explanations from 
Mr. Chesborough and Mr. Clarke. 
Jane, Nettie, and Rachel had all 
been teachers; and they had found 
some old Normal-School acquaintance 
in the high school, which had a great 
interest forthem. And in Mr. Barry 
they had the most instructive and 
kind guide in the treasures, then still 
in their fulness, of the Chicago His- 
torical Library. In those days there 
was a great deal for intelligent curi- 
osity to see and enjoy in the young 
city of the Lakeside. 

No one of them, perhaps, observed 
it then; but the rather unusual fact 
for them, that they were not precise- 
ly paired, brought these young people 
into a relation new to them, and 
much more: fresh and healthy than 
they had ever been in before since 
childhood. As they had grown to be 
men and women, they had always, by 
some fate outside themselves, been 
thrown in couples. At the sleigh- 
ride, for instance, already spoken of, 
it was to be Mark and Rachel, Jeff 
and Jane, Horace and Nettie. In 
New York, it was Rachel and Horace. 
In Boston, it was Jane and Mark. 
Always they had been counted off by 
twos, as the drill sergeants say, 
whether they would or no. But in 
these various walks, rides, and sails 
of Chicago, that arrangement was 
necessarily broken. For there were 
only two of the young men, — nobody 
knew where Jeff Fleming was, — and 
there were all three of the young 
women. It might well be that there 
was some Mr. Denison, or Mr. Marsh, 
or Mr. Fay beside, of the party, — 
very likely two or three of the 
Chicago gentlemen, who had found 
out that three pretty Yankee girls 
were seeing sights together. But 
the old doublet combination was 
broken up. If they started in one 
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arrangement for a walk, they came 
back in another. And, without their 
thinking much of it, each of them 
was thus making out the real life and 
character of the others a thousand 
times better than they ever did 
before. And no people can find 
more surprises in each other than 
those. 

One Saturday night, as they land- 
ed from an excursion on the water, 
Mr. Forsyth, who handed Jane on 
shore, and walked up the street with 
her, asked her where she was to go 
to church the next day; and, before 
the party separated, she held a con- 
gress on the street-corner that they 
might arrange to go to church to- 
gether the next day, on their last 
Sunday in Chicago. On their other 
Sundays they had been broken up, 
by one and another chance, and 
parted. This time they would go to- 
gether. 

To this they agreed; and, after a 
little chaffer, it was determined that 
Mark and Horace should meet at the 
Sherman House, escort Rachel and 
Nettie to Mr. Bardles’s house, where 
Jane should be in waiting, and they 
would all go together to Unity 
Church, on the North Side, to hear 
Robert Collyer, who had not long re- 
turned from England; and this they 
did accordingly. 

They were not too late, certainly, 
but not too early; were met by a 
courteous gentleman at the door of 
the church, who found they would be 
glad to sit near each other, and apolo- 
gized that he must therefore place 
them near the door. The church was 
large, without galleries; it was al- 
ready well filled. The low pews, curv- 
ing a little back in the middle, were 
ranged so close to each other as to 
give a social or congregate aspect to 
the congregation. And the first feel- 
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ing with our Connecticut friends was, 
that they were at home. 

The organ was of sweet tone, and 
was very well played; something 
almost weird in the voluntary started 
the tears in Rachel’s eyes. Then 
the preacher rose in the pulpit. A 
large, strongly-built man, with full, 
cheerful face, iron-gray hair, and 
sympathetic, though piercing eyes, 
read the opening hymn, with a home- 
like, earnestness, that, in an instant, 
made them forget him, while they 
were lost in the emotion of the lines. 
This direct simplicity controlled them 
even more when he read the Scrip- 
ture. The passage was that in Luke, 
describing the unfruitful fig-tree, and 
the allusion to the eighteen men who 
were killed by the tower in Siloam. 
The young people felt almost as if 
the eighteen were their own friends, 
and wondered why they had never be- 
fore cared for their destruction. After 

_ prayer, the congregation sat silent, 
while a few plaintive chords from the 
organ seemed to take up the eager and 
intensely personal petition. It was 
really a relief that no one said a 
word, for those over-charged minutes. 
And when the preacher did rise, with 
the hymn-book, and read the first 
verse of the hymn, with intense feel- 
ing, no one was surprised that he laid 
down the book, and sat down, as if 

» he could read no more. 


“I want a principle within, 
Of jealous, godly fear ; 

A sensibility to sin ; 
A pain to find it near.” 


After the hymn was sung, he gave 
out his text. 

“Or those eighteen, upon whom 
the tower in Siloam fell and slew 
them: think ye that they were sinners 
above all men that dwelt in Jerusa- 
lem?” 
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Our young friends had never heard 
such a sermon. They were magnet- 
ized by the speaker’s personal power ; 
they were led along in perfect sym- 
pathy by his simplicity; they were 
moved to intense feeling by his un- 
disguised emotion. In the beginning, 
this or that quaint illustration or sug- 
gestion, thrown in without any reserve 
in his curious Yorkshire dialect, made 
them turn to each other sometimes 
with a sympathetic smile. But, be- 
fore he was done, sympathy expressed 
itself rather by pressure of hand with 
hand, or stillness even more rapt 
than ever. For he was speaking now 
of the mutual and common life of 
men. How impossible for any one of 
us to live for himself, or to die for him- 
self! We must not say nor think, that 
those are publicans, and we are purer 
than they; do they sin, is it not be- 
cause the atmosphere of their lives 
has been so tainted? and who is re- 
sponsible for that atmosphere, if not 
we, among the rest? He just alluded 
to the horrible frauds detected just then 
in the New York Ring, but it was with- 
out invective: from that allusion he 
passed on to speak with intense feel- 
ing of that average conscience of the 
nation, in which the conception or 
execution of such frauds could be 
possible; and he held man, woman, 
and child to the duty of purifying 
that conscience, and quickening the 
common life. The whole hushed 
assembly testified by its subdued 
manner, as the service ended, to the 
power of this personal appeal. 

As our friends began their walk 
home, Nettie found herself walking 
with Mark Hinsdale. “If I lived 
within twenty miles of that man,” 
she said, “I would hear no other 
preacher. I would come here if I 
came barefoot. O Mark! what lives 
we lead! How can one fling away 
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life as one does, when, as he says, 
the thoughtless make others thought- 
less and the brave make others 
brave ?” 

It seemed to Mark that he had 
never seen the real side of Nettie, 
beneath her merry play, before. 

Jane and Rachel were together, 
Horace with them, “I was never 
in a Unitarian church before,” said 
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Rachel. ‘“ Are they always so grave 
and silent as they leave church, and 
as they go home?” 

“T doubt if they always hear such 
sermons,” said Horace. “ These peo- 
ple seem to me to feel as I do; asif I 
never knew before my duty to the 
world, or as if’? —and he paused and 
shuddered — “ as if we were all on the 
edge of a common calamity.” 





CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


BY F. B. PERKINS. 


CERTAIN minds are ingenious, but 
not practical. In philosophy, they 
labor very much as the perpetual- 
motion men do in mechanics; they 
construct symmetrical and ingenious 
mechanisms, which will not go. Lan- 
guage, the Classification of Knowl- 
edge, and Systems of the Universe, 
are favorite objects of this delusive 
activity. We shall quote, for compari- 
son, instances of the former two, be- 
fore describing our instance of the 
third. . One James Brown published 
at Philadelphia, some thirty years 
ago or more, a number of books on 
English Grammar, containing a de- 
lightfully logical and complete nomen- 
clature and analysis, and having, by 
the way, in his list of “ Approvers of 
the System,” such respectable Bos- 
ton names as Barnum Field, William 
D. Swan, Joseph Hale Abbot, Wil- 
liam Russell, and others; besides 
those of DeWitt Clinton, Pres. Nott, 
8. B. Woodworth, and a good many 
more people of reputation. Mr. 
Brown closes his preface with the 
following amiable reference to his 
namesake, Mr. Goold Brown, and to 
Dr. Peter Bullions, who, he intimates, 
possess, if they are not themselves, 
“twining serpiants.” The passage is 


a fine specimen of the “ Amenities 
of Literature,” not found in Disraeli. 
“Be this as it may, however,” says 
our grammarian, “I frequently open 
these animals in the progress of my 
Appeat. And if the pupil wishes 
to behold their frantic throes, see the 
deadly poison which they have in 
their horny cells for him, and to wit- 
ness the pus of error generated in 
the ulcers which these two Murray 
menders have added to his sores, he 
will read that work with interest.” 
Mr. Brown’s book is called “An 
English Syntithology.” Epeology, he 
says, is the science of words, and is 
divided into Syntithology, and Eped- 
eicology. English Syntithology (viz., 
Grammar) is divided into twelve 
parts, such as Cratology, Idiology, 
Synology, &c. The names of the 
parts of speech are modifications upon 
the terms clad, clade, cled, clede, 
clid, clide, clet, clit, and corm, or noun. 
To these are prefixed nepoe and poe ; 
and prota and plero may be put be- 
fore the terms, either alone or with 
the prefixes; thus affording a goodly 
table of permutations. Poeclad, for 
instance; and pleronepoecorm ; write 
them all out yourself if you want to. 
Tense is chronodex; mood is cordic- 
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tion; modifications of a verb other 
than tense are the nechronodex. A 
poetene is “that syllabane, or frame- 
work of words, which forms a cordic- 
tion.” Mono is a clause. Phemic, 
prophemic, preprophemic, &c., are 
perfect, imperfect, &. Theamatic, 
theatronic, &c., describe the reladic- 
tions or pronominal relations, and so 
on. All this is worked out into a 
complete grammar, the second part 
alone (from which the present refer- 
ences are taken) being a book of some 
four hundred and fifty pages. There 
is, or used to be, rattling enough 
in the recitations of a well-drilled 
class in parsing; but the “live thun- 
der” that would leap from the 
tongue of a successful pupil in Syn- 
tithology is something that most 
people would rather imagine than 
endure. We give a specimen or two. 
Here is a rule—a rather short one: 
“Those edable poeclades which have 
a be and have nechronodex, often 
substitute their prophemic chronodex 
for their be and have nechronodex ;” 
which sounds very much like some of 
the tongue-tangling devices that the 
children put to each other, about 
Theodore Thistlesifter and his sister, 
Mr. Peter Piper, and others. Attitu- 
lation is a description of the quali- 
ties of words, thus (to be said fast): 
“John went. John, a mero poecorm, 
theatronic reladiction, uni numerdic- 
tion, and masculin genediction. Went, 
an exertive, inedable poeclide, pro- 
phemic chronodex, gnomefying with 
John.” Once more: “ My son. My, 
a word of nepoe claditory, y organ- 
otory, plero nometory, supplemental 
to I, theamatic relatory, numeral 
gradutory, uni numitory, nepos plu- 
ritory, masculin genitory, clede idio- 
tory, natural organotory, gnomefying 
with son.” 

A similar genius was Judge A. E. 


Brown’s about language. 
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B. Woodward, whose treatise on the 
classification of knowledge, “A Sys- 
tem of Universal Science,” was pub- 
lished in a large octavo volume of 
three hundred and seventy-one pages, 
at Philadelphia, in 1816. The author 
was a territorial judge in Michigan, 
and therefore may be supposed a 
man of some degree of professional 
ability ; his notions about practical 
investigations in universal science 
were pretty much on a par with 
Poor old 
fellows! They expected, no doubt, 
to pervade their respective fields with 
their fame, instead of subsiding into 
book-stalls and collections of eccen- 
tricities. Judge Woodward was of 
the opinion that knowledge as a whole 
had better be called, “The Enca- 
tholepistemia.” This was divided 
into three departments, collectively 
termed the Eparchia; the three into 
six, called the Synecia; the six into 
eighteen, called the Diorismia; and 
lastly, these into sixty-four ultimate 
divisions, called the Epistemia. All 
the terms were Greek, and symme- 
trized by their Greek endings, which 
were -ica in the three higher, and -ia 
in the lowest division. Thus, we 
have Callilogia, Poesia, Euphradia, 
and Diacrisia, for the four depart- 
ments of Callilogica, which is one of 
the three departments of Anthropo- 
glossica, &c. As for war, it is Po- 
lemitactica, and is divided into eight 
things ending in -taxia, viz., Pezo-, 
Hippo-, Baryto-, &c., a fearful and jaw- 
cracking array, that might in itself 
put an army to flight. 

Very much such another machine, 
but much more pretentious, is the new 
revelation, not of language only, nor 
of classification of knowledge only, 
but of every thing whatever, which is 
offered to the world by Mr. Stephen 
Pearl Andrews, in a roomy and well 
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printed volume of nearly nine hun- 
dred pages, and in which he claims far 
more than God Almighty has ever 


claimed for any teachings of his. 


through any .book inspired by him. 
God’s. revelation sets forth a code of 
religion and of morals, but does not 
enter upon the domain of the responsi- 
ble human powers of acquirement and 
activity. The revelation of Andrews, 
however, sets. forth, — with promises 
of details in further volumes to come,— 
@ new religion, a new sociology, a new 
universal instrument of philosophical 
scientific research, a new language, 
and a new alphabet. The religion is 
very tenderly hinted at, as if not 
lightly to be exposed to the poking of 
fun by the irreverent, and with grave 
warnings to any generation of nine- 
teenth-century vipers ; as, for instance 
(p. 44) :— 

“The church must not then as- 
sume to dictate to God the mode in 
which a new revelation or dispensation 
shall occur... . Let the religious 
world look to it, and see that they do 
not reject the truth because it comes 
again ‘out of Nazareth,’ or in an 
unexpected guise. It is possible, — 
they should admit, — that they may 
not have understood, in advance, all 
the immensity of the complexity and 
consistency of the development of 
God’s providence on earth.” 

“They” may not. The intima- 
tion is pretty clear that Andrews has, 
and that to his Yankee Nazareth we 
had better be deeply respectful and 
grateful for its good thing. And, in- 

1 The Basic Outiine of Universology. An intro- 
duction to the newly discovered Science of the 
Universe: its elementary principles; and the first 
stages of their development in the Special Sciences. 
Together with Preliminary Notices of ALWATO 
(ahl-wah-to), the newly discovered scientific 
universal language, resulting from the principles 
of Universology. By Stephen Pearl Andrews . . 
Revelation through Science; Philosophy of Inte- 


gralism; Advent of the Reconciliative Harmony of 
Ideas. Royal octavo, New York: Dion Thomas, 
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deed,we have heard pretty distinct and 
direct statements that Mr. Andrews 
has habitually asserted personal claims 
of a grade that would justify infi- 
nitely higher reproofs and warnings 
than this. We remember, too, to have 
seen his presence mentioned on some 
recent platforms at public meetings, 
along with sufficiently notorious char- 
acters. This is, however, consistent 
enough ; for it was the very highest 
Being of all who consorted with pub- 
licans and sinners, and justified the 
habit. 

The new method in science and 
philosophy is as far superior to Ba- 
con’s, as the calculus to counting on 
your fingers. The scheme of soci- 
ology is equally advanced. Fourier, 
itis admitted, had good points ; and the 
merits of Comte, one-sided as they 
are, are most kindly conceded; but 
still, what could be expected from a 
man who was only, as Mr. Andrews 
reminds us that Comte was, “ Phil- 
osophoid, Naturoid, Synstatic, and 
only Pseudo-Reconstructive”? In 
place of their lop-sided dreams, Mr. 
Andrews gives‘ us Integralism, and 
the Pantarchy. This last is not, 
O scoffer, the reign of the Pant-aloon, 
or -alet, either, but an order of exist- 
ence for communities which shall 
exemplify in their harmonious de- 
velopment the application to the 
affairs of every-day life, of the prin- 
ciples of the new religion, and of the 
new scientific praxis too. 

The new language, instead of be- 
ing, like previous attempts of the kind, 
a mere empirical fancy, is the natural 
utterance of the universe, revealing 
itself via the Andrusian larynx. Its 
more popular name is Al-wa-to (All- 
Speech-Thing); its “technical or 
philosophical name,” however, is, as 
any one must see, greatly superior; 
it is Ti-ki-wa (Unition-Division- 
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Speech). The alphabet, grammars, 
dictionaries, school-books, translations 
of standard works, &c., are all, we 
are told (p. 124), “in various stages 
of preparation or advancement, in the 
Sciento-literary Laboratory of the 
University,— an entire new literature, 
in fine, of the Universal, or Planetary 
order.” We strive in vain to con- 
ceive the emotions of the hard-read- 
ing student on finding that our ex- 
isting earthly literature, of a million 
and a half works or so, is to be in- 
creased by the addition of another 
literature, in a new language, and 
comparing with his million and a half 
as the planetary system does with the 
earth alone. But the alphabet is not 
yet forthcoming; and, for the present, 
the Fonetic Nuz is ahead of Mr. An- 
drews, and our old friend Komstok at 
least his equal. 

But what is it? With what has all 
this been done, and is all the rest 
going to be done? For it must be 
observed that the Andrusian (see p. 
11 for this adjective), like the Spirit- 
ualist revelation, is always going to 
extend the area of human thought, 
though neither has thus far done se. 
The new instrument is Analogy. The 
whole method of the book consists 
avowedly of attempts to deduce true 
conclusions from correspondences of 
things material to things immaterial ; 
a procedure which admits of actual 
sequences of thought just about as 
much as the celebrated question of 
our youth: If one cocoanut costs two 
yards of lace, how far is it from the 
4th of July to Cape Cod? 

“ Analogy,” says Mr. Andrews (p. 
105), “is now about to be applied as 
a new Element of Science — the basic 
Element in fine of All Science, when 
Science shall be rightly conceived or 
apprehended.” He then quotes Mr. 
Emerson’s entertaining illustrations 
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of analogy from “ Nature;” Fou- 
rier’s definition of it; and Sweden- 
borg’s mystical and confused talk 
about it, from “ Heaven and Hell;” 
upon which he superadds, thus: 
“ Analogy, as I employ the term, em- 
braces, classifies, and explains all 
that is meant by these writers; but 
in addition to all this, it is an exact 
and measurable echo of likeness, so 
far as the underlying law of distribu- 
tion is concerned, between any two 
or more given domains of being, let 
their superficial differences be what 
they may. This may be illustrated 
by the fact that all the geometrical 
properties of a circle, including its 
radii, its concentric rings, and its re- 
lated angles” (none of these are 
properties at all, by the way), “ would 
remain the same (if it were symmet- 
rically divided), and be the same, 
for all the different sectors and arcs 
of the circle, no matter with what 
diversity of coloring the surfaces of 
the different sectors might be overlaid. 
There would be thus an exact scIEN- 
TIFIC basis of likeness underlying a 
superficial manifestation of numer- 
ous differences. Universology dem- 
onstrates that precisely such is the 
plan of the Universe, and that there 
is thus Unity or Law in the midst 
of an infinite variety of manifesta- 
tions.” (We follow here and else- 
where the Andrusian typography.) 

Now one immediate question is, 
why are not color and its varieties 
scientific subject matter, as much as 
form? Because, replies Mr. Andrews, 
in my system science deals with form 
only. Such is, in fact, his definition ; 
which must be remembered through- 
out the book, or it will be misunder- 
stood. 

The “basic” analogy of all, upon 
which the whole Andrusian system is 
erected, professes to be substantially 
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the famous Pythagorean theory of 
number. We quote again the para- 
graphs which develop this notion. 
They are perhaps a little too long; 
but they show the very heart and 
foundation of “Universology,” and 
may save five dollars (the price of. 
the volume) to some inquiring 
reader. After arguing that there 
must naturally be three fundamental 
principles in all science, “and corre- 
spondentially, of Being itself, as the 
Subject Matter of Science,” and that 
“the FUNDAMENTAL Principles of 
all science are to be sought in the 
Mathematics,” Mr. Andrews pro- 
ceeds :— 


“ Here the numbers One (1), Two 


(2), THREE (3), the beginnings of the 
Numerical Series — or of all Count — 
answer to our call, and appear as the 
First Heads or principles. . . of the 
whole Positive Numerical Domain. 
. . -It is at these simple beginnings 
that the scientific world, imitating 
the progress of the child, must make 
its commencement of the new and 
exact and all-embracing, or universal 
scientific career. ‘ Unless ye become 
as little children, ye can in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 
“The number ONE (1) is the head of 
the odd number series of the cardinal 
numbers; the number Two (2) of 
the even number series; and the 
number THREE (3) of the integrated, 
or composite, or reconciliative series. 
Conjointly they are, therefore, the 
Heads and Representatives, or, other- 
wise, the Joint-Head-and-Represen- 
tative, of the Cardinal or Chief Series 
of Numeration; the Grand Domain 
of Abstract Mathematical Science. 
“In a more general sense the 
number ONE (1) represents itself 
alone, as the simple absolute unit. 
The number Two (2) is then represen- 
tative of all plurality, or the spirit of 
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plurality, which is pluralism. This 
is, in turn, all variety or difference 
whatsoever. The number THREE (3) 
then represents the HIGHER UNITY of 
the primitive absolute unity, repre- 
sented by one (1); witH the variety 
or difference, represented by two (2). 
In other words, one (1) is the type 
of simple unity ; two (2) the type of 
variety; and three (3) the type 
of the new and compound unity of 
the simple unity witH the variety. 
This is that INFINITE UNITY IN va- 
RIETY, and VARIETY IN UNITY, 
which, it will be demonstrated, is the 
positive type of EVERY EXISTENCE 
and MOVEMENT WHATSOEVER from 
the least to the greatest. For this 
last, and composite idea, I have 
adopted the new technical expression 
UNI-VARIETY. This subtle complex- 
ity is what one of the German meta- 
physicians, Herbart, has shrewdly 
perceived to be the ultimate law of 
being; and what he has called with 
great propriety, despite the paradox, 
— struggling with the difficulty of 
expression, —the IDENTITY OF THE 
IDENTITY WITH THE NON-IDENTITY. 

“ From these Three Primitive Num- 
bers are then derived the Three Prim- 
itive Laws or Fundamental Principles 
of Universology, which may now be 
formally introduced and defined as 
follows : — 

“1. The First Law or UnIver- 
sAL Berne (in the natural order of 
precedence) has relation to the num- 
ber One (1), and may be regarded as 
the Spirit of OnE; whence it is de- 
nominated Unism, from the Latin 
Unus, One. It ramifies, or perme- 
ates, constitutively, ALL THovuent, 
all ExIsTENCE, and ALL MOVEMENT; 
and is ONE of the TWO organizing 
forces, or factors, or PRINCIPLES of 
all things in the universe of matter 
and mind.” 
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This must suffice for transcription 
in mass. In like convincing style 
are set forth Duism, and Treism (or 
Tre-Unism or Tri-Unism, or Tri- 
nism), which last “is therefore 1pEN- 
TICAL WITH Reat Berne or Con- 
CRETE Existence itself.” This 
phrase will have to bear examination, 
by the way, particularly the word 
“identical,” in which there is concen- 
trated the enormous fallacy of the 
whole book, —the confounding of 
analogy with causation. The rest of 
the volume is a laborious develop- 
ment of applications of this wonder- 
ful principle. Its arguments are 
every now and then brought up in 
what may be called a dress-parade, by 
means of queer diagrams and pictures. 

A few items may be added, to ena- 
ble the student to fix more clearly 
the proper place of this revelation. 
Thus, it is imbued throughout with 
the false, sensual, and pretendedly 
mystical notion of sex in all things, 
whose votaries have always been in 
danger of promiscuous licentiousness. 
Like Hobbes and Swedenborg, it seeks 
to establish a causal analogy between 
the individual human being and the 
whole race, using, for instance, Swe- 
denborg’s term “The Grand Man.” 
The hierarchy of human faculties 
which is adopted makes “knowing” 
highest, leaving the emotional nature 
to a second place. As for the new 
language, we have left no room to at- 
tend to it. In itself, there are bare- 
ly references to it; but a new scien- 
tific terminology is used, of which a 
few instances may be seen in our ex- 
tracts, and which consists chiefly in 
the modification of existing words by 
putting cheap Greek tails on them. 
In this there is a system, of course; 
it is as good as + are or Wood- 
ward’s, but no better. There is an 
enormous affectation of learning, 
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overstrained, however, in abundance 
of places, so as to be seen through. 
For instance, it is false philology to 
take the syllable oid from the Greek 
eidos; the “contest of the Realists 
and Nominalists” (p. 40) was not 
the same as that of idealism and sen- 
sationalism ; it did not go to the gen- 
eral question, whether any thing had 
a material existence, but only to the 
particular one, whether general ideas 
had a material existence ; the deriva- 
tion of ovation from ovum (p. 578), 
so as to mean good-egging, as con- 
trasted with rotten-egging, is simply 
ludicrous; it might much better be 
taken from ovis, referring to the 
sheepishness of the modest conqueror. 

Of minor objections, we pass over the 
extraordinary display of italics, small 
capitals, capitals, and initial letters, 
which makes some of the pages look 
as if they had been set from a case 
of “pi;” for this is a matter of taste. 
But we must expose Mr. Andrews’s 
cruel injustice to Higgins. He (An- 
drews) has paraded his obligations 
to Pythagoras, Swedenborg, Fourier, 
Comte, &c., but we are grieved to 
say, has avoided even to name Hig- 
gins. However, it is the fate of 
modest merit to be overlooked and 
undervalued in 1872, as much as, it 
was in 1798. He shall have what 
small meed of justice we can do him, 
however. 

In the prospectus of Mr. Higgins 
(of St. Mary Axe, London), sent to 
the editors of “The Anti-Jacobin ” 
(see No. 23 of that paper, for April 16, 
1798), along with the first canto of a 
poem entitled “The Loves of the 
Triangles,” and in the poem itself, 
are found many coincidences with 
Mr. Andrews’s doctrines. 

Thus, says Higgins, “Our first 
principle is, then, the reverse of the 
trite and dull maxim of Pope, ‘ What- 
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ever is, is right.’ We contend that 
‘ whatever. is, is wrong... . Our 
second principle is the ‘ eternal and 
absolute perfectibility of ‘man.’” 
Again, he asserts that proper modes 
of living would raise man “to a rank 
in which he would be, as it were, ail 
MIND; would enjoy unclouded per- 
spicacity and perpetual vitality; feed 
on Oxygene, and never die, but by his 
own consent.” Compare for this 
idea, Mr. Andrews’s words, p. 37 
of his introduction — “The perhaps 
indefinite prolongation of life through 
the higher style of scientific investi- 
gations which the new science will 
introduce.” Again: Mr. Higgins at- 
tempts “to enlist the imagination 
under the banners of geometry;” a 
proceeding which might very well 
have suggested Mr. Andrews’s junc- 
tion (as in our quotations, and in his 
hook generally) of mathematics with 
all sorts of imaginations. We quote 
a few lines, which will abundantly 
prove our point, and will show, more- 
over, where Mr. Andrews got his 
idea of the universal and pervading 
existence of sex in all things; and 
how much he is like Higgins (and 
James Brown too, only rather milder) 
in his contempt for those who don’t 
agree with him : — 


Stay oe rude steps, or e’er your feet invade 


The Muses’ haunts, ye Sons of War and 

Trade! 

Nor you, ye Legion Fiends of Church and 
Law, 

Pollute these pages with unhallowed paw! 

Debased, corrupted, grovelling, and confined, 

No Derinit10ns touch your senseless mind ; 

To you no Posrutates prefer their claim ; 

No ardent Axt1oms your dull souls inflame ; 

For you no TANGENTS touch, no ANGLES 
meet, 

No Circxes join in osculation sweet ! 


For me, —ye Cisso1ps, round my temples 
bend 

Your wandering curves, ye CoNCHOIDS ex- 
tend ; 
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Let playful Penpvxes quick vibration feel, 
While silent Cycxo1s rests upon her wheel ; 
Let Hyprosrtarics, simpering as they go, 
Lead the light Naiads on fantastic toe ; 
Let shrill Acoustics tune the tiny lyre ; 
With Evoutp sage fair ALGEBRA conspire ; 
The obedient pulley strong Meonanics ply, 
And wanton Optics roll the melting eye! 
We fear Mr. Andrews can hardly 
have a satisfactory answer to this. 
But just once more: “ Form,” says 
Mr. Andrews, “is generated from 
number ” (p. 357); and he variously 
demonstrates a theory of creation be- 
ginning with number, and then pro- 
ceeding through points, lines, &c., al- 
most exactly like Higgins; who says, 
in the notes to.the same poem (line 
39), “ We may conceive this Primeval 
Point or Punctum Saliens of the Uni- 
verse, evolving itself by its own en- 
ergies, to have moved forward in a 
right line, ad infinitum, till it grew 
tired. After which, the right Line, 
which it had generated, would begin to 
put itself in motion in a lateral direc- 
tion,’&c. We regret that we cannot 
quote it in full ; it is Andrews to a dot. 
There was to be an.“ Algebraic Gar- 
den, where the Fluents are described 
as rolling with an even current be- 
tween a margin of curves of the 
higher order, over a pebbly channel, 
inlaid with Differential Caleuli.” 
This lovely idea, we believe Mr. An- 
drews has not transferred. 


Only the ludicrous features of this 
book can justify our having given it 


.8o0 much space; and they only pro- 


vided we have made the exhibition 
entertaining. Useful it can hardly 
be, except by way of warning. Mr. 
Andrews’s book, to come down to di- 
rect description, is a big miasmatic 
exhalation. Its light is delusive, it 
leads you into the mire, and it smells 
badly when you have caught it. To 
refute it in form would be attributing 
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to it a value which it does not pos- 
sess. A dissection of its central fal- 
lacy would be an easy task, for it 
would consist only in a description 
of that relation between things and 
thoughts which has given rise to the 
metaphorical part of language. A 
good discussion of this quéstion may 
be found in the first part of Dr. 
Bushnell’s “God in Christ,” and it is 
safe to say that no one who correctly 
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understands the theory of language 
will be misled by the wire-drawn 
fancies of Universology. Indeed, 
however, the painstaking display 
of the cheapest Latin and Greek 
derivations all over the book, as 
well as the whole texture of its dis- 
cussions, shows that it was calculated 
for the level of minds without either 
scholarly culture or training in 
thought. 


ST. PETER’S CLOSED DURING HOLY WEEK. 


(to THE POPE: BY A NON-PROFESSING FRIEND.) 


Wuar ails thee, Pio Nono? where is thy Holy Week ? 

Is this the way a Pontiff should gratify a pique? 
What! play the sulky school-girl, stay in the house and pout, 
Because a favored rival just now parades about ? 

What difference does it make to thee who wins or loses there, 
Where crowds that hiss eclipses fling vivas in the air? 

A servant of the King of kings, and not keep holy time 

Because the king of Italy is guilty of a crime? 

Not of this world thy kingdom is, nor on this world depends; 
Why humor then thy enemies, and disconcert thy friends ? 

Why murmurs not yon marble floor to-day with festal hum, . 
With bannered pomp and clashing steel, and clang of trump and drum? 
Why is it that no silken folds, no peacock’s feathers, wave 
Where ranks of soldiers and of priests march up that august nave ? 
Where is thy priestly dignity? thy kingly courage, where ? 

Is this a time for abjectness and cowardly despair? 

Is not that holy minster God’s, and his vicegerent’s, then? 

Why stands it silent then, to-day, to do despite to men ? 

Why rings it not with sacred joy, and peals of holy song? 

Why echoes not that silver blast its lofty walls along? 

Ah, Pius! come, confess at last that thou art but a man! 

And let the world once more breathe free from thy pontific ban. 
Only a man — but de a man! come to thy place to-day, 

And to the Father of all men a manly homage pay. 

Ay, be a man; with manliness, and vet with meekness, walk, 
The spiritual shepherd of a spiritual flock. 

Oh! have we, then, believed in vain thy world-resounding claim, 
And is thy boasted sovereignty o’er kings an empty name? 
To-day let that majestic dome be catholic indeed, 

Resounding with a human prayer and with a human creed: 

The creed of Him whose prayer still sounds, “ That they may all be one ;” 
The creed that makes one brotherhood of all beneath the sun. 


PALM SUNDAY, 1872. . 


C. T. B. 
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UPS AND DOWNS. 


A NOVEL IN THIRTY CHAPTERS. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Berraa staid. 

And from this time her life with 
these wild children, and their half- 
crazy mother, with its occasional 
glimpses of poor, worn, sad-looking 
Mr. Rosenstein, had new elements, 
and began to partake of ups and downs 
quite as wayward as those of any- 
body else in this story. 

When she first went to Milwaukie, 
whatever the roughness of the ma- 
chinery of Mr. Rosenstein’s household, 
there was no lack of that useful oil 
on which social machinery runs most 
easily, known as money when it is 
spoken of without a metaphor. The 
children asked for money, and got 
more than they asked. Mr. Rosen- 
stein gave money open-handed, for 
house-keeping and for the expenses 
of dress, without being asked; and had 
only to be approached with any de- 
mand, however outrageous or absurd, 
by his wife or any other member of 
the family, to answer it lavishly and 
immediately. It used to be said of 
Deacon Miles, that his only fault was 
that he never could tell what a woman 
should have to do with a five-dollar 
bill. Mr. Rosenstein had many other 
faults, but this was not hiddén among 
them. People of Mrs. Rosenstein’s 
type are apt to think that any thing 
conceivable is gained if they only 
have plenty of money. Alack and 
alas! I remember poor Mary, who 
married on that supposition, and 
found in three days that she had a 
sulky, selfish, silent brute in her house, 
who had only wanted to marry her 
because he could thus spite the dozen 


adorers who were dying to marry her, 
whom she had placed there by her 
own consent, and kept there by her 
own solemn vow and promise, and 
that from year’s end to year’s end, 
and from life’s end to life’s end. Every 
cup was to be soured by what he 
chose to put into it, and ‘every 
breath she drew to have a choking 
twitch, because this creature was 
there! Poor Mary! There was 
plenty of money! But, if she ever 
smiled again, I never saw it. 

Bertha had found out, if she needed 
to learn it, that many things besides 
oil were needed to make the Rosen- 
stein machinery run easily ; and this 
we have sufficiently explained to the 
reader. But now even the supply 
of oil became unsteady. Sometimes 
there would be a great rush of oil, 
pouring itself all over the machinery. 
But sometimes the wheels would 
creak and groan, and get very hot on 
the bearings, because no oil was to be 
had. Or, speaking in the fashion of 
the street, sometimes Mr. Rosenstein 
was flush, and sometimes he was very, 
very dry. There would be dreadful 
borrowings from child to child, from 
child to mother ; borrowings even from 
Bertha, to pay such trifles as an ex- 
press-fee. All so many evidences 
that the supplies had been stopped. 
And from these, and many other 
tokens, Bertha knew that Mr. Rosen- 
stein’s business must be sadly disar- 
ranged. 

She knew too little of business her- 
self to make any guess which she 
could hold to for a week at a time, as 
to what his occupation was. Such 
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secrecy she had never dreamed of, as 
was observed by common consent 
about it. She wondered sometimes 
that she could go on as she did, 
with French verbs, and German -ex- 
ercises, and the latitude of Cape Wal- 
singham, and the population of Pekin, 
just as if she were the most common- 
place governess in the world; when, 
in fact, she was living in an atmos- 
phere of secrets which was worthy of 
the Inquisition itself. One day her 
indignation passed all bounds, when 
she heard great altercation down 
stairs, which was then hushed, so 
that Bertha went on with her writ- 
ing. In a few minutes more there 
was a knock at her own door. It was 
Mr. Rosenstein whe knocked, pale 
with rage. “Miss Schwarz, the per- 


son with me is a United States officer, 
who holds what is called a search-war- 
rant, and affects that he has the right 
to go into every room in this house 


with it. I have permitted him to go 
into my wife’s and mine, rather than 
make a row. Would you be kind 
enough to let him see how much 
tobacco you have in your bureau 
drawers?” This was said with a pro- 
found sneer. It did not, however, 
annihilate the officer, who stepped 
forward and opened the drawers, ran- 
sacked them pretty thoroughly in- 
deed, and then, with a rather clumsy 
apology, said to Bertha that he was 
sorry to have annoyed her, — he was 
only doing his duty. His eye fell on 
Bertha’s travelling trunk which stood 
in her closet, of which the door was 
open. 

“Please, Miss Bertha, give him 
the keys of your trunk,” said Mr. 
Rosenstein. “ You see he is not sat- 
isfied.” 

“He can examine the trunk,” said 
Bertha, proud as a queen and savage 
as a lioness; “ but there is nothing in 
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it, nor has been, these six months. 
It is not locked, sir. Do your duty.” 
This with a sublime sneer. 

The officer was no fool. He knew 
innocence when he saw it, apolo- 
gized in his fashion again, and went 
his way. 

As Bertha was going to bed that 
evening, one of those whims crossed 
her, in which women take pleasure, 
of altering the arrangements of their 
sleeping-rooms. Perhaps the incident 
of the officer had made her think that 
the trunk should not have been in 
sight. She would ask Christine to 
take it up stairs, and she should have 
more room in her closet. She tried 
to draw it out into the room, but did 
soonly with great diffculty. The trunk 
was so heavy the weight surprised her; 
she loosened the straps, and found, to 
her new amazement, that the trunk 
was locked. Had she locked it her- 
self? She never locked it ; she would 
have sworn it was not locked: she re- 
membered how fiercely she had told 
the officer it was not locked. She 
found the key in a moment, unlocked 
the trunk, opened it with difficulty, 
so heavy was the upper half of it, 
and then found that both top and 
bottom were fully crowded home 
with specimen cards of English cutlery 
of every variety. Knives, scissors, sur- 
gical implements, table furniture, — 
things that Bertha had never heard of 
nor dreamed of were there. But only 
one of each kind! 

Poor Bertha! this was the trunk 
she had so bravely defied the officer to 
examine. 

What did it all mean? How 
could it be that Mr. Rosenstein was a 
receiver of stolen goods? and what 
ought she do ? Should she go and find 
the officer, and tell what she had 
found? It seemed cruel that she 
should have to denounce any one in 
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whose house she was living. Should 
she demand an explanation from Mr. 
Rosenstein? should she insist on 
leaving a house where there could be 
such mysteries? Poor Bertha. She 
got into bed feeling that she should 
never sleep again. 

In fact, she was asleep in fifteen 
minutes. But the next morning, of 
course, all her cares returned. She 
determined to take one card of the 
knives from the trunk, and carry them 
down to Mr. Rosenstein, and demand 
an explanation. She opened the 
trunk, and there was nothing there! 

Bertha went down stairs, puzzled 
and provoked. Of one thing she was 
sure, she would have an immediate ex- 
planation. But of course when she 
found them all at the breakfast-table, 
as, to her surprise, she did, she did not 
rush in with a carving-knife, and cry, 
“Explain! explain!” She sat down 
and let Mr. Rosenstein offer her every 


thing, and give her a spoonful of 
omelette. Of course she could not 


have an explanation then. As it 
happened, she had not eaten her 
breakfast before he was called to the 
door on business. No sort of allusion 
was made by anybody to the officer 
or the search-warrant. Bertha loitered 
down stairs, before she joined the 
children in the schoolroom. But on 
inquiry, it proved Mr. Rosenstein had 
gone out. And he did not return for 
more than aweek. So for that week 
Bertha had to live without an explana- 
tion. 

When Mr. Rosenstein did come 
home, it was not Bertha who sought 
an explanation from him; it was he 
who came to make one to her. 

It was, however, a minimum of an 
explanation. Simply and sadly, — 
with sadness, indeed, which com- 
manded all Bertha’s sympathy, — he 
told her that he found his establish- 
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ment was much more expensive than 
he could maintain. His business had 
not been successful; he had deter- 
mined to sell his house and furniture, 
and remove his family to New Or- 
leans, where his partner lived. He 
was very sorry, after Miss Schwarz 
had staid purely at his request, to 
break his engagement with her. But 
he must do so. They were all to 
break up so suddenly, that he must 
notify her at once of his new plans. 
He supposed she would like to go to 
her father’s at once; and, if she wished, 
he would take her passage in the boat 
of the next day for Detroit. He would 
make up her salary to the end of 
the year. And, fairly with tears in 
his eyes, this incomprehensible man 
thanked her again and again for her 
kindness to the children, and said she 
had given them the only chance in 
life they had had since they were 
born. 

Could Bertha possibly ask for an 
explanation then ? 

She never did ask for one, and she 
never got one. The real explanation 
was, that Mr. Rosenstein was a very 
important link in a very large combi- 
nation of smugglers; who, by arrange- 
ments which need not be described 
here, were systematically defrauding 
the revenue on an enormous scale. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


As Jasper came down to the shop 
a little late one day, Mr. Buffum met 
him, and said, with an anxious look, 
“T am very glad you have come: 
would you as lief see these Peoria 
people? I think my breakfast does 
not agree with me. I have a sort of 
faint feeling, and I had rather keep 
out of the sun.” 

Of course Jasper went over the 
drying-shop with the Peoria peo- 
ple, and got their orders. 
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When he came back into the office, 
he found Mr. Buffum, to his amaze- 
ment, lying at full length on a 
wretched apology for a sofa they had 
in the counting-room. Such a thing 
Jasper had never seen before. He 
was distressed, of course, and came to 
his friend eagerly to serve him. He 
was more distressed as poor Buffum 
turned languidly round to look at 
him. There was the same anxious 
look that he had half an hour before, 
and his features seemed strangely 
sunken. “Oh!” said he faintly, to 
Jasper, “I am glad you have come 
back; I lay down here for a minute, 
because I am, in no condition to do 
any thing. I have a strange weight 
at my stomach.” Jasper was more 
alarmed by the manifest look of 
anxiety on his face, than by what he 
said. He sent Oscar at once for Mr. 
Dundas, who was in the carpenter- 
shop; bade one of the boys put a 
horse into an easy rockaway, which 
stood in the yard, and then he and 
Dundas easily prevailed on poor Buf- 
fum to go home. Dundas slipped on 
his coat, and drove; and Oscar sat in 
the carriage, that Mr. Buffum might 
rest on his shoulder, for he seemed 
hardly able to sit upon the seat. 

Neither of them returned till noon. 
“T never saw such a change in a 
man in my life,’ said Dundas. “We 
could hardly get him to bed, — his 
poor wife and I. And now, if you 
were to go in and see him, Rising, 
you would not know who it was, his 
whole face has fallen in so, and his 
expression is so changed. 

“ Did he know you when you left 
him?” 

. “Oh, yes! he is wholly conscious, 
but he is in terrible pain.” And as 
Mr. Dundas said this, he passed 
through into the inner office, giving 
Jasper a sign with his eyelids, as he 
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passed, that he wished him to do the 


same. 

Jasper followed him, and closed the 
door, that Oscar, and the other work- 
men, who were clustering about him, 
need not hear what he said. 

“Is it cholera?” said he to Mr. 
Dundas. 

“Not a doubt of it,” was the sad 
reply. “He has already the most 
agonizing cramps. It is terrible to 
see anyone in such pain; and poor 
Buffum has been so tender and gentle 
all the time. Did you not notice that 
blue margin round his eyes? Well, 
after we got him to bed, his eyes 
flashed with a brilliancy I never 
saw before, and this corpse-like blue 
was horrible. The doctor is there 
now, with his camphors and lauda- 
nums and brandies, but I could not 
see that they made a hair’s-breadth 
of difference. I told Oscar to bring 
me back, because I knew you would 
be anxious. I will send him now 
with a message to my wife, and then 
I have told Mrs. Buffum that I will 
spend the afternoon and night with 
her.” Here Dundas dropped his 
voice. “ You see, if he gets no relief, 
he will not be alive in the morning; 
and people are so frightened that she 
will find it hard to get any one to 
stay with her.” 

The truth was, that the Asiatic 
cholera had been making the second 
of its terrible incursions of the present 
century. Everybody in Detroit had 
been watching, wondering, and expect- 
ing it; but there had been no certain 
case till this. Dundas had not want- 
ed to give unnecessary alarm, and so 
had made his story to his partner pri- 
vate. 

But little use was there in secrecy, 
or hope to maintain it. His prognos- 
tic regarding Mr, Buffum was only 
too true.. The attack was tremendous . 
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in its celerity. Jasper stopped at the 
house as he went home at night, to 
offer any service, and went up into 
the poor patient’s room. He did this, 
not only to be of any relief he might 
to him, but to encourage the rest, if 
he could, by showing that he had no 
fear of contagion. Mr. Buffum an- 
swered him when he was spoken to, 
but Dundas had been quite right in 
saying that Jasper would not have 
known him. Features, color, expres- 
sion, the whole face was wholly 
changed. Even his voice was un- 
natural, so that there was nothing 
left to be recognized; and to see a 
man of Buffum’s strength so utterly 
prostrate, utterly without muscular 
power of any sort, in so few hours 
since they had seen him standing and 
moving, was the greatest mystery of 
all. There was nothing Jasper could 
do, but to try to say something hope- 
ful to the poor wife ; and then he bade 
Oscar drive him home. : 
At the shop, the next day, he me 
’ the announcement that it was all over 
with his poor partner. He had not 
lived till daybreak. There were 
some faint turns, Dundas said, which 
seemed almost a relief after the suffer- 
ing they had seen; and for himself, 
he confessed that all treatment had 
been so powerless, that he had felt a 
strange relief when he saw death 
creeping on, and knew that his poor 
friend had some relief from his agony. 
He only came round to give Jasper 
this news, and then went home to un- 
dress and sleep, if he might. Mean- 
while, Jasper learned that two of the 
men were down, either from the dis- 
‘ease or from fear. The next day two 
or three more were absent; but it was 
thought by the one or two who re- 
“mained that they were not sick, but 
had fled the city. “Of work, in- 
deed, there was little enough to be 
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done in these sultry’ August days. 
Jasper only kept up the forms of work, 
that the men’s minds might be turned 
on something beside “ premonitories,” 
of which every one was talking. He 
occupied himself, as did all men of 
intelligence and public spirit, in mak- 
ing proper arrangements for the poor 
emigrants, who landed from every 
steamer bound up the lakes, and in 
the depressed state of their consti- 
tutions were just so much food for the 
disease. Three or four temporary hos- 
pitals were opened for their treatment ; 
and bodies of volunteer nurses, of both 
sexes, came to the relief and assist- 
ance of the physicians. , 

The next Monday, when Jasper 
and Oscar came to the shop, after a 
Sunday which had been consecrated 
to hospital service, he was distressed 
to find a note from Mr. Dundas, say- 
ing that he himself was not well. It 
was nothing, the note said; but he 
thought it best to be prudent. Jasper 
called Oscar in, to bid him put the 
horse to a wagon; but as the boy en- 
tered, he perceived in an instant, and 
with a sinking heart, that his step 
dragged, and that something was the 
matter with him. Jasper framed a 
longer sentence than he had meant, 
that he might get a full look at 
Oscar’s eyes ; and there, too certainly, 
were the blue circles around them, 
which he had learned to know so well. 

“ Just sit here for a minute, Oscar,” 
said he, without saying a word more 
to alarm the boy. “I will be back in 
a moment; lie back on the sofa; you 
look tired.” And Oscar did so, 
amazed at himself. First that he 
was tired ; and next that he made no 
protest against his master’s order. 
He knew, as well as Jasper knew, 
that it was very strange that he 
should consent to lie down in that 
room. 
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In two minutes Jasper had two 
horses in two carriages. Sadly enough, 
the thought flashed across his mind, 
that the one in which he sat was one of 
those which Oscar had saved to the 
firm while he was in Milwaukie. 
He lifted Oscar gently into the same 
rockaway in which they had carried 
Buffum away for the last time. One 
of the workmen held him, and another 
drovethe horse, as they went, all three, 
to the hospital where Oscar and Jasper 
had both been on duty all the day be- 
fore. Jasper himself then swung to the 
gates, and bolted them within. There 
was not a man left in the shops or in 
the paint-rooms. He passed through 
the deserted counting-house, and 
locked the door; unfastened his horse, 
mounted the wagon, and drove as fast 
as he could to his surviving partner’s. 

The old story again! Dundas was 
in bed by this time. His voice was 
changed, though he did not know it; 
his natural color gone, and his eyes 
sunken. Still, his courage held. “ You 
need not have come round to see me, 
Rising, though it is very kind in you.” 
Then, after a pause, of which he was 
hardly conscious, “I shall be all 
right to-morrow.” Then another pause, 
and one effort more : “ Any thing at the 
shop you want toask about?” ButJas- 
per said cheerfully, that they should 
do very well at the shop; that he 
must not concern himself, drew Mrs. 
Dundas aside, to say that he would try 
to be back before. the day was over ; 
and then, as soon as he might, followed 
to the hospital, to which he had 
directed the men to take poor Oscar. 

An old warehouse by the river- 
side, which, in the earlier days of 
Detroit, had been some sort of gov- 
ernment storehouse, Jasper thought, 
and in later days seemed to have 
been put to any or no use, as any- 
body or nobody might wish, — this 
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was the temporary hospital. They 
might not have done better, had they 
built one on purpose. It was close 
by the river, so that they were sure 
of as good air as could be had any- 
where. It had no windows origi- 
nally ; and, for the present purposes, 
very large windows had been cut, — 
which were, in fact, so many barn- 
doors, —and gave to all the rooms 
the most ample ventilation. A loft, 
some fifteen feet above the first floor, 
had always existed over about half 
the building. No effort had been - 
made to enlarge this; but a con- 
venient stairway had been built, by 
which there was easy access to it. 
There were, therefore, two wards to 
the improvised hospital; one down 
stairs, occupying the whole floor, 
and one up stairs, of half the size, 
When the authorities took posses- 
sion of this building, there were some 
rotten sails in it, which had been 
carried out and made into tents on 
the riverside, All its other contents 
had been carried away, and the whole 
interior doubly whitewashed, — floors, 
ceilings, and all, under an impres- 
sion which widely prevailed, and 
which had, probably, some foundation 
in truth, that there was virtue in the 
cleanliness of new lime on walls. 

In four regular lines, which ex- 
tended the whole length of the build- 
ing, were the rows of neat pine bed- 
steads, which had been put together 
on a simple pattern, for the emergency, 
and were also neat and sweet. There 
were, as one would guess at a glance, 
about twenty beds in each of the four 
rows ; half of them had never been oc- 
cupied. The Marseilles quilts, which 
had been taken from the supplies of 
some steamer, covered them nicely, 
and gave even a cheerful aspect to 
the sad place. An unpainted chair 
stood at the head of each bed, on one 
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side, and a little unpainted table of 
white pine, on the other. 

Jasper arrived at the hospital 
within an hour after Oscar and the 
other party had come there. Jasper 
stopped a moment at the little office, 
which was a separate, ten-foot build- 
ing, on the outside. 

“What do you think of my poor 
boy, doctor?” he said, finding that 
one of the gentlemen on duty had 
returned for a moment to the office. 

“O Rising! is it you?” said Dr. 
Wirt, looking up for a moment. “I 
am sorry to say, there is no doubt it is 
a real attack. Indeed, he looked 
badly when he stopped here this 
morning with your message, and I 
tried to persuade him then not to go 
any farther. But I might as well 
have spoken to the wind. You had 
told him to meet you at your shop, he 
said; and it was very clear that he 
would have gone on and met you, if 
he had died. We have got him to 
bed. I have been giving him hot 
teas, just as we were ordering yester- 
day; and he is not, as yet, in any 
pain. You will be of more use to 
him than we shall be.” 

“T wish I thought so,” said Jasper, 
as they passed into the building to- 
gether. “How many new cases have 
you?” 

“Well, I believe we have eight, 
counting Oscar, since you left yester- 
day. But, per contra, we have only 
lost two. It is the best night for a 
week. I do not think we can say it 
is the treatment. But it does seem 
as if the violence of the attacks were 
less as the number increases. Cer- 
tainly, our proportion here is better. 
Do you know what Sabine says ?” 

No, Jasper did not know; and, as 
he said this, they came to.No. 47. 
Oscar was No. 47 from this time, and 
by No. 47 Jasper took his seat. He 
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acquainted himself in a few minutes 
with what had been done, by the 
nurse whom he found on duty; and 
then he assumed his charge of Nos. 
46, 47, and 48. This was service 
which both he and Oscar had been 
rendering at intervals now for three 
or four days. ' 

“Tt is that my head aches, dear mas- 
ter, as I did not know my head could 
ache. And I do not hear very well 
what Dr. Wirt says to me, and what 
this nurse-man —man-nurse, what you 
call him ? — wants to say. But now 
you have come, my dear master, your 
poor boy will be well soon — well 
soon.” And then he sunk into the 
silence which was so much more 
natural than continued speech, in 
this terrible prostration. 

As Jasper sat, as he varied the 
treatment according to the doctor’s 
direction under the constant change 
of symptoms, he persuaded himself, 
once or twice, that this was not going 
to be a severe attack ; once or fwice, 
again, that it was one of unusual 
severity. And he learned, thus, what 
he had not known before, that a 
nurse may be too much interested in 
@ patient to see symptoms and treat- 
ment with a perfectly unbiassed eye. 
The time passed rapidly. Jasper was 
not discouraged, when, at four, Dr. 
Wirt came round, arid he confirmed 
Jasper’s feeling that Oscar was not 
sinking since two. He had certainly 
held his ground. 

“Tf you will send me in some one 
to take these three beds,” said Jas- 
per, “I will get myself some dinner, 
and go round and see how Dundas 
is.”’ 


“ Dinner!” said the doctor. “ Are 


you mad, to have put off your dinner 
a minute beyond your usual time ? 
Do you suppose we can do without 
And he ordered another 


you?” 
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nurse to the spot, and sent Jasper 
out of the building. 

Jasper got his dinner, and drove to 
Mr. Dundas’s, but did not get an 
encouraging bulletin. He let Mrs. 
Dundas give him a cup of tea, and 
then went back to Oscar. As he 
approached the bed, he saw one of the 
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lady nurses was on duty, between 46 
and 47. 

Jasper passed in between 45 and 46, 
and said, “I will relieve you now, 
madam.” 

The nurse turned to thank him, 
and he saw that it was Bertha. 

[To be continued.] 





EDUCATION IN CONGRESS. 


BY GEORGE F. HOAR. 


Wuewn the 41st Congress met, in 
December, 1869, the prospects of edu- 
cation in a large part of the country 
were-most discouraging. The last 
of the three great amendments to the 
Constitution, by means of which the na- 
tional authority had extended the 
suffrage, with trifling exceptions, to 
all men of full age, was about coming 
into operation. One-fourth of the 
voters of the country were illiterate. 
For the next decade, thirty-two 
senators and one hundred and four 
representatives were to be chosen 
by States, one-half of whose voting 
population had not knowledge enough 
of reading or writing to make either 
of practical advantage in receiving 
or conveying knowledge. Notwith- 
standing a majority of both houses 
of Congress represented States that 
owed their prosperity largely to com- 
mon schools, the influence of the 
nation seemed to be on the side of 
ignorance. Of the eight hundred 
thousand people in the Territories,only 
forty thousand were in school. In 
New Mexico, which had been under 
our power for a quarter of a century, 
the people had voted, 37 to 5,016, not 
to establish schools; and all efforts to 
get Congress to interfere had failed. 
So that, with a population of 93,874, 
there was not a public school in the 
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Territory. In the District of Colum- 
bia, the Capitol reared its marble 
splendors over streets crowded with 
ignorant and vicious children. Nearly 
two-thirds of the children, nineteen 
thoisand out of thirty-three thou- 
sand, were unprovided with the 
means of attending school; and sev- 
enteen or eighteen of the public 
schoolrooms were complained of to 
the Board of Health as nuisances. In 
nearly all the rebel States, as the 
Democratic party regained its ascen- 
dancy, among its first acts of power® 
was an act of hostility to public 
schools. The schoolmaster was the 
special object of hatred to the Ku- 
klux. 

The Republican statesmen of the 
period of reconstruction, who had 
seen that the right to vote was essen- 
tial to the protection of the colored 
man in his new liberties, had been 
blind to the necessity of making that 
suffrage intelligent. The aid of the 
nation, which was extended to agricul- 
ture without constitutional scruple 
in any quarter, was denied to educa- 
tion. The Bureau of Agriculture, pos- 
sessing a stately building, surrounded 
by spacious grounds, with its costly 
apparatus of laboratory, library, mu- 
seum, and hot-houses, found no difficul- 
ty in getting an annual appropriation 
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of one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars to one hundred and seven- 
ty-five thousand, and in circulating 
copies of its report at a further cost 
of sixty thousand dollars to seventy- 
five thousand dollars. The Bureau 
of Education, on the other hand, was 
lodged in small and mean apartments, 
which a decent Boston barber would 
scorn, and had an annual appropria- 
tion of six thousand four hundred 
dollars. Even the great learning, 
ability, and zeal of Dr. Barnard could 
‘not, with the insufficient clerical force 
at his command, give the Bureau 
much vitality. 

The Republican Committee on 
Printing refused to print its report; 
and the Committee on Appropriations, 
of which Mr. Dawes was chairman, in- 
serted, without his assent, a clause in 
the appropriation bill, abolishing the 
Bureau altogether. The active and 
earnest enemies of the Bureau were 
among the leaders of the House. 
Prominent Republicans, representing 

~ States whose territory had been ceded 
to the general government on the ex- 
press condition that “schools and 
the means of education shall be for- 
ever encouraged,” and which had 
received large aid from Congress 
for the institutions of education to 
which their own prosperity was due, 
vied with one another in bitter hos- 
tility to every proposition to aid the 
enfranchised blacks in setting up like 
institutions for themselves. 

There are many gratifying indica- 
tions of a rapid change in public sen- 
timent. Mr. Wilson, one of the most 
intelligent observers of the best pub- 
lic sentiment, in his article in “The 
Atlantic Monthly,” on the New Depar- 
ture, urges upon the Republican party 
the adoption of a measure to secure 
education by national authority. 

Mr. Hubbard, just nominated for 


governor by the penitent democracy 
of Connecticut, as among his remedies 


for the great corruption in the civil 


administration of the government, 
which he declares is so full of fraud, 
bribery, and peculation in New York, 
both in the State and Federal service, 
as to be almost putrid, announces the 
“larger spread of popular education, 
without which universal suffrage will 
become a deadly curse.” An appropria- 
tion for the Bureau of Education of 
twenty-six thousand dollars has just 
passed the House without division. 

There have been two attempts to de- 
vise a comprehensive national remedy 
for the growing evil of ignorance, 
which may deserve to be remembered 
in the history of education in this coun- 
try. The first was the bill introduced 
in the House of Representatives on 
the twenty-fifth day of February, 
1870, “to establish a system of na- 
tional education.” The other, the 
bill which has passed the House at its 
present session, entitled “A bill to 
establish an educational fund, and to 
apply the proceeds of the public lands 
to the education of the people.” 

The first of these bills was not 
drawn or introduced to the House 
with any confident expectation that 
it would get through Congress. It 
was intended to accomplish two 
things: first, by exciting discussion 
in Congress, to arouse the attention of 
the country to the general question ; 
and, second, to show to those persons 
who were waging war on the common 
schools in the South that a measure 
was constitutional and practicable 
which should establish schools by 
national authority where the States 
would not, without interfering with 
the State that would do it for itself. 
If Georgia would take care of herself 
in this respect, so much the better. 
If she would not, the nation would 
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do the work for her, and simply send 
her the bill. 

The constitutional right to do this 
was claimed on the principle which 
every party in this country asserts 
when it doesn’t propose to do any 
thing about it, and which was well 
stated by the Democrats of Connec- 
ticut in their Convention in 1870, 
“that the source of power being in 
the people, free schools and gerieral 
education are essential to good gov- 
ernment and the perpetuation of free 
institutions.” The general govern- 
ment has no more to do with schools 
in a State than it has with the 
administration of justice in a State ; 
indeed, not so much, for justice in 
some cases is administered in federal 
courts. But, on the other hand, 
schools are as essential to republican 
government as courts. If a State 


should refuse to establish courts alto- 
gether, or open them to a portion 


only of its people, leaving all or part 
of its citizens to protect their persons 
and property by such means only as 
individuals might command, clearly 
it would be the duty of the United 
States to interfere, as charged ‘with 
the duty of guaranteeing republican 
government in every State, because 
the administration of justice to all 
citizens under equal laws is essential 
to republican government. So, if a 
State refuses to establish schools alto- 
gether, or provides them for a portion 
only of its people, republican govern- 
ment, in the American sense of the 
term, being impossible without general 
education, it becomes the duty of the 
general government to interpose. 

The mechanism of the bill was 
quite simple. State, district, and 
local superintendents were to be ap- 
pointed for the whole country, with 
authority to establish and carry on 
schools, the expense of the system to 
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be paid by a tax on the whole people. 
Any State might raise and pay over 
its share of the tax in its own way. 
But if any State should establish and 
maintain a common-school system for 
itself, this was to be accepted in lieu 
of its share of the general tax, and 
no further proceedings under the act 
were to be had as to such State. 
This system, against which no re- 
spectable constitutional objection has 
been brought, permits every State to 
establish and manage its own public 
schools in its own way, but permits 
no State not to do it. 

A pretty full debate was had upon 
this measure in the House, and it was 
extensively discussed in the news- 
papers. It is quite doubtful whether 
it would have got through the House, 
although it would have received the 
support of many of the best men on 
the Republican side, and of some 
Democrats. But there was not time 
for it to pass the Senate. It was 
thought best after debate to let the 
bill disappear in the press of business 
toward the close of the session with- 
out bringing it to a direct vote. 

The bill which has just passed the 
House “ forever consecrates and sets 
apart the proceeds of the public lands 
to the education of the people,” as 
follows: one-half the receipts for 
lands, after deducting expenditures,” 
is to be distributed among the States, 
Territories, and District of Colum- 
bia; the other half is to be invested, 
and create a fund whose income is in 
like manner to be distributed. 

The distribution for ten years is to 
be on the basis of illiteracy, that is, 
of need; afterwards according to the 
population between four and twenty- 
one. 
its share of the first distribution, that 
before Jan. 1, 1873, or within two 
months of the first meeting of its 


Each State will be entitled to. 


- 
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Legislature thereafter, shall have en- 
gaged that it will provide by law for 
the free education of all its children 
between the ages of six and sixteen, 
and will apply all moneys which it 
shall receive under this act in accord- 
ance with its conditions. 

After the first distribution, each 
State will receive its share which has 
complied with the following condi- 
tions : — 

First, It shall have made the pro- 
vision for the education of its children 
required as above. 

Second, It shall have applied all 
moneys by it previously received, 
under this act, in accordance there- 
with. 

Third, It shall, through the proper 
officer thereof, for the year ending 
the thirtieth day of June last pre- 
ceding such apportionment, make full 
report of the number of schools free 
to all the children thereof, the number 
of teachers employed, the number of 
schoolhouses owned, and the number 
of school-teachers hired; the total 
number of children taught during the 
year, the daily attendance, and the 
number of months of the year schools 
shall have been maintained in each 
of the several school districts, or 
divisions of said State, Territory, or 
District, and the amounts appropri- 
ated by the Legislature for the purpose 
of maintaining a system of free pub- 
lic schools. 

These sums are to be distributed 
by the State among its school districts 
in either of three prescribed ways, as 
it. shall think fit, and to be applied 
only to the payment of teachers of 
common schools, except that a sum 
not exceeding fifty per cent the first 
year, and ten afterwards, may, in the 
discretion of the State, be applied to 
the payment of teachers of schools 
for the education of teachers. 
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Few readers of this periodical need 
any explanation or argument to 
satisfy them that the object proposed 


“by. this bill is of vast importance. 


They will be more likely to doubt 
whether it will be effected. I think 
it will have very great power in the 
accomplishment of two most salutary 
results. 

First, it will put an end to all waste 
of the public lands. It is true, that 
the right of Congress to make any 
disposition of them in future that it 
sees fit is expressly reserved. Con- 
gress could not be bound in this re- 
spect by any legislative enactment. 
But when this bill is law, every ap- 
plication for a land-grant will be met 
with the objection, “ You are demand- 
ing that we give you a part of the 
school-fund,” and will encounter the 
powerful opposition of those persons, 
in every State, who are interested in 
protecting that fund. Of course, 
Congress, although it has consecrated 
the proceeds of these lands to the 
education of the people, may here- 
after vary the mode or conditions of 
its application to this object. Of 
course, any policy which deals- with 
these lands as property must give 
way before that which treats them 
as parts of territory of the na- 
tion, the future dwelling-place of the 
citizen. No desire to apply the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of land even to so 
sacred an object as the education of 
the people should for a moment con- 
flict with the interest of the settler, 
or that of the future State he is to 
create. 

Second, I think the bill will have 
great effect in accomplishing the other 
great purpose which it expressly 
avows, of stimulating the establish- 
ment of common schools, wherever 
they are needed. 

To accomplish this, it uses two 
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instrumentalities; first, direct pecu- 
niary aid; second, the powerful stim- 
alant of a noble and generous emu- 
lation, excited by an authoritative 
report, which will show the relative 
rank and accomplishment of the dif- 
ferent States in respect to public 
education. What State, which should 
appear from such a report to be lowest 
in rank as regards the education of 
its children, would fail to exert itself 
. to the extent of its power to remove 
the stigma ? 

The sum distributed to any State un- 
der the bill will be small ; enough only 
for alittle seed-corn. No person need 
fear that a school-fund will be created 
large enough to render the people of 
the States indifferent to their schools, 
as to things that cost them nothing. 
For the seven fiscal years beginning 
July 1, 1864, and ending June 3, 
1871, the area of the public lands 
sold was 9,066,110.10 acres. Cash 
received therefor, $13,238,741.04. 
Expenses on account of same, in- 
cluding the contingent expenses of 
the local land offices, the salaries and 
commissions of registers, expenses 
of surveys, including salaries and ex- 
penses of the General Land Office, 
were $4,616,864.74, leaving a balance 
of $8,618,874.30. It is expected, on 
what seems good authority, that the 
future net proceeds may hereafter 
amount to two millions annually. 
Distributing one million of dollars to 
the different States, pro rata ; on the 
basis of illiteracy, using the number, 
ten years old and over, reported un- 
able to write, as ascertained by the 
last census, would give to the fol- 
lowing States and Territories the 
sums set against their names respec- 
tively : — 

Delaware, .. . . . $4,081.77 


Maryland, ... . . 28,942.67 
District of Columbia, . . 5,074.65 
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78,789.29 
14,397.28 
58,695.50 
70,271.82 
64,441.96 
51,508.97 
82,800.38 
67,678.22 

. 12,687.59 
. 55,361.88 
89,300.02 
23,561.00 
48,797.12 
39,174.92 
23,004.29 
598.66 


Virginia, . . 
West Virginia, . 
Kentucky, . . 
North Carolina, 
Tennessee, . . 
South Carolina, . 
Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Florida, 

Mississippi, . . 

Missouri, 

Arkansas, . 

Louisiana, . 

Texas, ae 

Illinois, 

Idaho, - 

Massachtsetts, . 

Maine, : 

Ohio, "9 é 

Rhode Island, . . 

New Mexico, 9,227.27 

It will be observed that it will 
yield to Delaware, Maryland, and 
Kentucky, where the struggle for the 
public instruction of the colored peo- 
ple has been hardest, the very stimu- 
lus needed to overcome the opposi- 
tion. It will be seen that about four- 
fifths of the money would go to the 
Southern States,, where it is most 
needed. 

Some of the wisest and most cau- 
tious of the Republican statesmen 
agree with the leading persons 
throughout the country who have 
studied most deeply the instrumen- 
talities which stimulate activity in 
establishing schools, in believing that 
this sum, though so small, will have 
a very great effect. 

Judge Shellabarger of Ohio, one 
of the most influential men in the 
House, said in his speech in favor of 
the bill, that his desire to speak came 
from an ambition to connect his name 
with so important a measure. Mr. 
Dawes, seldom enthusiastic, repeated 
the statement, — “The ambition ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Ohio, 
in which I confess I am a sharer, the 
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ambition to connect one’s name with 
so beneficent a measure.” Gov. 
Blair of Michigan, one of the wisest 
and clearest heads in the House, said, 
“The great advantage of the measure 
will appear, after all, not so much in 
the amount of assistance rendered, 
for that will not be great, as in the 
inducement it will give for local effort. 
It will form the ground-work of a 
school system where there is none, 
and will greatly encourage those who 
are struggling with weak beginnings 
without active sympathy in their 
localities. 

The experience of our Northern 
States shows how powerful has been 
such a slight aid in exciting local 
effort; the opinion of those persons 
who have devoted their lives to the 
cause of education, and who have 
specially studied the influences which 
are most efficient to this end. 

Most of the superintendents of 
schools for the States and for the 
principal cities were consulted as to 
the details of the bill; nearly all of 
them think it will do the greatest 
good. 
Dr. Sears, agent of the Peabody 
* Fund, and the highest authority in 
this country on this special point, says, 
in a letter to the writer, “The bill 
is an admirable one, and will be 
heartily welcomed in all the South. 

. . The greatest obstacle is in the 
inability, not merely the unwillingness, 
of the whole people to tax them- 
selves heavily enough to educate the 
blacks. With such a bill as yours 
(becoming a law), and with the aid of 
the Peabody Fund, though small, the 
people would have heart to take hold 
of the work. My knowledge on this 
subject is positive and definite. I 
have seen the leading friends of educa- 
tion in twelve States.” : 

Some persons would have preferred 
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that the whole proceeds of the sales 
of land should be distributed, instead 
of using one-half to create a perma- 
nent fund. But the public lands will 
be sold and settled within a few years. 
It seems scarcely just that the whole 
of this magnificent property should 
be expended for the necessities of a 
single generation, and nothing left to 
show for it to the future. The idea 
is deeply settled in the hearts of the 
American people, that the public 
lands of the nation are their’ patri- 
mony. Every laboring-man, looking 
anxiously forward to see what the 
future has in store for himself, or 
his children, takes comfort from the 
knowledge that there is, in the North- 
west, with stimulant climate and fer- 
tile soil, with infinite fields of coal 
and iron below, and infinite corn-fields 
above, a vast region where his chil- 
dren, and his children’s children, may 
have for themselves a home and a 
freehold. No price should be put 
upon that homestead for any less 
sacred purpose than the education of 
the children. In these benefits it 
seems but fair that coming genera- 
tions should have their part. 

Such a fund, once established, will 
attract to itself large increase from 
private benefactions. The very im- 
perfect statistics which Gen. Eaton 
has been able to gather on this sub- 
ject, show that the gifts by private 
persons to education in this country 
during the past year amount to $8,- 
533,760. This includes no gifts but 
money, and only such large sums as 
are specially reported in the newspa- 
pers. The subscriptions to great 
charitable organizations, like the 
American missionary associations, 
collections made in. churches, or by 
subscription papers, are not counted. 

A well-administered national fund 
will attract many such gifts, and will, 

















doubtless, receive additions of such 
moneys as frequently come to the 


Treasury from special sources, which 


ought not to be expended for the com- 
mon uses of the government. It will 
be a perpetual and ever-increasing 
fountain of knowledge, liberty, and 
wealth. 

The bill now awaits the action of 
the Senate. What that action will 
be, and what will be the action of 
Congress on this subject hereafter, 
will, of course, depend largely on the 
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THE OLD GRAMMAR MASTER’S ADDRESS TO MAY. 
Je vais, ou je vas mourir; et Pun et l’autre se dit.” — Last words of a French grammarian. 
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intelligent judgment of the country. 
It should be borne in mind that a 
most careful and anxious canvass has 
satisfied those most deeply interested, 
that a measure framed on the prin- 
ciples above described, is more likely 
to unite a majority of both houses 
of Congress. in its favor, than any 
other they can devise. This alone 
should commend it strongly to the 
favorable judgment and support of 
all the friends of the great cause of 
education. r 






O Mary! the changeful year’s Potential Mood! 

Thou mayest and canst be beautiful and bland, 
And smile with tenderness ineffable ; 

And thou canst also, in thy waywardness, 

Be drizzly, dull, and disagreeable 

As any little queen my schoolroom holds. 

Thou mayest and canst ripen to summer bloom, 
And to the golden glow of autumn, when 

The sap of May turns to the juice of must; 
Thou mayest, alas! and wilt, when nature wilés, 
Be changed into December’s iciness. 

But now thou mayest, and all the world goes Maying; 
The little lads and lasses sally forth, 

To see if any flowers may chance to be 

In fields where Winter, lingering, ehills thy lap. 
My little May, too, trips along with them ; 
May, and her little can to hold her flowers, 

She, too, in the potential mood of life. 

At eve, what troops of lovers saunter forth! 
And some will conjugate, and some decline: 
Yet are they all found in the optative mood 
(Meaning to wish or hope, desire or choose) ; 
But I, poor man, have run through all the moods 
Of that strange verb called Life, which signifies 
To be, to do, to suffer, or enjoy ; 

And soon beneath yon turf, supine, shall lie, 


‘ And wait to be translated to the sky. 


C. T. B. 
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LOUVRE, 1871. 


Warr but one moment, 
I will tell you all. 

You will not wait ? 
Then go! But when I call, 
When, turning round, 
You catch my eye, 
Which never leaves you, 
Though you try 

To look at Mary 

With her cherubs there, 
At Catherine, or Europa, 
Or even at Her, 

Young Raphael’s Virgin, 
You will come to me. 


You cannot choose, 

Or even linger, 

Lest you lose 

One word I say, 

When the dim smile 

Breaks into words, 

Which all this while 

You have been waiting for; 
When now, at last, 

To you alone 

I hold so fast, 

Who will laugh too, 

And see it through and through, 
And share the fun, — 

To you who come, 

Because you needs must come, 
I tell it all. 


And yet —I only smile ? 
True. "Twas in vain 
You left them all 

Aad came. 


And yet, to-morrow 
You'll come again. 
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In passing under review the publications of the time, we feel, 
with every month, that the part of them which is intended for 
the most sensitive natures, and which, indeed, for good or evil, may 
be expected to have the longest sway, is the part which is most sure 
to escape thoughtful and severe examination. 

It is the whole body of children’s books, a subdivision of litera- 
ture, we might almost say of fiction, which has grown-up within 
the memory of our fathers and mothers, and has reached alarming 
proportions. They are alarming both as to quality and quantity, be- 
cause this class of books has not increased under the same conditions 
as other books; and especially because it has not the safeguard of 
public criticism. The public for whom these books are prepared re- 
quire incident, familiar style, and elements of interest ; but as to the 
truth, or inherent value of a book, they are not reliable judges. 
Hence, a book may be, and often is, popular, when of a very low 
order of merit. Indeed, the standard of all popularity is such as to 
make one doubt the real value of what obtains the loudest praise. 

With children a book becomes popular in proportion as one boy or 
girl says to another that it is a “jolly book,” or a “bully book.” 
No matter how untrue to life the picture may be, no matter how 
false the statement of facts in science or history, no matter how poor 
the style or improbable the incidents, —the child cannot judge of 
these things. If books have a certain dash in plot and execution, 
they are. certain to be successful. No one of mature judgment reads 
them, unless it be the publisher’s agent to decide whether they will 
pay. Now, publishers are so far business-men as to look after their 
own interests ; and we could not fairly expect to find them philan- 
thropists and reformers, to think of the children’s advantage rather 
than their own. They must print books that will sell. Authors, 
too, who have to earn their bread, must write books that will sell. 
Then, too, many who have failed to please grown people, their at- 
tempts having been unmercifully ridiculed by some reviewer, know 


that in this juvenile field they have little to fear from that source, 
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and confidently write for children; thus bringing into the market a 
flood of silly, weak, and every way poor and unsuitable books. 
This is the yellow-covered literature of the youthful public ; but, un- 
fortunately, it is always in ‘attractive binding, and has no outward 
sign to distinguish it. 

How has all this come about since the days of our grandmothers, 
whose library might be counted on one’s fingers? The interval be- 
tween “ Mother Goose” and “ Pilgrim’s Progress” was bridged 
over, chiefly, by “‘ Jack and the Bean-stalk,” ‘ Aladdin,” ‘ Cinder- 
ella,” and other nursery classics. There were, perhaps, besides, ‘‘ The 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,” and a collection of poems in- 
cluding the history of Mother Hubbard. All these were not read 
and thrown aside to give way to the next new book. They were 
literally read to pieces. They were supplemented, perhaps, by 
grandmamma’s stories, as the dear old lady gathered the children 
about her in the twilight, a loving group, who listened entranced, as 
she lived over with them her past, or told theni of Joseph and his 
coat of many colors, or little Samuel, and other Bible characters, 
of whom most children nowadays, in spite of the Sunday schools, have 
never heard. ’ 

This loving influence, and the gentle lessons which were the moral 
: of her tales, are lost to this generation, and the affection which such 
intercourse strengthened has lost this common bond. For grand- 
mamma and story-telling are out of date, and children may easily dis- 
pense with both ; for does not every child learn to read ? and are there 
not always new story-books? To be sure, grandmamma ought. to be 
patronized and listened to as a favor, as we are taught in the “ Old- 
Fashioned Girl;” for young America, in its superiority, can afford to 
be condescending. It has not read for nothing of the dear little 
saints, who, by their good example and pious precepts, in season.and 
out of season; have brought to entire reformation an irritable mother, 
or a dissipated father, and have thus acquired an overweening sense 
of importance and superiority over the adults of the family whose 
faults they have thus been trained to see. 

If the child’s conversation be more fluent than elegant, in his last 
new book you may find all these slang words and phrases ; ‘ for should 
not an author make his children talk in the language of common life,” 
and not “ stiltedly?”’ as if the language of the street were to be the 
standard of the parlor. 

So, if your little girl is vain of her long curls or her new dress, 
you may find that her last story-book dilates upon the heroine’s 
pretty blue eyes and flaxen curls, and describes her as dressed for 
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various occasions, all in the latest fashion. Children are apt to be 
fond of adventure ; and their fascinating authors carry them over sea 
and land, and show them wonders of every nation. They survive 
incredible accidents, and dangers are averted by before unheard-of 
means. More wonderful than fairy tales, they yet assume to be true. 

There was, too, a danger good Miss Edgeworth could not foresee, 
when she inaugurated stories of simple child-life, where a model girl 
or boy is held up for admiration, and a wicked one for condemnation. 
It was a praiseworthy notion, but it opened a flood-gate, and the flood 
became ungovernable. Every one saw and seized such opportunity ; 
the jelly of fiction was used to render palatable medicines of every 
kind. Each sect wrote stories inculcating its own peculiar tenets. 
Temperance societies published vivid pictures of the evils of intem- 
perance, — mere police cases in an interesting garb, adapted toa child’s 
comprehension, and introducing him to scenes which are a shock to his 
innocence and a terror to his imagination. ' 

Add to these effects, — to coarseness, vanity, and conceit, — the rest- 
lessness and superficiality which are always too great a characteristic of 
our people. Little boys, in emulation of some favorite hero, tie up 
in a handkerchief a few clothes and photographs and a Bible, and 
run away, to be caught the next morning and brought ignominiously 
home; while young men, whom these tales have rendered impa- 
tient of duty and restraint, become idle rovers and a lasting grief to 
their families. 

Thus, we can no longer consider a child safe from harm when he 
has a book in his hand, nor think the power to read an unmitigated 
good. For too many children it proves far otherwise ; for unspeaka- 
bly worse than the books we have been condemning, are those which 
most often fall into the hands of the poor and uncultivated; cheap 
publications, full of moral poison. Their exterior generally indicates 
truly their character, and we carefully keep them from our children. 
We must learn, as well, that respectable covers are not equally an 
index to be relied upon, and that their contents must be examined 
and proved. 

One step in the right direction has been taken, though the influ- 
ence it can exert is limited, gn an effort to raise the standard of Sun- 
day-school libraries. They had long been collected with little care ; 
additions were often made of any new volumes which might be sent 
by order on a bookseller, and they were little above the level of a 
circulating library. And thus, what should have been a valuable 
auxiliary to the good influence of the school, and worthy of all con- 


fidence, had become a means of disseminating worthless books, and 
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sometimes positively evil teachings. So many people felt the need 
of a reform in this condition of things, that, seven years ago, Mr. 
Lowe, then secretary of the American Unitarian Association, called 
together about forty ladies, who formed a body under the name of 
the * Ladies’ Commission on Sunday-school Books,” for the purpose 
of preparing a list of books worthy of recommendation to all Unita- 
rian Sunday schools. They have made very thorough work; be- 
ginning by endeavoring to obtain and examine every child’s book 
extant. During the first two years of their service, they read nearly 
nineteen hundred volumes, of which only five hundred and seventy- 
three were approved. To appreciate the amount of work done, it 
must be known that every book required two readings, since two 
rejections were necessary to set a book aside; while all those placed 
upon the list must have been read by five ladies, since five approvals 
were required, — often, where opinions varied, by more. 

The next two years, nine hundred and fifty-five were examined, 
and only two hundred and eighty-six accepted; more than two- 
thirds being the proportion ‘of worthless, unsuitable, or in some way 
objectionable books. Unsuitable, too, not for Sunday schools only, 
but for children; for the list is subdivided, and there are placed 
upon it books considered valuable in themselves, though without 
religious influence or tendency. 

Last year, few were found, except the publications of the year, 
which had not: been examined; and it is a striking indication of 
the poor quality of current literature to find that out of three hun- 
dred and thirty-two books examined, only fifty-nine were recom- 
mended; eighty-two per cent being rejected. 

It is a constant wonder how so many poor books get themselves 
published. The only explanation is in the low standard of the pub- 
lic, —the publishers provide what will sell. Yet, while making for 
them this excuse, there is none for some of the tricks of trade which 
are practised. One is, the republication of books with changed 
titles, especially English reprints; which, issued by different houses, 
sometimes appear under three or four different names. Another, a 
late invention, and widely prevailing, is selling books in series and in 
boxes. The former is not so very objectionable, though often dif- 
ferent volumes by the same author vary greatly, and it would be 
better if each could stand on its own merits; but what can be said 
of preparing a box with.one good book in it, calling it a series with 
that name, and filling up with four or five really worthless books 
for various ages and with no possible connection; and thus foisting 
upon the community what has proved else unsalable? Such direct 
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imposition could only be practised with juvenile books, which come 
so little under public notice; and only by exposing such practices, 
and by impartial and general criticism, as of all other books, can the 
present pernicious influence of children’s literature be checked. 

We have attempted, in the very limited space we could give the 
filtering and analyzing of the deluge of children’s books, to arouse 
some slight sense in the minds of their authors that they also are un- 
der the domain of criticism. 

But our special wish is to call the attention of those journals 
which are particularly established for the benefit of children, — the 
journals of education, the Sunday-school journals, and the children’s 
magazines, ——to the absolute necessity of a severe and unflinching 
criticism of all the publications which, for better or worse, are 
discharged, volley after volley, into the innocent ranks of our 


children. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAY- 
YAM. 


Mocz of our talk about progress is 
well enough in its way. It is almost 


dangerous, so flattering is it to our 
sense of superior excellence, to read 
works like those of Taine or Ranke, 
-that contain lively pictures of “ the 


good old times.” The memoirs of 
Benvenuto Cellini reveal to us that 
the heyday of Italian art was charac- 
terized by the most fierce and brutal 
passions. Debauchery and ‘murder 
were the order of the day. Read in 
“Taine’s History of English Litera- 
ture” a letter of Sir John Harrington’s, 
giving an account of a masque, played 
for the royal pleasure of King James 
I. King, courtiers, and ladies were so 
drunk that the scene beggars descrip- 
tion. A New York brothel of to-day 
is probably conducted with more de- 
cency. There has been progress cer- 
tainly; but the method of it some- 
times suggests the story of the boy 
who, being asked, as he was skinning 


1 Rubaiyat of Omar Khayy4m, the astronomer 
poet of Persia. Rendered into English verse. 
Second edition. London: Bernard Quaritch, Pic- 
cadilly. 1868. 


eels, if it hurt them, answered, “ They 
get used to it.” There has been 
progress, but the nations have been 
skinned alive. A famous French 
physician boasted that he had per- 
formed a certain operation more than 
a hundred times. “ Successfully ? ” 
“ Oh, no! but the operation was beau- 
tiful.” Progress is beautiful, but the 
nations die in the process. The race 
goes forward over the dead bodies of 
the empires that have come and gone. 

These reflections have been sug- 
gested by coming simultaneously on 
an excellent translation of Omar 
Khayyam and on various accounts of 
the famine in Persia. The two things 
bring Persia past and Persia present 
into the sharpest contrast. No man 
is an isolated product. Even the 
greatest stand in manifest relations 
to their time, and are exponents of its 
forces and its tendencies. Omar 
Khayydm’s life and verses hint at a 
wealthy, powerful, and luxurious peo- 
ple. His period was the latter half 
of the eleventh century. Even in the 
fourteenth century Persia could sup- 
port the immense army of Tamerlane, 
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travelling without baggage or pro- 
visions. But now Persia is almost a 
wilderness, with a population of two 
millions, half of them nomads; and 
this poor remnant is perishing from 
famine brought on by three years 
of drought. The race — that excellent 
abstraction — has advanced, no doubt ; 
but Persia, — what of her? 

The contrast is only heightened if 
for the other term of our antithesis 


we take a much earlier period in her’ 


history. Bunsen thinks that the 
date of Zoroaster, fixed by Aristotle 
six thousand years before Plato (two 
thousand years before the creation of 
the world!), is not irrational. But 
the Persia that could produce a Zo- 
roaster must have been infinitely 
superior to the Persia of to-day — 
through such mighty spaces does the 
pendulum of progress swing! 

The poetry of Omar Khayyém has 
had much less fame in the west than 


that of Firdusi and Saadi and Hafiz; 
but mainly, it must be, because there 


has been less knowledge of it. He is 
quite able to match the strongest- 
winged of those great singers in his 
flights. But until the present trans- 
lation was made, which only contains 
one hundred and ten quatrains, he 
was almost inaccessible to the Eng- 
glish reader. Emerson had found him 
out, and given us a taste of his quality, 
but not a mouthful, and still less a 
meal. Now a feast is spread; not an 
enormous one in size, but a delicious 
one in quality. He has been very 
fortunate in his translator, who has 
rendered him into English verse 
which really sings. We should al- 
most suspect that the translator is 
more than the poet, but, fortunately, 
a French translation has been made 
of four hundred and sixty-four stanzas 
by M. Nicolas, French Consul. at 
Rescht; and this translation verifies 
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the English one, which is anonymous. 
Excellent as it is, it remained for two 
years unknown. Then it was sud- 
denly found out, and the edition was 
speedily exhausted. We have the 
extreme felicity of knowing that our 
private copy was the last. 

The verses of Omar are lyrical, but 
his life was epical and tragic in its 
incidents and its associations. He 
was born in the last half of the eleventh, 
and died in the first quarter of the 
twelfth century. This places him a 
century after Firdusi, a century be- 
fore Saadi, and three centuries before 
Hafiz. The story of his life gets 
much of its interest from its connec- 
tion with two other famous persons. 
One of these was Nizdm ul Mulk, 
the other Hasan Ben Sabbih. 
These, with Omar, were pupils of one 
Im4m Mowaffak. One day Hasan 
said to the others, “It is a universal 
belief that the pupils of Imdm will at- 
tain tofortune. Now, even if we all 
do not attain thereto, without doubt 
one of us will; and what then shall 
be our mutual pledge and bond?” 
They answered, “ What you please.” 
“ Well,” he said, “let us make a vow 
that to whomsoever this fortune falls 
he shall share it equally with the 
rest, and reserve no pre-eminence for 
himself.” “Be it so,” replied the 
others. 

The friends were separated. Years 
rolled on, and at length Nizdm came 
to be vizier under the Sultan Alp 
Arslan. Anon both friends came and 
claimed a share in his good fortune. 
Nizam kept his word. Hasan re- 
ceived a place in the government; 
but, discontented with a gradual rise, 
became an intriguer, was disgraced, 
and fell. After many mishaps and 
wanderings, he became the head of a 
party of fanatics, — the Ismaelians, 
better known as the Assassins. In 
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A.D. 1090 he seized the castle of 
Alamit ; and from this mountain home 
went out his evil celebrity among the 
Crusaders as the “Old Man of the 
Mountain,” and spread terror through 
the Mohammedan world. One of 
the countless victims of his dagger 
was his old friend Nizim. 

Omar also came to the vizier. 
“The greatest boon you can confer on 
me,” he said, “is to let me live in a 
corner, under the shadow of your for- 
tune, to spread wide the advantages 
of science, and pray for your long 
life and prosperity.” His request al- 
so was granted. He received a gen- 
erous pension, and lived at court, 
devoting himself to astronomy and 
poetry. A treatise of his on algebra 
has lately been translated into French. 
He was one of eight learned men, 
chosen to reform the calendar; and 
the result, says Gibbon, was a meth- 
od of computation “ which surpasses 
the Julian, and approaches the Gre- 
gorian style.” 

It is his poetry, not his science, 
that makes him interesting for us. 
It is the poetry of an epicurean, but 
not of a merry one. It is too deeply 
interested in the problems of life, 
death, and futurity for that. The 
epicureanism is a transparent mask 
through which we see a very sober 
countenance. Sonie one has called 
Ecclesiastes “the saddest of all sad 
books.” He had never read Omar 
Khadyydm. These verses are far sad- 
der than Ecclesiastes. For one rea- 
son because they are so much sweet- 
er;— Leigh Hunt has an essay on 
“Why sweet music always makes 
us sad;”— for another, because they 
are so much more desperate; for an- 
other, because we feel behind the writ- 
ten word a far, far nobler spirit. Ec- 
clesiastes concludes, on the whole, it 
is best to live correctly. He would 
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be on the safe side. Omar is more 

plucky. . “ Let us drink, for-to-mor- 

row we die!” He says nothing about 
eating. He sings, — 

“ Ah, my beloved! fill the cup that clears 
To-day of past regret and future fears. 
To-morrow ! —Why, to-morrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday’s seven thousand 

years.” 
And again : — 

“ And lately by the tavern door agape, 

Came shining through the dusk an angel 
shape, 

Bearing a vessel on his shoulder ; and 

He bid me taste of it; and ’twas— the 
grape. 

“ The grape that can with logic absolute 
The two-and-seventy jarring sects confute. 
The sovereign alchemist, that in a trice 
Life’s leaden metal into gold transmutes. 


“ Why, be this juice the growth of God, who 
dare 

Blaspheme the twisted tendril as a snare ? 

A blessing we should use it, should we not? 

And if a curse, why,then, who set it there?” 

M. Nicolas, Omar’s French trans- 

lator, attempts to give a mystical con- 
struction to the bacchic and erotic 
verses of his poet; but his success 
must be discouraging. No such con- 
struction is possible without doing 
an amount of violence that might 
make any thing mean something dif- 
ferent from what was evidently in- 
tended. We have here simply the 
cry of utter scepticism; and its only 
antidote is— wine. There is plenty 
of belief in a fixed order of the uni- 
verse, but it is not a moral order. It 
goes on helplessly and remorselessly; — 
“ For, let philosopher and doctor preach 

Of what they will, and what they will not ; 

each 
Is but one Jink in an eternal chain, 
That none may slip, nor break, nor over- 
reach. 


“ And that inverted bowl we call the sky, 
Whereunder crawling, cooped, we live and 
die, — 
Lift not your hands to it for help ; for it 
As impotently rolls as you and I.” 
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The incidental beauties of the po- 
em are not few. It has a freshness 
and vigor, such as great works of 
genius only possess. 

T sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose, as where some buried Cesar bled ; 
That every hyacinth the garden wears 
Dropped in her lap from some once lovely 

head. 


“ And this delightful herb, whose living green 
Fledges the river’s lip on which we lean — 
Ah, lean upon it lightly! for who knows 
From what once lovely lip it springs un- 

seen!” 

He speaks of attempts to unravel 
“the master knot of human fate,” 
and of his ill success: — 

“There was the door, to which I found no 

key. 

There was the veil, through which I could 
not see. : 

Some little talk a while of Me and Thee 

There was—and then no more of Thee 
and Me. 

“Earth could not answer; nor the seas, that 

mourn 

In flowing purple of their Lord forlorn ; 

Nor heaven, with those eternal signs re- 
vealed 

And hidden by the sleeve of night and 
morn.” 

A few years ago John Stuart Mill 
set all our pulses flying when he said, 
in a reply to Mansel, “I will call no 
being good who is not what I mean 
when I apply that epithet to my fel- 
low-creatures; and if such a being 
can sentence me to hell for not so 
calling him, then to hell I will go.” 
Omar anticipated this heroic utter- 
ance. Seven centuries ago he sang, — 

Nay, but for terror of his wrathful face, 

I swear I will not call injustice grace. 

Not one good fellow of the tavern, but 

Would kick so peoora coward from the 
place.” 

But farther on, if he reaches the 
depths of blasphemy, he touches the 
highest heights of magnanimity. 

“O Thou, who man of baser earth didst 

make, 
And even with Paradise devise the snake! 
For all the sin the face of wretched man 
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Is black with, — man’s forgiveness give — 
But, if one begins to quote, he 
knows not where to stop, —all is so 
striking or so beautiful. Did never 
wine enlist another such a singer; 
but if the lines are laden with her 
praise, between the lines we: read 
her condemnation. The remedy is no 
match for the disease. He sings, — 
“What, without asking, hither hurried 
whence ? 
without asking, whither hurried 
hence ! 
Ah, contrite Heaven endowed us with the 
vine 
To drug the memory of that insolence! ” 
But that it does not drug the 
memory of it, let Omar himself wit- 
ness, — Omar, who, having drunk 
his fill, is still unhappy, still plagued 
and pestered by the old, old questions. 
He could not untie them, alas! But 
certainly he could not cut them with 
that bacchic sword, his goblet’s edge, 
or drown them in his wine. For that, 
thank Heaven! We may say, “ Peace 
at any price.” We pay a price we 
think sufficient; and still, peace does 
notcome. The price is still unpaid. 
After all, this book, and every such 
book, is a real contribution to our 
faith. It is only indifference that be- 
gets in us any permanent doubt. On- 
ly let the interrogation be earnest 
and passionate efiough, and its ear- 
nestness and passion assure us that 
there is, there must be, some adequate 
reply. Great hearts are God’s best ar- 
gument. For, at their greatest, “God 
is greater than our hearts.” And of 
this we are assured, not only by the 
power of noble and exalted lives, but 
by the failure of all naturally great 
souls to drug themselves to. any sen- 
sual sleep before the problems of the 
universe, — “ He giveth to his beloved 
while they sleep.” 
Joun W. CHADWICK. 


And, 
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EWALD’S HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


In the March number of this jour- 
nal, we gave a sketch of the course 
of the History of Israel, as it appears 
in the third volume of Ewald’s His- 
tory, just now translated by Mr. Car- 
penter.? 

The fourth volume treats of the 
disruption and fall of the. Hebrew 
monarchy. | 

The introductory pages are devoted 
to the disruption and decline of the 
kingdom of David. The author's 
analysis of the relative positions of 
the ten seceding tribes, and the rem- 
nant of Judah, is so clearly defined, 
that our wonder at first is, that the 
northern kingdom, by far the most 
powerful of the two, should not have 
entirely overwhelmed and crushed 
the very small kingdom of the south. 
Indeed, but one tribe remained loyal 
to the house of David, according to 
the narrative. This was Judah. 
Yet, although the prophet Amos 
evidently assigns Beersheba to the 
northern kingdom, the narrative itself 
assigns it to Judah. Benjamin also 
found itself divided between the two 
kingdoms. The districts near Jeru- 
salem would naturally remain in the 
possession of. Judah, as being too 
easily dominated by that very pow- 
erful fortress, erected by the military 
foresight of David; while Bethel, Gil- 
gal, Jericho, and a few other places, 
rendered sacred by more ancient ties 
than that of loyalty to any particular 
king, were incorporated in the north- 
ern kingdom. 

It has been seen that the seeds of 
disruption were plentifully sown, and 
had begun to germinate, in the latter 
part of King Solomon’s reign. The 


1 The History of Israel. By Heinrich Ewald, 
Professor of the University of Gottingen. Trans- 
lated from the German. Edited by J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A. Vol. iti., vol. ivy. London. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1871. 
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beginning of the end occurs in the 
very noonday of Solomon’s glory. 
During the reign of David, the fortifi- 
cations of the city were limited to Mt. 
Zion on the south. And it appears 
as though Solomon must have ob- 
served the weak point in the defences ; 
for we read (1 Kings xi. 27) that 
“he (Solomon) closed the breaches of 
the city of David, and he built Millo.” 
A young man named Jeroboam, 
whose appearance and industry had 
pleased Solomon, was one of the over- 
seers in the construction of these for- 
tifications. The prophet Ahijah had, 
no doubt, forewarned Solomon that 
his kingdom should be rent from him, 
and a remnant given to this very 
servant of his (1 Kings xi. 11-13). 
The whole narrative clearly shows 
that the vital cause of revolt was the 
oppressive burdens under which the 
people groaned; though, as Ewald 
takes care always to point out, the 
Deuteronomic narrators are ever 
ready, in this case as in every other, 
to ascribe every misfortune of the 


chosen people of Jehovah to some 


religious innovation by their judges 
or kings. “They did evil in the 
sight of Jehovah,” or, “He walked 
not in the way of his father David,” 
meant that he, or they, put themselves 
in opposition to the prophetic func- 
tion. 

Ephraim, to which tribe Jeroboam 
belonged, had always cherished a 
jealousy of the power of Judah. 
Jeroboam had just been newly in- 
stalled in a prominent office by Solo- 
mon. The prophet Ahijah sees, no 
doubt, in him, young, handsome, and 
energetic, a fit instrument in the hands 
of Jehovah to supplant the existing 
power which had already, in his esti- 
mation, threatened to be too powerful, 
in opposition to the “ power behind 
the throne,” the theocracy, as rep- 
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resented by the prophetic function. 
*Ahijah knew, nevertheless, that Solo- 
mon’s hold upon the government was 
too strong for any successful attempt 
to be made during the present reign. 
He wields, therefore, the same weapon 
which the prophet Samuel used in 
the case of Saul and David, and gives 
Jeroboam to understand that Jeho- 
vah had rent the kingdom from Solo- 
mon, aad had given to him ten tribes, 
as represented by the symbol of the 
new garment of office, rent into twelve 
parts, of which he receives ten at the 
hand of Ahijah. Jeroboam, however, 
unlike David, proceeds at once to 
overt acts, to obtain that which ap- 
pears to him to have come legitimately 
to him from the hand of Jehovah. 
Though he was unsuccessful against 
his powerful master, yet he had left 
a deep impression.on the minds of 
the men of his jealous tribe, which 
* enabled him afterwards fully to carry 
out the design of the prophet, and 
wrest the northern part of Israel 
- from the kingdom established by 
David. ‘ 

The author, as usual, warns his 
readers that much care should be 


taken in reading the narrative, as- 


told by the Deuteronomic narrators, 
who are too prone to debase the posi- 
tion of any king opposed to their 
royal house. There is a remarkable 
example of such an attempt in the 
version of the narrative of Jero- 
boam’s life in the MS. which was at 
the basis of the Septuagint version, 
as we find it in the Vatican MS., 
which we are tempted to insert here. 


“And there was a man of Mt. 
Ephraim, a servant of Solomon, whose 
name was Jeroboam; and his mother’s 
name was Sarira,a harlot; and Solomon 
gave him a commission to superintend the 
taxes of the house of Joseph; and he had 
three hundred chariots of horses. This 
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man built the citadel in the heights 
of the hose of Ephraim. The same 
shut up the city of David, and rebelled 
against the king. And Solomon sought 
to kill him; and he was afraid, and fled to 
Susakim (Shishak), king of Egypt, and 
remained with him till Solomon died. 
And Jeroboam heard in Egypt that Solo- 
mon was dead; and he spake in the ears 
of Susakim, king of Egypt, saying, Send 
me away, and I will depart into my own 
country, And Susakim said unto him, Ask 
any favor of me and I willgive it thee. And 
Susakim gave Jeroboam his elder daugh- 
ter, and the sister of Thekemina, to wife. 
She was chief of the daughters of the king; 
and she bare to Jerobpam Abijah his son.” 
(1Kings xii. 20; LXX. Cod. Vat.) 


Here are evidently two gross mis- 
representations. First the mother’s 
name, Sarira, is confounded with the 
name of his nativecity. He built a 
Sarira, the Sarira in Mt. Ephraim. 
That she was a harlot, there is no proof 
whatever. And, secondly, the mother 
of Abijah was not an Egyptian prin- 
cess, but Maachah the daughter of 
Absalom. 

One peculiarity Ewald notices in 
the new monarchy of the Ten Tribes 
throughout. Altfough under some 
of its most vigorous sovereigns there 
was evinced a tendency to become 
hereditary, yet it always really re- 
mained elective. And thus through- 
out the entire series of the monarchy 
of the northern tribes, prophetism 
held the sway, and continually con- 
fronted the crown, as in the days of 
Samuel. Accordingly, as the shep- 
herd of Bethlehem in the hands of 
Samuel might aspire to the office of 
the “anointed of Jehovah,” so in 


the new régime, the humblest born, 
backed by the prophetic function, 
might aspire to the throne, ranking, 
nevertheless, only as the chosen one 
whom “ God, even his God, had anoint- 
ed with the oil of gladness above his 




















peers.” This very liberty of election, 
however, the author plainly shows, was 
the prime cause of “the great insta- 
bility from which the northern king- 
dom suffered. This was its character- 
istic feature, the constant antagonism 
between the royal and the prophet- 
ic powers. This antagonism became 
more and more intense, lasting through 
nearly three centuries, and as surely 
ended iif the death-struggle of the 
kingdom, which seems as if called 
into existence for the express pur- 
pose of testing this very question. 
For, though the crown was continually 
persecuting prophetism, the prophetic 
function always rose irresistibly tri- 
umphant; the word of,every really 
great prophet proving far more potent 
than all the material power of the 
monarch. And when, at length, the 
monarchy succeeded in destroying the 
prophetic function altogether, it but 
tore itself to pieces, — rescue became 
impossible, and it fell to rise no more. 
The seeds of the nation’s ruin were, 
indeed, sown in the very complications 
and revolutions which first called it into 
existence.” “ The germ of dissolution 
lay in the origin of the kingdom itself, 
and its fall was the inevitable conse- 
quence of its fundamental principles.” 
The author, as usual, .rises above 
mere textual and biblical criticism in 
his estimate of the real grandeur and 
glory of the northern kingdom. All 
mere cursory readers of Bible history 
are too apt to fall into the error of 
ignoring the greatness of Israel in 
their comparison of the relations of 
the two kingdoms. Not so Ewald. 
He points the reader to many evidences 
of the peculiar character of the north- 
ern kingdom, which relieves them of 
that tendency to depreciate rather 
than admire whatever is worthy of ad- 
miration. He shows us that, more em- 
phatically than even Judah, it claims, 
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and not in vain, to be a kingdom of 
the true God. Many of the noblest 
prophets and bards belong to the 
Ten Tribes. In a note (p. 9), which 
is perhaps open to severe criticism, if 
any one were bold enough to face this 


Goliath of biblical history, he says, 


“Not merely Canticles, but many of 
the most beautiful songs, such as 
Ps. xe., xxxix., lxii., xxi., xlv., and 
Deut. xxxii., belong to the king- 
dom of the Ten Tribes.” In any 
case, we must concede that the arts 
flourished in the northern kingdom, 
at least in its best days, more than 
in the southern. The kingdom of 
Israel is wrested’ from the kingdom 
founded by David for purposes far 
higher than are at first seen by a cur- 
sory glance at the political crises of 
that age. It was the working out of 
the grand consummation of this stage 
of Israel’s history, the ‘first effect of 
which was the removal of the one- 
sided tendencies towards the au- 
tocracy of the monarchy, which had 
been steadily gaining ground in the 
house of David, “and thereby its 
vain struggles, and the increasing 
impossibility of retrieving its errors, 
more and more powerfully enforcing 
the better way.” “ Who,” he asks, 
“in view of such songs as 1 Sam. ii. 
1-10, and Ps. xxix. and xlv., can 
imagine that all its kings, especially 
those who were animated by such 
great prophets as Elijah and Elisha, 
were from first to last so wholly un- 
worthy ?” He sums up, however, his 
wise criticism upon the kingdom of 
the Ten Tribes, by saying that “the 
nature of the origin and fundamen- 
tal principles of this kingdom pre- 
vented it from ever giving birth to 
any great movement towards a higher 
good ; and the evil tendencies there- 
fore latent in it from the beginning 
could not fail to gain a constantly in- 
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creasing ascendency over even its 
best kings” (p. 10). 

The position of the kingdom 
of Judah was essentially different. 
Though at first view the most difficult, 
on account of the destructive tenden- 
cies towards the autocracy of the 
monarchy, yet it presented a vast 
superiority to the new northern king- 
dom, from the higher civilization in- 
troduced by the glorious régime of 
David and Solomon. Under David’s 
rule, neither the prophetic power, nor 
yet the rude will of the people, were 
able to overwhelm the kingly power. 
Concious of his high vocation, David 
magnified the dignity of his kingly 
office, and used its strength in con- 
junction with Jehovah, as if he real- 
ized that Jehovah had truly said unto 
him, “Sit thou upon my right hand 
until I make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool.” The essential difference be- 


tween the two kingdoms seems to be 


sufficiently marked from the com- 
mencement; and though both were 
doomed to end in: ruin, they each 
had sown the different seed, which, 
though antagonistic in principle, tend- 
ed to the same result. 

There is no doubt that the north- 
ern kingdom, from the commencement, 
intended to preserve the theocracy ; 
and from the very inception of the 
rebellion the* prophetic power put 
forth the most violent efforts in that 
direction. The nation had been thor- 
oughly roused to a sense of the rigid 
rule of the monarchy, foreshadowed 
by the prophet Samuel. But with 
this there was also a determination to 
root out all the beneficent organizing 
powers which the two preceding mon- 
archs had instituted. The elements 
in the northern kingdom were de- 
structive. Those.of Judah were pro- 
tective. The northern kingdom per- 
mitted a power antagonistic to the 


monarchy to gain such supremacy 
over the kingly power as to at length 
betray the monarchy into one act 
after another of arbitrary violence, 
which was forever placing the nation 
at the mercy of adventurous soldiers 
and generals, each of whom aspired 
to be the “anointed of Jehevah.” 
The kingdom of Judah, from its pecu- 
liarly protective system, avoided this 
grave error; and no doubt preserved 
its independence for so much longer a 
period from the fact that it was not 
so entirely at the mercy of a spasmodic 
and violent prophetism, but permitted 
matters to be developed more calmly, 
and with a proportionate share of 
regularity. But Ewald carefully dis- 
tinguishes between this partisan 
prophetism and that “ purely spiritual 
prophetism ” which should have ex- 
erted its influence equally upon both. 
“ Just,” he says, “as the German 
States, so grievously separated since 
1806, ought never to have abolished 
the joint use of the universities.” 

The marked characteristic of the 
kingdom of the Ten Tribes was this 
inability for toleration, from the time 
when Jeroboam set up his two golden 
calves to prevent the people going up 
to Jerusalem to worship, until the 
days when it was not safe for a 
prophet of Jehovah, either from 
Judah or her own kingdom, to be 
found in all the coasts of Israel. 
Never, from the commencement of 
the rebe]lion, was there a possibility, 
under: such adverse elements, of a 
re-union of the two kingdoms. 

And since it would seem equally 
impossible to insure a permanence of 
the northern, the question rises, 
How should not the little kingdom 
of Judah, which possessed within 
herself so many spiritual and moral 
advantages, have withstood the polit- 
ical storms until the favorable mo- 
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ment occurred of another David? 
She certainly evinced a remarkable 
elasticity in maintaining herself erect 
through nearly four centuries of dis- 
turbing elements, surviving her sister 
kingdom nearly one hundred and fifty 
years. The secret of her vitality 
could not have been merely the 
strong position of her capital, for that 
was reduced more than once before 
its final fall.” Indeed, the wealth of 
the little kingdom, with her proud 
city, and her magnificent temple with 
its gorgeous furnishing, would be, 
and was, the temptation to foreign 
powers to ally themselves with her 
unnatural sister. “ Nothing,” an- 
swers the author, “but the higher 
moral power by which it was distin- 
guished from the northern kingdom, 
and the multitude of great prophets, 


kings, and other national leaders, who. 


found there a freer scope for their 


powers, can account for this striking 


fact. Nor can it be said that it pro- 
longed its existence all this time only 
in the pitiful condition resulting from 
the use of every species of intrigue 
and submissiveness. Under some fee- 
ble kings, and in so small a State, it 
was scarcely possible that such expe- 
dients should not be resorted to; but 
the severe struggles, not only with 
the surrounding nations, but also with 
the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Chal- 
deans, in which it almost always dis- 
played so much courage and lofty 
confidence, afford ample evidence that 
it did not owe its duration wholly to 
them. Around the name of Judah 
there gathered a glory and renown 
which at length outshone that of the 
once far higher Israel; and the last 
great stage of this history only com- 
pletes the change; but the cause of 
it is to be looked for solely in those 
internal struggles, which were of a 
far nobler and more spiritual charac- 
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ter than those of any other ancient 
State.” 

Prophetism in Judah was able to 
take a truer position towards the 
crown than in the kingdom of the 
Ten Tribes, because of its more spir- 
itual character and its much truer 
freedom of thought. The crown, too, 
in its proud remembrance of its for- 
mer glory under David and Solomon, 
could afford to yield much of the ten- 
dency to violence and over-exacting 
pretensions to power. It lived really 
in the ideal of the Messianic reign, 
which was its aim and its duty, but 
which it never really attained. Al- 
ways wavering between the higher 
and the lower, amidst every change 
it still clung to the Messianic hope. 
It was her song in her days of great- 
est trial, fostered by her every bard 
and prophet, even in the days of her 
captivity. “The shoot from the stem 
of Jesse” was what kept her alive, 
long after her degenerate sister had 
perished, whose very existence was 
established for the purpose of stamp- 
ing out the life of that shoot by force. 
It was, as the author very wisely sug- 
gests, this tendency to look back “ to 
the outward bulwarks of the true 
religion, the temple of Solomon, the 
fortified capital, with the elaborate 
and powerful priesthood, all of which 
came to be regarded with an ever- 
growing faith, which fostered in them 
the delusion that these were sufficient 
in themselves to save the State and 
the people from corruption.” Their 
Messianic hope was based upon the 
glories of the past; and that past was 
centred in David and David’s glory, 
—in David’s Son and the temple 
magnificence. To quote the author, 
who here seems to strike at the very 
root of the weakness of any State or 
people, who blindly and tenaciously 
cling to old habits and superstitions, 
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as of any avail after their usefulness 
has perished : — 


“Tt is at once the sign and the conse- 
qaence of an old and deep-rooted civiliza- 
tion when there gradually arise among a 
people special outward objects of sanctity, 
which are accounted its powerful safeguards 
against all evils. Even in the midst of a 
religion hostile to superstition, these estab- 
lish themselves, in the course of time, 
with a tenacity which is rendered more 
fatal by the power which its vital princi- 
ple has once really exerted; and the fame 
it has consequently acquired. What, for 
example, is the belief of Romish Chris- 
tians in Rome, of the evangelicals of the 
present day, in the symbol-books, and 
even in the letter of Scripture, but super- 
stition of this sort? It is under a certain 
pressure of existence, in the sad extremi- 
ties against which the little kingdom of 
Judah (for instance) had to contend, that 

*the popular mind grasps most easily at 
such outward means of protection; and 
the superstition which then arose, unob- 
served, in its midst, was, assuredly, far 
more innocent than that of so many hyp- 
ocrites in the evangelical and Romish 
churches of the present day. But a super- 
stition of this kind, springing up in the 
heart of the sanctuary of the ancient com- 
munity, might easily become a hidden 
rock on which the ship of State might be 
dashed to pieces, in such an age of storms; 
and it really became the cause of its final 
destruction, when it ceased to seek any 
other support for its confidence and safety. 
And with the State, the monarchy, in spite 
of its superiority, was doomed to disap- 
pear from outward view ” (vol. iv. p. 17). 


It would be simply impossible to 
condense in these pages any thing 
like a fair estimate of the admirable 
manner in which the author traces in 
detail the various dynasties of the 
northern kingdom. But throughout 
the whole history of the kingdom of 
the Ten Tribes, we find this continual 
struggle of what the author calls “Jah- 
veism ” against heathenism. This is 
very finely illustrated in the chapters 


devoted to “Elijah and his Succes- 
sors.” There seems to have been an 
unusual increase of prophets in pro- 
portion to the growing tyranny of the 
kings. In 1 Kings xxii. 5-28, we 
find (for example) several hundred 
prophets assembled in Samaria, all 
ready to prophesy either on one side 
or the other. Many of these were, 
apparently, guilty of prophesying to 
please the royal ear; vety few of them 
bore an unimpeachable reputation for 
the truth. But when the royal ten- 
dency to heathenism showed itself so 
plainly in Ahab’s reign, and hun- 
dreds of priests and prophets of Baal 
were appointed, then the contest be- 
tween the two systems became immi- 
nent; and these prophets of Jehovah, 
perhaps, in reputation, really very little 
better than the prophets of Baal, were 
compelled to combine against the 
alarming evil which threatened to 
overwhelm them, and crush out the 
remnant of life left in the religion of 
Jehovah. It is hardly to be won- 
dered at that these prophets, whose 
word, singly, could not be relied on, 
should, when combined, have found 
themselves under the ban of the 
court. Of all the prophets of Jeho- 
vah, there was but one who could 
firmly resist the tyranny of Ahab and 
Jezebel. Elijah stands alone, — the 
prophet of Jehovah. The author 
says, “It is this which constitutes 
the true significance and eternal ele- 
vation of Elijah’s career. He attains 
the sublime altitude of Samuel, not 
like his great predecessor, in contest 
with the human monarchy, which is 
to be set, for the first time, on a 
firmer basis; but in a struggle of a 
very different character, against hea- 
thenism, whose only protection lay in 
a monarchy already degenerate. Nay, 
he even touches the heroic greatness 
of Moses, not, however (and this 
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makes a very important difference), 
as founder of a,new institution (in 
which capacity he cannot be com- 
pared with Samuel), but only as the 
champion of an old organization. 

“ Elijah furnishes, accordingly, the 
first striking proof of the truth that 
even the most powerful and creative 
minds of the age were yet in- 
capable of originating any thing es- 
sentially new. The course of the 
creative energy of religion among 
the ancient people had already, by 
that time, so far as concerned the 
nation and the kingdom, reached its 
culmination, and commenced its de- 
cline ; because ‘the time was not yet 
ripe for the advent of that great new 
dispensation which was destined to 
appear as the completion of the old.” 

The author very properly places 
the zenith of the northern power in 
the reign of Jeroboam II., when, he 
says, it might have been expected, in 
a reign whose military sway was so 
powerful as to last fifty-three years, 
that the kingdom would have attained 
to an enduring prosperity. But, as 
in the palmy days of King Solomon, 
when the people rested from the cam- 
paigns in which they had been en- 
gaged under David’s more warlike 
rule, and fell into habits of ease and 
luxuriance, so now we find that the 
zenith of Israel’s power was the turn- 
ing-point in her career; and from 
the commencement of the third decade 
of the reign of Jeroboam IL., there is 
a gradual but swift decline in the 
morals of the people of Israel. The 
prophets Hosea and Amos both lived 
in this reign; and a reference to 
the prophecies uttered by them will 
be read with great interest in con- 
nection with this period of Israel’s 
history. With this moral dissolution 
came the dissolution of prophetism. 
With the exception of Elijah and 
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Elisha, not one of the school of 
ancient prophets had been able to 
successfully withstand the kingly 
power. The violence and imperious- 
ness inherent in the whole nature of 
prophetism (which was always com- 
pelled to assume a rather temperate and 
conciliatory attitude towards the crown 
of Judah), became more and more 
powerfully developed in each success- 
ive reign of the northern kingdom, 
and was at length compelled to suc- 
cumb when the morals of the whole 
people had become vitiated. Yet 
these ancient seers, up to the very 
consummation of Israel’s downfall, 
seem to have early recognized and clear- 
ly announcedwho should be the instru- 
ments in Jehovah’s hand of the final - 
destruction of the kingdom of Israel. 
It is impossible to read the prophe- 
cies of Amos (for instance) without 
seeing at once that Assyria was to be 
the rod which should chastise Israel. 
(Vid. Amos i. vi. vii, and ix.) 
Hosea is equally explicit in predict- 
ing that the nations whom they had 
chosen for their allies would eventu- 
ally be their destroyers. (Vid. Hos., 
v., Vii., and xiv.) 

Space does not permit to follow the 
author in his interesting review of 
the fall of Samaria, and the deporta- 
tion of the Ten Tribes.- Their great- 
est troubles began after the fall of the 
house of Jehu, and continue to in- 
crease through the reigns of Shallum, 
Menahem, and Pekahiah. They cul- 
minate in the invasion of Tiglath 
Pileser, in the reign of Pekah, and 
Ahaz, king of Judah. So that, upon 
the death of Tiglath Pileser, Shal- 
manezer his successor, in the ninth 
year of the reign of Hosea, one of 
the very few good kings of Israel, 
took Samaria, and carried Israel away 
into Assyria (2 Kings xvii. 6). 

The earlier exiles of Tiglath 
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Pileser’s time, according to an inti- 
mation of Isaiah, were scattered over 
Assyria, and Pathros, and Cush, 
Elam, Shinar, Hamath,’ and the 
islands of the sea (Isa. xi. 11). 
No wonder that, in after centuries, so 
wide was the dispersion, and so inter- 
mingled with heathen nations had 
these Ten Tribes become, they were 
spoken of sneeringly by their ancient 
rival sister, as “ The dispersion of the 
Gentiles ” (John vii. 35). 

The third and last section of the 
volume is devoted to the kingdom of 
Judah till its fall. All Bible readers 
are more or less conversant with this 
part of Israel’s history ; we need only, 
therefore, take a cursory glance at a 
few of the most important topics of 
that age; as the development and 
form of the Messianic hope, as por- 
trayed by the royal prophet and poet 
Isaiah, in the reign of the good king 
Hezekiah ; with a few remarks on the 
general results of the period of the 
monarchy. 

The kingdom of Judah had risen 
to a far higher comprehension of the 
true religion, after the fall of her sis- 
ter kingdom; and, in the reign of 
Hezekiah, there appears an elevation 
of spirit which breathes through all 
the utterances of that great Messianic 
prophet, Isaiah, who was the first 
to “grasp this truth with creative 
genius.” Other great prophets had 
foreshadowed the Messianic hope, each 
of whom had insisted that the house 
of David could never remain long de- 
pressed. But it Was reserved for 
Isaiah to point out what this Messiah 
must be, who should so satisfy all the 
demands of the true religion of Je- 
hovah, as to be the centre from which 
all the truth and all the force of that 
religion should operate. The great 
poet rises far higher than any of the 
great prophets before him, in trans- 
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figuring the Messianic hope into such 
an impulse in the good king Heze- 
kiah’s heart, as to induce him to en- 
deavor to fulfil it. 

Ewald has finely conceived of the 
true Messianic spirit in Isaiah. 
Speaking of Isaiah’s conception of 
the expectation of Israel, he says, — 


“ His (the future Messiah’s) soul must 
possess a marvellous and surpassing no- 
bleness, and divine power, because it is 
his function perfectly to realize in life 
the ancient religion, the requirements of 
which no one had yet satisfied, and that, 
too, with that spiritual glorification which 
the great prophets had announced. Unless 
there first eomes some one who shall trans- 
figure this religion into its purest form, it 
will never be perfected, and its kingdom 
will never come. But he will and must 
come, for otherwise the religion which 
demands him would: be false; he is the 
first true king of the community of the 
true God, and as nothing can be con- 
ceived of as supplanting him, he will 
reign forever in irresistible power ; he is 
the divine-human King, whose coming had 
been due ever since the true community 
had set up a human monarchy in its 
midst, but who had never come. He is 
to be looked for, to be longed for, to be 
prayed for; and how blessed it is simply 
to expect him devoutly, and trace out 
every feature of his likeness! To sketch 
the nobleness of his soul is to pursue in 
detail the possibility of perfecting all re- 
ligion ; and to believe in the necessity of 
his coming, is to believe in the perfecting 
of all divine agency on earth. Before the 
lightning-flash of this truth in Isaiah’s 
soul, every lower hope retreated. The 
nature of the Messiah, and the certainty 
of his coming, are now the main subjects 
of all anticipation ; and if Isaiah still fol- 
lows ancient usage, and speaks of David’s 
house as a foundation of sacred hope, 
yet his soul is filled with nothing but the 
picture of the spiritual glory of the Mes- 
siah, by the side of which every thing 
else sinks into indifference; his strongest 
feelings are his certainty, and his clear and 
brilliant ideal; and it is to these that he 
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endeavors with all his power to direct the 
faith of his hearers ” (vol. iv. p. 203). 

Had the nation held itself free 
enough from idolatry, and the vices 
contingent upon it, Judah would 
have been ready to enter upon 4 vast 
internal revolution, such as Hezekiah 
attempted during his reign. 

But such proved not to be the case ; 
and each successive king after Heze- 
kiah only proved that the Messiah of 
Isaiah was not yet to be found. In 
her very struggle after new life, in 
the attempt to effect such an internal 
revolution, the kingdom was broken 
up. Ewald assigns the date of the 
greater portion of Deuteronomy to 
this period, and very truly comments 
on the evident decline of the general 
spiritual life of that age, arising from 
over-scrupulousness about the letter 
of the law; as (for example) the 
repeated injunctions therein, not to 
add to, nor take any ‘thing from, the 
divine command; endeavoring to 
limit the whole worship of God to 
one place, and enjoining the violent 
destruction of all other sanctuaries. 
“Moreover,” he says, “the hope of 
the Messiah withdrew, in this book, 
into the background; and its with- 
drawal is not wholly unintentional. 
It is not impugned, or denied ; but it 
seems as though it stood at too pure 
an elevation to find: a place here. 
Both the royal and the prophetic 
power had already too clearly exhibit- 
ed their weakness, in the course of 
their history, for any one to be able 
to build any thing directly, either on 
one or on the other, with the object of 
renewing and strengthening the an- 
cient constitution and religion within 
the limited possibilities of the present ; 
and as experience had shown. that 
the Messiah would not come so soon, 
after all, and prophetism since the 
time of Moses had proved itself too 
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weak to heal the deep wounds of the 
State, and thus pave the way for the 
Messiah, it appeared better, in view 
of the possible improvement of the 
present condition of the Mosaic king- 
dom, to point first to the necessary 
coming of a second Moses, who, like 
the first, should operate with power, 
and to whom the people should render 
pure obedience” (vol. iv. p. 226). 
The author admirably sums up the 
general results of the monarchy, when 
he says that “many a kingdom has 
fallen because the internal reforms 
necessary for its maintenance were 
either not executed at all, or not till 
it was too late.” These two causes 
really apply to each of the rival king- 
doms. 

The northern kingdom started 
upon a return to the true religion of 
Jehovah, with a determination to 


-found a monarchy based upon the 


elective power of the prophetic func- 
tion. The'inherent weakness in the 
prophetic function, which always had 
a tendency towards violence, was 
allowed to accumulate; until, finding 
it too powerful against the monarchy, 
which .had already been growing 
more and more corrupt, a deadly con- 
test ensued between the two powers; 
which resulted, first, in the entire 
overthrow of the very power which 
first brought it into being, and which, 
indeed, could alone have preserved its 
existence, if wisely balanced by the 
crown; and next, in the consequence 
that, bereft of all the outward symbols 
of the religion of Jehovah, the whole 
kingdom fell into idolatry, and 
perished. 

The southern kingdom began its 
career upon the firm hope in the 
promise of Jehovah that the house of 
David should never fail of a son to 
sit upon the throne forever. She was 
forever looking anxiously for the 
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king who should walk in the ways of 
his father David. She had many 
opportunities during her existence to 
effect those internal reforms which 
were continually presenting them- 
selves. Only when it was too late, 
nearly a century after Isaiah had 
sung of the true King, “who should 
sit upon the throne of David, and exe- 
cute judgment and justice upon the 
earth,” djd the kingdom of Judah 
begin a reform in real earnest; and 
even then, the very reforms which 
were attempted by the pious young 
Josiah only increased the confusion 
by over-réaching methods of reforma- 
tion. It was precisely the mistake 
which was prevalent in the later days 
of Jewish history, when the true 
Messiah tells the Jews of his time, 
“We pay tithe of mint and anise and 
cummin, and omit the weighter mat- 
ters of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
faith” (Matt. xxiii. 22). - Josiah 
certainly won the esteem ‘of all his 
subjects, by his gentleness, and per- 
haps more by his active sway of the 
sceptre; but when he set up a sacred 
book, and made that the basis of all 
public life, it was not to be wondered 
at that the clear prophetic insight of 
a Jeremiah should discern that some- 
thing more was necessary than this 
perverted confidence in some specially 
holy place or holy book ; as he says, 
“In those days, saith Jehovah, I will 
put my law in their inward parts, and 
write it in their hearts” (Jer. xxxi. 
33). 

The reforms began too late to save 
the State, which needed to be cemented, 
not so much by laws written on wood or 
stone, as by the bonds of love and recon- 
ciliation. And so Judah fell, though 
not so irretrievably as her sister state ; 
for the promise of Jehovah was still 
yea and amen to her: “ David, my 
servant, shall never fail of a son to 
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sit on the throne forever.” “So in- 
separable,” says the author, in conclu- 
sion, “ was the link which united the 
expectation of the everlasting per- 
manence of true religion in Israel 
with the memory of the great king, 
his family, and his holy city; and so 
true is it that even human monarchy, 
where it has nearly succeeded in ful- 
filling its highest task, contains a 
blessing which time can with difficul- 
ty exhaust, and whose consequences 
may endure forever. . . . It was their 
fond belief that the monarchy of 
Israel, in the midst of the violence of 
its fall, was, nevertheless, not abso- 
lutely destroyed; for neither it nor 
the nation had yet achieved the su- . 
preme and ultimate destiny of which 
they were capable, and for which 
they were reserved.” 

Joun WILLIAMs. 


DRUMMOND’S SERMONS. 

Mr. Drummonp, as the successor of 
J. J. Tayler, late professor of the new 
Manchester College, occupies a place 
of influence and importance. Ameri- 
can readers will be interested to know 
something of the character and 
thought of this English teacher of 
theological students. And, aside from 
this, the Sermons present additionai 
claims on our attention for their in- 
trinsic merits. They abound in pas- 
sages of spiritual beauty and richness. 
It is interesting to note in what par- 
allel lines of thought the English and 
American pulpit run. When Mas- 
sillon and Bourdaloue drew their 
vivid and graphic pictures of the sin- 
ner, and held them up as a solemn 
warning to the dissolute and heartless 
courtiers, they addressed hearers' who 
received religion with unquestioning 
faith, and rested their convictions on 
the authority of the Church. It is 
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not so now. Both the critic and 
scientist have been at work. The 
very foundations of history and faith 
are questioned. The preacher of to- 
day, in any of our cultivated congre- 
gations, addresses a very different class 
from the French courtiers, or even 
from those rough, rude folk who follow- 
ed the Wesleys, Fletcher, or White- 
field. There is now a large number 
of thoughtful men and women, who, 
while profoundly conscious of a spirit- 
ual power in Christianity, are yet un- 
able to accept many current repre- 
sentations of it. This fact has had 
its influence on the pulpit ; and preach- 
ers of clear sight have aimed to adapt 
their discourse to meet the wants of 
altered condition in their hearers. 
Mr. Drummond has done this in 
his volume of twenty-two sermons.’ 
Though preached in the ordinary 
ministrations of the pulpit, they have 


a distinct unity. With unusual clear- 
ness and purity of style, the preacher 
discusses, in the light of the most ad- 
vanced attainments in historical criti- 
cism and science, the great funda- 
mental religious questions, in their 


relation to modern thought. Their 
distinguishing excellence is their union 
of intellectual freedom and devout 
spirituality. 

Robert Collyer, with his fine genius 
for sermonizing, has the rare faculty 
of being able to bring out the highest 
religious truth in a way which inter- 
ests alike the masses and the culti- 
vated. This is a gift which few possess. 
As a rule, preachers, in their style and 
thought, either become scholastic or 
popular. The majority use the 
words of books, instead of the dialect 
of every-day life. The result is, that 
most “educated” preachers — this is 
pre-eminently true of Unitarians — 


1 Christian Faith and Life. ‘By James Drum- 
mond. London: Longmans & Co. 
89 
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become bookish. The tone and spirit 
of the discourse is highly elaborate, 
but lacks in the fresh and vigorous 
speech of the street. The sermons 
are admirably fitted for the thought- 
ful few, but the great masses are nei- 
ther drawn nor influenced by them, 
Mr. Drummond’s sermons are of this 
class. They take rank with the best 
Unitarian sermons; and, like most of 
these, lack in fire, in that positive, in- 
cisive, pointed way of putting things, 
which stirs the deeper feelings and 
rouses the conscience. They are bet- 
ter adapted to confirm the fajth of the 
believing than to convince the sceptic 
or convert the sinner. They show 
deep spiritual insight and beauty, and 
will prove a comfort, strength, and 
blessing to many hearts. They are 
sermons for Sunday reading, and for 
the more serious moods and experi- 
ences; and they will find a place in 
many American homes. 

Among the topics which this vol- 
ume -discusses are the following: 
“ The Christian’s Distinctive Faith ;” 
“The Nature of Revelation;” “The 
sense of Sin, touched by the Revela- 
tion of God;” “ Spirituality ;’ “The 
Lights and Shadows of Faith;” 
“The Church of Christ ;” and “The 
Communion of Worship.” The fol- 
lowing passages will illustrate the 
preacher’s style and thought : — 

“ Those who refused to call Jesus ac- 
cursed; and, daring to defy the world’s 
opinion, insisted that, so far from being a 
malefactor, he was the Son of God, the 
most absolutely dutiful, the most divinely 
loving, that ever breathed; and that his 
cross, instead of sinking him to the level 
of slaves and felons, had raised him to be 
‘the Lord of glory’ among men; those, I 
say, who made this confession, were ac- 
cepted as Christians by those who most 
fully understood what Christianity was; 
and it is difficult to imagine on what pre- 
tence it could be urged that these men did 
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not belong to Christ, in an age when, in 
consequence of this profession, men were 
cast to the hungry jaws of the lion, and 
lighted with their flaming bodies the 
streets of Rome. If with us this declara- 
tion has become cold, heartless, and for- 
mal, a shrivelled creed, which men may 
repeat and mean nothing, the fault is in 
ourselves. Let us throw ourselves back 
into its ancient spirit, and, with apos- 
tolic courage and simplicity, insist on ap- 
plying it to every part of our lives; caring 
more for the reality than for the words in 
which we express it; and we shall find 
that faith in Christ is still a transcendent 
power, opposed to all worldliness, to all 
intolerance, to all narrowness of aim and 
view, sanctifying life with highest hopes, 
ennobling it with largest sympathies, and 
gilding it with the glory of self-sacrifice. 
Thus Christianity, though its name has 
been often used for sectarian purposes, 
brings us back to the universal test of 
moral and spiritual excellence ; and many 
who have been denied the name of Chris- 
tian, many who themselves perhaps refuse 
it, become Christians in the apostolic 
sense ; for they love and revere Christ, and 
have faith in his spirit, even though they 
may not call it by his name: and many, 
alas! have forfeited the name, who, in 
weak imitation of others, have insincerely 
called him ‘ Lord, Lord!’ but have not 
kept his commandments, and have had no 
true appreciation of his pure, loving, cour- 
ageous and self-denying spirit” (pp. 24-26). 

“ The resting in God, as a Friend ever 
near, the great Author of life, the Source 
of truth and goodness, is the distinctive 
feature of spirituality. While we are con- 
tent with a law of duty, God may seem 
far away from the soul; his Spirit never 
mingling with its deepest life, or heeding 
its aspiration and its conflict. No com- 
munion, therefore, is sought with him; no 
prayer bursts from the struggling heart ; 
no superhuman strength arises from con- 
scious weakness and despair of self; no 
thanksgiving is murmured for hourly bless- 
ings felt within. But as soon as we know 
that God is our Father, our truest life is 
perpetually renewed in communion with 
him. Prayer ceases to be a form; the 
rapt soul catches the tone of his love, and, 
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in surrendering all to him, finds itself un 
speakably blessed. Not only where sol- 
emn crowds are kneeling, or where the 
silent hour is passed in private devotion, 
but everywhere, is a sanctuary for prayer. 
Every pursuit is consecrated by it. No - 
words, indeed, are used. No fellow-mor- 
tal knows how full the thoughts are of 
God. Worship is offered in the stillness 
of the heart, while the hands are active, 
and the brain tasks its powers. Our love 
to him blends with every object of interest. 
We care for nothing in which we may 
not seek his sympathy and approval. 
The innocent pleasures of ourselves or 
others are delightful, because they show 
his goodness. Sorrow is mixed with 
sweetness, for it brings us nearer to his 
sympathy and consolation. The trials 
and disappointments in striving after per- 
fection no longer mortify ; for they cause 
us to feel more sincerely our need of him, 
and, in making us humble, make us more 
truly his. This, I believe, is the faith of 
the apostle Paul ; what he speaks of as the 
‘faith of Christ,’ — a resting, as a child, in 
God ; having no will but his” (pp. 191- 
192). 
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Ir is very depressing to look over this 
book ; for although a well-sized vol- 
ume, it would seem to be compiled to 
enforce the fact that there really is no 
such class as the one specified in its 


title. There are many weary pages 
of extracts, composed of sentences 
neatly put together with more or less 
pains, on a level with the average of 
most school compositions after they 
have been corrected and punctuated 
by a higher hand. The book also 
contains a long list of names (de 
plume and otherwise) fondly or kindly 
mentioned as belonging to literary 
persons of whose works no specimens 
are given. The latter class may be 
said to be the best, because every 
1The Living Female Writers of the South. 


Philadelphia : Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
1872. 





Recent School-Books.— New Novels. 


thing may be hoped of the unseen. 
The rest,.with the exception of speci- 
mens of a few well-known authors 
whose writings have already received 
a cordial welcome from the public, 
present a mass of unattractive rub- 
bish, which it seems hardly worth the 
trouble to search for the few bright 
bits of glass, or even for those more 
precious gems which they may contain, 
and probably do, in the way of excep- 
tion. 


RECENT SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


French, German, Spanish, Latin, and Italian 
Languages without a Master. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. 


“ THE whole is contained in twenty- 
seven easy lessons,” says the introduc- 
tion. If one could open one’s mouth 
and swallow it whole, or even in 
twenty-seven separate mouthfuls, with 
intervals of digestion between, it 
would be a good thing. Unhappily, 
the royal road is not built upon cor- 
duroy of such a description; never- 
theless, a good many hints are to be 
found in this clever reductioad ab- 
surdum of all the modern languages. 
Without discharging his teacher, and 
confiding himself wholly to this com- 
pendious manual, the persevering pu- 
pil may get a good many ideas from 
the suggestions it contains. 


A Latin Grammar for Beginners. By William 
Henry Waddell. New York : Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1871. 


Tuts is a little book, designed to be 
committed to memory from cover to 
cover the first time the pupil goes over 
it; containing no notes, remarks, and 
observations, no “ fine print,” in short, 
to be marked by a teacher for omission. 
The idea is a good one, and seems to 
be wellcarried out. There has been 
an impression in the minds of “ An- 
drews and Stoddard’s ” devotees, that 
some virtue lay in the “fine print,” 
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even if it were put into the book only 
to be skipped by pupils. Perhaps 
that virtue holds potent while the 
volume remains untouched ; in which 
case, with Andrews and Stoddard on 
the book-shelf and William Henry 
Waddell on the brain, perfection in 
Latin may be attained. 


Manual of Reading. By H.D. Potter. Harper 
& Brothers. 1871. 


Mr. Porter has constructed his 
manual on the principle of that butcher 
of Milton who said, “If you want a 
real good ham, marm, I advise you to 
keep a pig.” The first part, under 
the title of “Orthophony,” begins 
with hygienic suggestions upon food 
and clothing, as important parts of 
“systematic voice-training,” which is 
what is meant, it seems, by Or- 
thophony. From this foundation we 
gradually approach, through digestion 
and respiration, to articulation, enun- 
ciation, and pronunciation, with some 
excellent exercises for practice. The 
volume is made out with a miscella- 
neous selection of extracts for read- 
ing, in verse and prose, from English 
writers of all sorts and kinds. 


VENABLE’S POEMS.* 


Tuts charming little volume is out- 
wardly one of the most creditable 
specimens of book-work ever seen 
from the Western press ; indeed, not 
inferior to the corresponding work in 


our older cities. Mr. Venable is a 

teacher well known in Cincinnati; an 

author of fugitive poems, and recent- * 

ly of an excellent school history of the 

United States. In this volume, he 

has gathered up a number of waifs 
1 June on the Miami, and other Poems. By 


U. H. Venable. Cincinnati: N. U. Carroll & Co., 
Publishers. 1872. 
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that have been widely circulated, and 
added a larger metrical effort. 

There is real poetic feeling in all 
these verses. A pleasant fancy illu- 
mines every subject he handles; and, 
now and then, we discover evidence 
of genuine imagination. His larger 
essay, “ June on the Miami,” contains 
many pictures of quiet beauty, that 
recall summer days in this loveliest of 
Western valleys. Mr. Venable has a 
wide and almost untrodden field be- 
fore him, in the delineation of the 
placid loveliness of this region, in 
some respects the most attractive of 
our country. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Twenty Years Aco. Edited by 
Mrs. Craik. Harper & Brothers. 

Tae Lost Herr or LinuitHeow. 
By Mrs. Southworth. T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. 

Ottver Twist. Illustrated edi- 
tion. Harper & Brothers. 

NorrHern Lanps (i.e. Young 
America Abroad). Second Series. 
By W. T. Adams (Oliver Optic). 
Lee & Shepard. 

Maset Lez. 
“ Valerie Aylmer.” 
Appleton & Co. 

Toe New-Yzar’s BarGcain. By 
Miss Sarah Woolsey (Susan Coolidge). 
Roberts Brothers. 


By the author of 


Illustrated. D. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

PropHeETIC IMPERIALISM; OR, THE 
Propuetic EntatL or IMPERIAL 
Power. By Joseph L. Lord. Hurd 
& Houghton. 

YESTERDAYS WITH AuTHORs. By 
James T. Fields. J. R. Osgood & 
Co. 


Other New Books. 


A Smapow or DANTE; BEING AN 
Essay TOWARDS STUDYING HimsELr, 
HIS WORLD, AND HIS PILGRIMAGE. 
By Maria Francesca Rossetti. Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

A Manvat or Eneuisy Litera- 
TURE. By John S. Hart. Eldredge 
& Brothers. 

Rapicat Prosiems. By Rev. C. 
A. Bartol. Roberts Brothers. 

Tue Tuer iv THE Nieut. By 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. Roberts 
Brothers. 

Stories Totp To A Camp. By 
Jean Ingelow. Second Series. Illus- 
trated. Roberts Brothers. 

An Artist’s Journey. By C. 
Reinhardt. Translated from the Ger- 
man, by Agnes A. E. Blake. Press 
of Rand, Avery, & Co. 

THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT. 
By Arthur Helps. Roberts Brothers. 

Aw AmERICAN Girt ABroap. By 
Adeline Trafton. Illustrated by Miss 
L. B. Humphrey. Lee & Shepard. 

Tue Opyssey or Homer. Trans- 
lated into English blank verse by W. 
C. Bryant. Vol. 2. J. BR. Osgood & 
Co. 

THe CraANnrtst AFFINITIES OF 
Man anp THE Ape. (Half-Hour 
Recreations in Science. No. 2.) By 
Prof. R. Virchow. Lee & Shepard. 

Lire or Henry Dunster, First 
PRESIDENT OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 
By Rev. Jeremiah Chaplin, D.D. J. 
R. Osgood & Co. 

THREE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH 
LiteRATuRE. By Charles Cuke 
Yonge. D. Appleton & Co. 

Curist IN MopEerN Lire: SER- 
mons. By Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Our Poor Rerations. By Col. 
E. B. Hamley. J. E. Tilton & Co. 
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A COLLECTION OF OLD MASTERS IN NEW YORK. 


Tue first significant collection of old masters yet made in America, 
though, unfortunately, not to be possessed by us of Boston, has, to 
the satisfaction of all art-lovers, been placed in a temporary gallery 
in New York, awaiting its final resting-place, — the New York Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. Though this gallery was offered to Boston, 
and would have been to us a great treasure, we can never regret that 
the spirit and liberality which induced Mr. William T. Blodgett of 
New York to-purchase it, at his own risk, has been rewarded by his 
seeing it enshrined in the city of his residence. 

An admirable catalogue, giving a compact summary of the station 
in art and biography of the leading artists of this collection, taken 
from the official report of M. Etienne Le Roy and M. Leon Gauchez, 
lies before us, from which we extract the following statement : — 

“ After an attentive examination of these one hundred pictures, and hav- 
ing satisfied ourselves as to their quality, and their generally good state of 
preservation, we are agreed that it would be very difficult to find united an 
equally remarkable collection of the werks of these different masters.” 

This refers to one of the galleries, —that which was owned by a 
gentleman residing near Brussels, and purchased from him. The 
second, containing seventy-four pictures, was purchased in Paris. 
Of fifty-nine of these, M. Gauchez and M. A. Febvre, a well-known 
expert of Paris, have given a detailed report and certificate, and the 
former gentleman has affixed his seal to each of them. - He states 
that they are all “ perfectly authentic, and in good condition ;” and 
“that they comprise specimens of the highest interest, and some 
masterpieces of the very first order ;”” while M. Febvre declares that 
they are “ all original, and in a perfect state of preservation, and form 
a remarkable collection of first-class works.” As to the others, 
M. Gauchez also states his “ sincere appreciation of the genuineness 
and merit of these fifteen pictures.” 

It must interest the friends of art here, as an additional proof of. 
the importance of these acquisitions, that they have already attracted 


much attention in Europe. Papers in relation to them, written by 
e29 
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distinguished art-critics, and expressing the most favorable opinions, 
have appeared in “‘ The Revue des deux Mondes,” in “ The Gazette 
des Beaux Arts,” and in several influential journals. A series of 
etchings, taken from these pictures by M. Jacquemart, a leading 
artist in this department, has been commenced, and its publication 
announced by Messrs. Colnaghi of London. ~ 

This we quote from the preface to the catalogue; and as we have, 
within a few days, visited the gallery in its temporary home, we can 
assure the public of its importance. The sneer at our indifference to 
the past, our want of appreciation of the old masters, will not hence- 
forth be indulged in. The sensibility, imitativeness, and pride of 
Americans will, now that a centre is formed, soon be found con- 
tributing, at even lavish expense, additional treasures from the past. 
The friendly rivalry of the two nascent museums of Boston and New 
York will also contribute to this. A museum will soon be with the 
nation an object of pride, and no longer considered a nursery and 
hospital for feeble living talent, or a show-place for the monstrosities 
either of nature or art. And, after all, how appropriate is it, that, 
under the stupendous branches of that tree where sate, when a sap- 
ling, the dear old Dutchmen of Mr. Irving’s “ Knickerbocker,” should 
be placed the glory and pride of Holland. They have a better claim 
to it than we. It connects the already misty past of Wouter van 
Twiller with greater names than his, of the same stock, and a still 
greater antiquity. 

For this collection is almost entirely of the Dutch school. One Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, a few French and Italian pictures, are 

Rari nantes in gurgite vasto, 

in this great outcome from Holland. Thirty-two “ Vans” lead off 
the proud procession ; almost all the Vans of fame are there. At 
the head of these, we must place an Anton Van Dyck, — “ St. Martha, 
interceding with God for a cessation of the plague at Tarascon,” — 
which was. brought from Madrid, — in humble imitation of the larger 
piracies of his brother, — by the King, Joseph Bonaparte. It is im- 
possible to see a lovelier specimen of this exquisite painter. Though 
a religious picture, full of the truest beauty and grandeur, its com- 
paratively small size enables one to enjoy it without that painful dif- 
fusion of the sight which accompanies a too large canvas. Mr. 
Huntington, president of the National Academy, is in raptures with 
it. He considers it alone worth the price that was paid for the whole 
gallery ; and who shall dispute with him as to this? The use and 
advantage of a masterpiece are not to be measured by money, espe- 
cially in a country which has hungered and thirsted so long for such 
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things. With the exception of a beautiful Van Dyck purchased by 
Mr. Jonathan Phillips, representing the Prince of Orange when a 
boy, with a bounding hound at his side playing with a scarf, — which 
must not be forgotten by the great drag-net of the future, for our 
Boston Museum,— we know of no important Van Dycks in the 
country. 

We do not care, nor have we the means, to make an exhaustive 
criticism upon the separate merits of these pictures. That will be 
done later; and a careful notice of the gallery, with explanations and 
instruction suitable for the uneducated observer, will soon be pub- . 
lished in New York. It is enough now to give a cordial welcome to 
these lovely emigrants, these darlings of so many old-country fire- 
sides. They drop upon us like a cloud of birds, in compact beauty, 
and look for nourishment and welcome at our hands; and most 
assuredly they shall have it. Already a strong sense of exultation 
at their possession can be discovered in the art-lovers of New York. 
After the long torture and deception of false originals, Raphaels 
which never saw Italy, Titians and Correggios which were enough to 
make sensibility forswear its interest in great names, at last a most 
authentic, genuine, yet unpretending cluster of titles of world-wide 
fame are justly associated, we can be confident, with these pictures. 

It is like visiting Europe, to enter the gallery. The absence of all 
pretension and garishness strikes you at once. There is the repose 
in it for which, so often, our jaded workers seek the shores of the 
Old World. Tone and tranquillity affect the senses of the fevered 
New-Yorker as with the touch of a fair nurse’s hand, drawing out of 
him — 

“ That unrest which men miscall delight ; ” 


the roar and trouble of the street disappear; he feels at once that he 
isin a sanctuary. It is medicine for his hurt activities ; it will build 
up in him that chapel of ease where the spirit loves to bow itself 
before the great altar of art, above which burns, with the radiance 
of altar-lights, the great constellation of the masters of the past. 


We have said that we did not care to review in detail the pictures 
of this gallery; but, to interest our readers in it, we will just glance 
at a few particulars. 

In the first place, as to the gallery’s deficiencies, as illustrations of 
the Dutch school. One really can only be surprised how very full and 
complete it is. A collection so purchased could hardly be expected 
to be absolutely complete ; and yet it is very nearly so, Not, of 
course, with the great priceless masterpieces of some five or six 
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European museums, but honest and honorable specimens of the 
leading Dutch artists. Still, there is no Rembrandt, nor is there a 
Cuyp. ‘These, later, must be had. They are every way too impor- 
tant and fascinating to be omitted, and would crown the whole. 
Now, knowing what we want, with an aim to drive at, we can, at 
the fortunate moment, with our ample means, purchase, in the occa- 
. sional sales of Europe, these desired masterpieces. The very vague- 
ness of our position here, in relation to art, made it difficult to know 
where to begin ; but, now that we have begun, we shall energetically 
move along the whole line. 

Simultaneously with this arrival from Holland in New York, comes 
to us, in Boston, a venerable collection of marbles and pottery from 
Cyprus. All old buildings get buried, as we see in Rome, where 
more than thirty feet of earth entomb pavement and column ; and 
these in Cyprus, — we can well understand how they were hidden. 
They are the remains of, and were dug from under, that famous 
temple of Venus, whose island home gave its name to her priestesses. 
Here, surrounded. by the blue sea she sprang from, her golden hair 
melting into the sunshine of that pagan isle of pleasure, where 
travellers and sailors and devotees brought to her their offerings from 
every quarter of the globe, — we can well understand how many such 
became, finally, buried, lost, and forgotten. A fortunate excavation 
has induced our consul to offer to us a selection from these relics; and 
they have just arrived. They consist mostly of pottery, and bits of 
little statues; a number of little heads, some with a sweet, modern 
expression ; a great many toys of pottery, such as are still made and ' 
sold at country fairs in Italy ; some bronzes; and a small but very in- 
teresting collection of glass. Some of these remains must go back 
to a fabulous antiquity. Certain forms of pottery are identical with 
those discovered in the lacustrine deposits of the continent. They 
bear the mark of the childhood of each race. Our Indian tribes are 
still making them ; and there they stop, doomed to a helpless minority 
of mind. But with the Aryan race, these were but the steps to 
higher forms of art. 

We have inserted this slight sketch of our Cyprus collection, as an 
offset to the content of New York in her possession of the one’ from 
the Netherlands. But, returning to that, we would like to find space 
to speak a little of the Both, swimming in its golden light, like so 
many of its brothers in the royal halls of Europe ; of the pictures by 
Fyt, so crisp and fresh and beautiful ; of fruit and dead game, — if 
that can be called dead which is merely immortal; of the study by 
Greuze for his Louvre picture, — “ The Returned Prodigal,” we believe, 
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—so living in its rich carnations ; of the Huysmans, one of whose pic- 
tures has the material grandeur of size and space, as well as of treat- 
ment; of the beautiful Ostades, culottés to gold by the breath of 
time; and of the perfect Teniers, so argentine where the others are 
golden ; of the strong, direct painting of the head by van der Helst, 
which, good as it is, we are glad to know is exceeded by a nobler 
head by him, in Boston; of the van der Heyden, true, broad, and 
mellow, yet as usual with every brick visibly built into the houses of 
his Dutch burgomasters. When one thinks of his not few pictures in 
European collections, one marvels at the number of bricks he has 
lifted into their places. The hod-carrying Irishman might make a 
new saint of this excellent van der Heyden. The van der Meulens, 
so spirited and historic, remind one of the Louvre bombardments by 
Louis XIV., caracoling in his unwarlike wig, on white horses, while 
his court ladies look out over their fans coquettishly at the distant 
bomb-shells. What admirable van der Neers! that sunset, so placid, 
distant, and serene; and his beautiful moonlight, — beautiful as it 
always is when he paints it. 

Of the large and famous Rubens, painted at: his best time, just 
after his return from Italy, — the only historical Rubens in America, — 
we would gladly speak; but the reader must see it for himself. So, 
too, of the Reynolds; the striking Velasquez; the dreamy van Poelen- 
burg; and so many more that we must cry, “ Halt!” to our agreeable 
remembrance of our late visit to this collecton, cordially congratulating 
New York on its possession, and inviting Bostonjans, when in that 
city, to make time, out of their business hours, for a sootliing visit 
there, which they will never regret. T. G. A. 





there, possessed of a critical knowl- 
edge of the Greek language; he had 
an intuitive love of beauty, and had 
added to it a thoroughly educated 
taste, formed by the best masters. He 
tells us how difficult he found it to 
see the beauty in some ancient 
statuary: “I did not look upon the 
works of art as he did who, when 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART." 


THE man who first saw with his 
inner consciousness, and evolved 
therefrom the plan, thorough, compre- 
hensive, and appreciative, of a history 
of art among the ancients, was John 
Winckelmann. He brought to his 
great undertaking a most complete 


acquaintance with the classics. It was 
said that he was the only man in 
Rome, at the time of his residence 


1 Translated by 8. H. Lodge. Vols. i. and ii. 
Little & Brown. Vol. iii. J. R. Osgood & Co. 
1871, 


he saw the ocean for the first time, 
said, ‘It is a pretty sight’ Non- 
wonderment, which Strabo extols, be- 
cause it begets composure of the mind, 
I prize highly in ethics, but not in 
art: here indifference is prejudicial.” 
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He is “firm in the belief that the 
Good and Beautiful are the same.” 
Dr. Lodge has performed his work 
of translation with care and taste; 
and it is to be hoped that, in the 
strong interest in, and increasing ap- 
preciation of, art, now existing, he may 
feel himself somewhat rewarded, as 
one of those who have aided in the 
good work. Though the book may 
not attain the circulation it deserves 
in a short time, yet it will always be 
a standard work ; its value to the art- 
student has been known for a long 
time, but a large class of readers have 
been debarred from enjoying it in 
its original form. There is a pleasant 
sketch of Winckelmann, by the Ger- 
man editor of the edition of 1825, 
Eiselein; andwe gain from it an idea 
of his simple nature, ardent love of the 
beautiful, antiquarian research, and 
entire devotion to art. He was born 
at Stendal, in Brandenburg, in the 
year 1717; he was the son of a cob- 
bler, who wished him to learn his own 
trade; but, urged by his son, he al- 
lowed him to attend a school where 
the classics were taught; this gave 
his mind a wide and extended field 
for thought and growth. He was 
early excited, by his studies, to a desire 
for travel. While at the University 
of Halle, we are told, “he translated 
and explained Herodotus, as if inspired 
by a genius.” He taught in various 
places, and, after a time, was appointed 
to be associate rector of a school at 
Seehausen in Altmark ; which yielded 
the large income of two hundred 
and fifty thalers, or one hundred and 
ninety-three dollars. He wrote of 
his distaste for this drudgery : “ I have 
enacted the schoolmaster with great 
fidelity, and taught children with 
scabby heads to read their A, B, C; 
whilst I, during this pastime, was 
ardently longing to attain toa knowl- 
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edge of the beautiful, and was re- 
peating similes from Homer. In 
Saxony, I copied ancient records and 
chronicles, and “The Lives of the 
Saints,” during the entire day, and So- 
phocles and his companions at night. 
But at that time I was constantly say- 
ing to myself, what I still say at the 
present time, Courage, my heart ! Once 
thou didst endure a worse evil. I, who 
might seem born, as it-were, for the 
instruction of youth, was discouraged 
neither by labor nor wearisome- 
ness.” Carlyle has a brief notice of 
him while at Seehausen; “ About the 
year 1745, there were four poor school- 
masters in that region (two at Hasel- 
berg, one at Seehausen, one at Wer- 
ben), of extremely studious turn; 
who, in spite of the Elbe, which ran 
between, used to meet on stated 
nights, for colloquy, for interchange 
of books, and the like.” One of these 
“was the Winckelmann so celebrated 
in after years.” Winckelmann worked 
very hard, in addition to his school 
duties, and sat up in a chair to sleep, 
that he might lose no time in resum- 
ing his studies in the morning, He 
spent much time in annotating some 
of the classics, and in reading modern 
authors, in his own and other lan- 
guages. He finally had a severe quar- 
rel with the rector,which was the cause 
of his leaving Seehausen. The rector 
preached each Sunday, and he was 
obliged to attend the service: he was 
in the habit of reading all through 
the service, in some of his favorite 
classics, and openly expressed his dis- 
like of the sermons. This being re- 
ported by some friend to the rector, 
naturally displeased him; and it cost 
Winckelmann his place. He left his 
situation; and afterwards, in a letter to 
Cleinow wrote, “I still remember the 
looks with which I was insulted 
by a man lighter than the shadow of 

















a cork-tree, and of all bipeds the 
most worthy to be valet to Silenus, 
the most stupid of the gods.” 

After this experience he became 
assistant librarian to Count von Bu- 
nan at Nétheniz, near Dresden. Dur- 
ing his stay there he had the fine 
library of von Biinan for enjoyment, 
after his daily labor in it was done. 
While in Dresden he made a visit to 
Potsdam, where his protégé, Lam- 
precht, was in Government employ; 
and he wrote of Frederick the Great, 
“T have seen Athens and Sparta in 
Potsdam, and am filled with reveren- 
tial respect towards the godlike king.” 
Of Potsdam and the king, Voltaire, 
whose adventures in Prussia are well 
known to the student of history, wrote 
in 1752, the same year when Winck- 
elmann saw the “godlike king,” 
“Potsdam is Sparta and Athens 
joined in one — a camp of Mars, and 
the garden of Epicurus, war and phi- 
losophy,” —a curious similarity of 
observation in these two minds, so 
unlike, about the hero of the Seven- 
years’ War. Frederick himself must 
have pleased Winckelmann, for he 
certainly was the most heroic and 
antique character of the century. 

While at Nétheniz, Winckelmann 
became converted to the Roman Cath- 
olic belief, or rather found that a pro- 
fession of it would facilitate his desire 
for information and preparation in 
his art studies. For along time he 
hesitated in his profession of his new 
belief, as he found how much sorrow 
it would cause his friends. Goethe 
said of. him that he was a born hea- 
then, —a man who thought not as a 
Christian, but in the spirit of a Grecian 

philosopher. He himself wrote of his 
’ change of sentiment, that reason dic- 
tated to him: “ She is of the opinion, 
with me, that we may look beyond and 
above some theatrical illusions; that 
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the true worship of God is to be sought 
for in all creeds, in all places, only 
among a few choice spirits.” 

His first work printed was “ Thoughts 
upon Imitation of Greek Works in 
Painting and Sculpture ;” which did 
not appear till he was thirty-seven 
yearsold. It received high praise, and 
was thought to shadow forth a long line 
of others, so admirable was the taste 
and research displayed in it. 

In 1755, his life-long wish was ac- 
complished. Hewent to Rome; and 
for the rest of his life it was his home. 
While there, he made many visits to 
the scenes of his classic studies, Pom- 
peii, Herculaneum, Naples, various 
parts of Greece, and even Constanti- 
nople. Like Marcus Plautius Silva- 
nus, consul with Augustus and con- 
queror of Illyria, who directed nine 
years only to be put upon his tomb, as 
the length of his life, being the time 
he spent at his villa at Tivoli, Winckel- 
mann numbered his years in Rome, and 
was deeply impressed with the fasci- 
nation of the “ Eternal City.” As Su- 
perintendent of Antiquities, he was 
often asked to show travellers of 
high rank the marvels and classic art 
of Rome ; and at times he was greatly 
annoyed with the request, as he found 
them often indifferent, or uninterested 
in the antiquities. He plainly told 
Lord Baltimore his opinion regarding 
his want of taste; absolutely refused 
to accompany him to Naples. He 
also left the Duke of Gordon and two 
other noblemet, with whem he had 
consented to travel, at the end of a 
fortnight, because he found in them 
no taste and love for the beautiful. 

Frederick the Great, whom neces- 
sity had made, for a time, more con- 
versant with the ravages of war than 
the arts of peace, through one of his 
old soldiers, known by the nickname 
of Col. Quintus Icilius, offered Winck- 
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elmann the office of Superintendent of 
the Library and Cabinet of Antiqui- 
ties at Berlin; but the negotiations 
failed, for the king would give but 
half the salary which Winckelmann 
thought he ought to have. He wrote, 
“The king is not aware that a man 
who forsakes Rome for Berlin, and 
who needs not make a tender of his 
services, should receive, at least, as 
as much as one to whom a call is sent 
from the Frozen Ocean, — from St. 
Petersburg.” He alludes to the math- 
ematician Maupertuis, whom Fred- 
erick had persuaded to leave Paris for 
Berlin. “ Yet he ought to know that 
I can be of more advantage than a 
mathematician; and that the experi- 
ence merely of ten years in Rome is 
far more expensive than just the same 
number of years spent in calculating 
proportions, parabolic lines, — which 
can be done in Tobolsk as well as in 
*Smyrna.” And his offended pride 
ends with an allusion to a remark 
made by a public singer in a similar 
case at Berlin. “Oh, well! then 
make your general sing.” Frederick, 
on his accession to the throne, wrote 
with his own hand to Mauper- 
tuis thus: “ You have shown the fig- 
ure of the earth to mankind; show 
also to a king how sweet it is to pos- 
sess such a man as you.” Carlyle 
adds, “Who, of men or lions, could 
resist?” But years, and experience 
with literature and its votaries, their 
whims and eccentricities, had made 
the Prussian king more cautious. 

On his last journey to Germany, 
with the sculptor Caraceppi, Winck- 
elmann was perfectly wretched; and 
repeatedly said, “Let us return to 
Rome.” He could see no beauty in 
the grandeur of the Tyrolean Alps, 
which had so affected him on his way 
to Rome, and exclaimed, when called 
on to admire, “See, my friend: what 
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a fearful and horrible country! 
What mountains! what impregnable 
heights!” In fact, he was homesick 
for Rome and its antiquities; and, 
uninfluenced by the entreaties of Car- 
aceppi, the polite endeavors of Prince 
Kaunitz at Vienna, and the atten- 
tions he received at Munich, he wrote 
to his friend Cardinal Albani, “I 
assure your Excellency, that all the 
gold in the world would not move me 
from Rome.” And he retraced his 
steps by the way of Trieste. There 
he was detained by the delay in load- 
ing a vessel for Venice, in which he 
had taken passage. While there, the 
sight of four medallions, two of gold, 
the others of silver, which were the 
gifts of Maria Theresa and Prince 
Kaunitz, excited the cupidity of one 
Arcangeli, an escaped convict; and 
this wretch basely murdered him, 
having wormed himself into his con- 
fidence in order to see these valuables. 
So died John Winckelmann, in the 
fifty-first year of his age, cut off by 
the hand of an assassin: his very sim- 
plicity, timidity, and frankness of 
nature, made him an easy victim for 
Arcangeli, whom he had treated, dur- 
ing a casual acquaintance, in a kindly 
and friendly manner. At the time 
of his death he had held for some 
years the office of Superintendent of 
Antiquities in and about Rome, which 
appears to have been created for him; 
and with his Saxon pension, and the 
allowance of his friends Cardinals 
Albani and Stoppani, he was amply 
provided with theans for one of his 
extreme simplicity of life. 
Winckelmann’s earlier works were 
mostly treatises on antiquities, and 
studies of various art objects: “The . 
Study of Works of Art;” “The De- 
scription of the Torso in the Belve- 
dere ;” “ Remarks on the Architec- 
ture of the Ancient Temples at Gir- 
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genti;” and the “ Description of the 
Engraved Gems in the Cabinet of 
Baron Stosch.” He left unfinished his 
“ Remarks on Ancient Architecture.” 
His work on Ancient Monuments is 
full of antiquarian investigation and 
study. His “ History of Ancient Art,” 
the last but greatest of his works, 
appeared in print first in 1764. He 
gives us his idea of the need and pos- 
sibility of such a work. “ After nearly 
three hundred years, there came at 
last a time when some one ventured 
to write a system of ancient art; not 
to improve thereby the art of our own 
day, — which it is able to do for few 
of those who practise it,— but to 
teach them to study and admire an- 
cient art.” The history is not “a 
mere chronicle of epochs, and of the 
changes which occur within them.” 
“Tn this history of art I have exerted 
myself to discover the truth; and, as 
I have had every desirable opportu- 
nity of leisurely investigating the 
works of the ancients, and have 
spared no pains to obtain the requi- 
site kinds of knowledge, I believed 
myself competent to undertake it.” 
He dedicated his history “to Art and 
the Age,” and to his friend Raphael 
Mengs. 

He takes for granted, and requires, 
culture and refinement in his reader, 
and gives him a most elevated and 
elevating book. He created for him- 
self the plan of his work : it was origi- 
nal in thought, design, and execution ; 
he collected his materials from all 
quarters, and made every thing sub- 
ordinate to his great art history. 

We gain an idea of the formation 
of his style from his own words: “My 
principal rule is, never to say in two 
words what can be expressed in one; 
but to express myself freely, when 
expressing my own thought, or en- 
gaged on description in the higher 
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style of composition.” He united the 
zeal and patience of a learned anti- 
quarian, with the love of the beauti- 
ful which can only be shown by “ the 
greatest of the connoisseurs of art.” 
The language of Winckelmann, in his 
History of Art, was grand and im- 
pressive; and his style, which had 
originally been formal and stiff, be- 
came, with the magnitude of his 
greatest theme, eloquent and full of 
force. He meditated three months 
upon the description of the “Torso,” 
and upon the plan of his history an 
entire year. Time cannot be called 
misspent, which is devoted to such 
thought and meditation. 

His great desire was to make it a 
masterpiece of beauty, and a tribute 
to the classic art with which he was 
imbued. It is the result of a life- 
time spent in study of the elements 
of beauty of form, color, and expres- 
sion, in the human form and in ani- 
mals, as presented by the artists of 
antiquity. It embraces a sketch of 
the origin of art, and the causes of its 
differing in its manifestations and 
forms among the various races and na- 
tions of men. Rude sculpture appears 
to have been the earliest form of art 
in ancient times. The first volume 
deals with the rise and progress of 
art among the Egyptians, Pheni- 
cians, Etruscans, and Persians, and 
the low esteem in which art and 
artists were for a long time regarded 
by those nations. We have quaint 
and rude figures, given us as examples 
of his statements, from which the 
reader may learn of the growth of 
art and the development of the beau- 
tiful among the Eastern nations. All 
the early attempts at sculpture were 
extremely primitive and uncouth, and 
seem to us very odd; but they'serve 
as undoubted proofs of the increased 
facility of perception and expression 
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of beauty, as time rolled on. With 
the descriptions of the studies made, 
and the references to classic authors 
in whose writings may be found allu- 
sions to the quaint and curious stat- 
tes mentioned, this part of his work 
is completed. 

The second volume is more inter- 
esting to the general reader: it treats 
of Grecian art, and its superiority 
over that of all other nations of an- 
tiquity. With the influences of cli- 
mate, natural beauties, and the poetic 
nature of the Greeks, a new and mar- 
vellous development of art was pro- 
duced. The social, religious, and po- 
litical condition of Greece, with its 
national freedom, gayety, veneration, 
and admiration for the beautiful and 
grand in art and literature in all 
their manifestations, contributed to 
foster and cherish the natural love of 
the beautiful in nature and art in the 
The climate also 
had an influence, at that period, in 
producing great beauty of form and 
face in mankind ; and we see the per- 
fection of the human figure in statues 
of antiquity left us by the great 
masters of ancient art. In the 
Greek statues of gods and goddesses, 
heroes and heroines, we see the ideal 
beauty of the human figure. In 
the Apollo, Mars, Mercury, and Bac- 
chus, we see four types of manly 
beauty and youth; in Jupiter and 
the Grecian heroes, we see the dignity 
and lofty bearing of added years 
and middle age. In Juno and Mi- 
nerva, we see matronly dignity and 
lofty wisdom. In the Graces and the 
Nymphs, the charm and beauty which 
is found only in youth, passing away 
with maturer years. We have the 
various aspects which grief, joy, and 
the phases of the mind, produce on 
the countenance, the expression of 
each feature, and the just proportions 
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and proper altitudes common in the 
antique figures, all placed before us in 
these pages. 

The third volume, which has just 
been published, treats of the mechani- 
cal part of the practice of art, and 
the changes found there. It embraces 
the study of drapery in different ma- 
terials, and of the ornament and color 
of the garments of the ancients, with 
their forms and textures. In this is 
included a description of the hats, 
arms, and armor worn, the shoes and 
sandals, and the style of dressing 
the hair. The hair was cut off as a 
sign of grief and mourning; and 
“jealous husbands likewise cut off 
their wives’ hair, partly as a punish- 
ment for having cast looks of tender- 
ness upon others, and partly to com- 
pel them, by this means, to sit at 
home.” The processes of sculpture 
are shown, and the materials used 
therein; clay and wax for moulding; 
iron; marbles of all colors; gold, sil- 
ver, and bronze; and gems for intag- 
lios, with the effects produced by 
these substances, so different’ in qual- 
ity, color, and delicacy. Of ancient 
painting he gives us a sketch, and of 
the style of monochrome, or one-color 
painting, which simply consisted of 
painting with a white or red line ona 
dark background ; and later came the 
further step in painting, that of ex- 
pressing shade and tone. We have a 
very learned and thorough account of 
the steps by which the art of painting 
attained the perfection to which it 
was brought by Raphael. Also we 
have a chapter on the rise and fall of 
Greek art, and the indications. by 
which it is seen in the various styles. 
First there was the hard and almost 
unnatural sternness of the earliest 
sculpture ; then came the second, which 
he terms the grand style, and cites as 
an example of that the celebrated 
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group of Niobe and her daughters, “as 
indisputable works of the grand style.” 
Of the grand school he says, “It de- 
mands a lofty understanding to ex- 
press this significant and speaking 
stillness of the soul ;” for “the imita- 
tion of the violent,” as Plato says, 
“can be made in different ways ; but 
a calm, wise demeanor can neither be 
easily imitated, nor, when imitated, 
easily comprehended.” We think 
that all who have seen the group of 
Niobe are impressed with the repose 
of the figures. Of the third period 
of art he speaks as the beautiful; and 
says it began with Praxiteles, and 
attains its highest splendor through 
Lysippus and Apelles. Its distin- 
guishing characteristic, and that 
which marks it from the grand style, 
is its grace and softness. The imita- 
tors of this style, in their desire for 
softness, went too far, and sacrificed 
force and expression. “Hence art 
itself became dull, just as an axe 
sooner becomes dull on the wood of 
the linden-tree than on that of the 
oak. Precisely in the same way, 
corruption has at all times crept into 
the style of writing; and thus music, 
renouncing its manly tones, degen- 
erated, like art, into the effeminate.” 
He thinks that as the artists of the 
grand and beautiful in Grecian art 
could neither be copied nor surpassed 
without failure, “inasmuch, therefore, 
as art could not advance, it must go 
backwards ; because in it, as in all the 
operations of Nature, we cannot think 
of any stationary point.” Perhaps 
we may gain a hint which will ex- 
plain the want of grace in modern 
statues, when we learn, that, in the 
decline of Roman art, the artists be- 
gan to represent “male statues in a 
penula,” —a strait coat, which was 
the fashion of the day, but had not 
the grace and dignity of the cloak, 
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with its ample folds and flowing dra- 
pery. As oratory, according to Cicero, 
went out from Athens into all lands, 
and was carried from the Pirzus to 
all the nations of the Mediterranean, 
so Grecian art has become diffused 
over all Europe; and. she whose ora- 
tors, philosophers, poets, painters, and 
sculptors once delighted their own 
land and age, continues to teach and 
beautify the modern world of litera- 
ture, art, and beauty. 

The value of Winckelmann’s his- 
tory lies not in his criticism, which 
may be differed from, but in the love 
of the beautiful, the knowledge and 
appreciation of it he shows, in his 
classical taste, and philosophical re- 
search into ancient art. His com- 
ments on Michael Angelo seem severe, 
even unjust. One of his works, that of 
Apollo flaying Marsyas, he censures 
as “in the very reverse of good taste.” 
He thinks that all moderns, who have 
not profoundly studied and followed 
the ancient artists, have failed; and 
that the want of repose is the great 
defect of modern art. Raphael’s 
scholars deserted his style for the new ; 
and Michael Angelo, he thinks, “ ori- 
ginated and promoted this corruption 
of taste, even in scylpture.” Modern 
painting is, in his estimation, less in- 
artistic than the sculpture; because 
greater facilities have been given it, 
and it has been more practised. He 
says, “To the honor of the present 
age, however, it must be conceded, 
that in it the diffusion of knowledge 
in regard to beauty has kept pace 
with the general cultivation of the 
intellect.” He is not contented with 
a dry recital of facts, and simply pre- 
senting these beautiful monuments of 
man’s fancy, observation, and execu- 
tion, for our admiration ; but he inves- 
tigates and exhibits for us the sources 
of their beauty of form, expression, 
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and position. One of the world’s 
great cynics, in a happy mood, though 
under the veil of satire, said, “ He gave 
it for his opinion, that whoever could 
make two ears of corn, or two blades 
of grass, to grow upon aspot of ground 
where only one grew before,” would 
deserve well of mankind; and the 
man whoteaches us more fully to enjoy 
and appreciate the beautiful, where 
before we understood it not, adds a 
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new charm and pleasure to life. Such, 
it seems to us, are the claims of. Winck- 
elmann. His aim is a lofty one, his 
plan a grand one; and to its very 
greatness of design, it owes its limi- 
tations and deficiencies. We are like 
Coleridge’s dwarf, whe “sees farther 
than the giant, when he has the giant’s 
shoulder to mount on.” 

Grace A. Exus. 
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\SoctaL scrence is political economy with a soul, instead of an 
arithmetic. Since it presupposes goodness and kindness, as well as 
the multiplication table, it may be wise ; whereas political economy 
has not succeeded in being either wise or certain. ) 

This antithesis is not meant to undervalue figures, but to appraise 
them. The census, as well as the Sermon on the Mount, is — that is, 
it should be —a basis of social progress. The closeness of the 
sociological relation between ethics and mathematics, indeed, has ap- 
peared plainly enough in our own national statistics ; in the days of 
slavery, the United States census was not allowed to exhibit the 
real contrast between the industrial wealth and progress of the free 
and slave States. The fatal arithmetic of freedom, being irrefutable, 
was pigeon-holed, along with its inseparable moral lesson. 

A far weightier case in point is that practical question, — monarchy, 
or republic ? to which our own country has, for almost a century, been 
holdiag up a supposed answer, more or less to the disquietude of all 
kings and aristocracies, and to the disturbance of communities in 
both worlds. It is a profoundly instructive study to examine the 
helplessness of political economy, and the competency of social, sci- 
enceg for debating and deciding the question. According to the 
former, the machine which has operated so economically in our com- 
munity will operate with equal success in any other comniunity. 
And the non-moral political economists and reformers of the past, 
and of the present too, watching all the failures of all the intend- 
ing republics which have aped our own in all the century past, have 
persisted, and still persist, in urging a republic for any nationality, 
irrespective of fitness. Facts are to the contrary. No republic has 
definitely succeeded since the United States began. Political econo- 
my cannot say why. Arithmetically, they should not have succeeded. 
Human beings, so many; acres of arable land, so many ; total real 
and personal estate, so much; total annual products of industry, so 
much. Wonderful power, wonderful result ! and superadd the stim- 
ulus of liberty, ineffable ergo — immeasurable development! Well, 


no instance is found to answer this diagnosis. Instead, we have 
4 “1 
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revolution after revolution, at all rates, from one in a generation to 
one or two a year, enough to make Mnemosyne’s head swim, and 
with about as good practical results as the religious effects of the 
revolutions of the Buddhist praying-machines. The frame of gov- 
ernment is an edifice, not a reel. To whirl it over and over per- 
verts its purpose, and dislocates its structure. 

But the sociologist must, by the conditions of his science, take all 
the elements of the question into account ; and he finds, accordingly, 
that events have occurred as, under the circumstances, they might 
have been expected to occur. The republic of the United States 
has thus far succeeded, because it was built from materials proper 
for a republic. The individual men were trained in a morality and 
self-control based on the eternal rock of Christianity ; and were 
educated from 1620 to 1776, in managing first their own towns, then 
their own colonies, then their own partial confederacies, and last of 
all, in the short but most healthfully instructive experience of that 
‘defective but invaluable working model, the Confederation of 1778-87. 
With a century and three-quarters of training in republicanism, to 
prove that they could peacefully conduct a republic under the forms 
of a monarchy, it is no wonder that the Americans have prosperously 
managed their republic. It would have been the greatest disgrace of 
history if they had failed. Not one other republican experiment 
since 1776 has prepared the materials before building the house. 
Mexico and France, Mazzini and Dilke, alike, have undertaken what 
the shrewd Spaniard Prim saw clearly was impossible, — a republic 
without republicans. For a republican is not merely a man who 
wants to be governed by a republic, nor to govern a republic; but, 
first of all, a man who can govern himself. He who taketh a city, or 
he who governeth it, or a State either, must rank below the citizen 
of the Bible. 

It will be found that this scriptural conception of individual at- 
tainments in goodness is identical with the real American idea of a 
citizen.. This is not “a human being,” — that is the misconception 
of the politico-economical reformers, who can logically be driven 
to argue for a republic of Malays, or Ashantees, or Andaman Island- 
ers, in consequence. It is “a human being fit to govern ;” that is, 
intelligent enough to know how to do it, and good enough to do it. 

Now, if these statements are thought trite or lecturesome, please to 
remember that they set forth the two pillars of our State ; which, if 
they fall, bring down house and inmates together, in one ruin. Re- 
member that abundance of evils are attacking our nation to-day, — 
social disintegration, official corruption, legislative debasement, busi- 
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ness monopoly, political ambition, ecclesiastical zeal, personal impa- 
tience of law and of any restraint, —all of them having their only 
possible life in subtracting strength from those two pillars. Suppose, 
for instance, the average voters in New York City had been thoroughly 
good and intelligent, by the standard which George Washington would 
accept ; would they have submitted to the vulgar tyranny of the 
kleptocracy which has ruled them to their world-wide shame for 
years? If the average of our voters, all over the country, were such, 
would the storms of political lies be possible, that periodically sweep 
over the land? Or would the decorous attempts of one and another 
sect succeed, to get away the control of the schools from the people, 
and even to pervert the use of public money for the purpose? Or 
would the singular eruptions of personal scandals, under color of 
_ “enterprise,” be possible, that so often disfigure so many of our news- 
papers? Or could efforts after reform be muddled and defiled, because 
vain persons find themselves able to confuse their vanity with well- 
wishing, and to hide their evil traits under a cloak of fair profession, 
and in a throng of personages, who are clean enough, no doubt, but 
very far from being shrewd enough, or wise enough ? 

None of these things could happen. It may well be, that the 


quantity of restraint, by law and by custom, would steadily diminish. 
That quantity does diminish, and apparently will continue to do so. 
What is (0 is, not to oppose the fact, but to supply the comple- 


ment of it. {Unless the American citizen becomes more and more 
law-abiding and self-controlling —in the moral sense, not merely in 
the literal, legal sense of the term — in proportion as his State codes, 
and customary social ordinances, and denominational creeds, relax 
their bands, the joint total of self restraint and legal restraint does 
not reach the force required, and so much of anarchy supervenes. 
Here, again, there is an almost visible approach of arithmetic and 
social morals. Strength of all restraints upon the individual to keep 
society in good order, say one hundred: supplied by forms and codes, 
so much ; supplied by the intelligence and goodness of the individual, 
all the rest. If the latter item does not make up the full figure, 
anarchy, in due proportion, infallibly attempts to supply the deficit. 
Such, in kind, is the theory of unsuccessful republics. Such is the 
question of our own future. To consider its problems, to solve them 
if possible, is the function of social science,—the newest and the 
noblest of all the sciences, except that of God. 
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MANUFACTURES IN THE NORTH- 
WEST. 


Tue observer from the manufac- 
turing districts of the Eastern States, 
familiar with the great diversity of 
manufactures there, will be struck not 
only with the limited range which 
the manufactures of the North-west 
have taken, but also with the extent 
and perfection which those manufac- 
tures have reached within that limited 
range. He finds their manufactured 
goods are principally lumber, in its 
varied forms of building material, 
agricultural implements, and farm 
machinery, and other heavy or bulky 
manufactures of wood and iron; more 
lately some manufactures of paper 
and woolle: goods have been added. 

First came the pioneer settler. The 
pioneer blacksmith, accompanied, per- 
haps, by the wheelwright or worker 
in wood, soon followed the pioneer 
farmer, ready to build or repair the 
rude plough or wagon of those days. 

This was the beginning of manu- 
facturing in the North-west. For 
the plough was to the Western pioneer 
what the axe had been to his Eastern 
predecessor. And indeed the history 
-of the plough, taking into account the 
improvements made in its construction 
during the thirty-five years from 
1837 up to the present time, and the 
increase in numbers manufactured, 
might well be taken as the epitome 
or type of the progress in the manu- 
factures of the North-west during 
that period. 

The plough of 1837, built of wood, 
with mould-board and land-side shod 
with scraps of iron, and the share 
pointed with iron or steel, rude and 
clumsy in its beam and handle, 
generally without wheel or coulter, 
was constructed by the blacksmith, 
who had set up his forge at some 
cross-roads, or near some country 
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store. If he wasa man of enterprise, 
and in a central location, surrounded 
by a good agricultural region, he em- 
ployed several journeymen and two or 
three workers in wood; and, besides 
repairing the wagons and agricultural 
implements of the neighboring farm- 


_ ers and shoeing their horses and oxen, 


built from half a dozen to fifty ploughs 
annually, as they were ordered by the 
farmers. It was soon found that this 
plough, which at the East had an- 
swered in some degree the end for 
which it was designed, was alto- 
gether unsuitable for the adhesive 
soil of the prairie and bottom-lands 
of the West. Nor did the cast-iron 
plough, which came into such general 
use, and is still used almost exclusive- 
ly at the East, supply the need of the 
Western farmer. 

In 1842 the steel mould-board first 
began to be used; and now, through- 
out the West, the plough used is 
made of steel, hardened and polished 
to such a degree as to be scarcely 
susceptible of being scratched with a 
file. No iron is used in its construe- 
tion except for the rods and bolts, the 
wheel, clevis, and a cast-iron core to 
which the mould-board and land-side 
are fastened, except when the beam 
is made of the same material. 

The Western plough, as now made, 
far surpasses in beauty of workman 
ship, lightness, and elegance of finish, 
any plough made or used east of 
the Alleghanies; the weight of the 
former as compared with the cast- 
iron plough of the Eastern States 
being about in the ratio of eighty to 
one hundred and twenty-five. 

The broad, level prairies and bot- 
tom-lands of the West, free from any 
obstructions, admit of the use of farm 
machinery more perfect, more com- 
plicated, and more delicate than the 
uneven, stumpy, or rocky lands of the 
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East; while the scarcity of labor, the 
low price of cereals, necessitating the 
cultivation of a large area in order to 
make farming remunerative, and the 
great number and variety of imple- 
ments and machines called for, have 
stimulated the inventive powers of 
the manufacturers of agricultural 
implements to a degree unknown be- 
fore in our country : and the manu- 
facturer who, having achieved a wide- 
spread reputation, should rest content 
with his achieved reputation for two 
or three years, without a continual 
effort to improve the construction of 
his machines, would soon awake to 
find that some more enterprising 
competitor had gone far ahead of him, 
and had driven him out of the market. 

Thus the inventive powers, and the 
capital seeking investment in manu- 
facturing enterprises, have been very 
largely directed towards, and concen- 
trated upon, the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements. 

Since Rock River Valley and its 
immediate vicinity, comprising north- 
western Illinois and a part of south- 
ern Wisconsin, has become one of the 
principal manufacturing districts of 
the North-west, some figures drawn 
from its manufacturing statistics may 
well illustrate this subject. Rock 
River, running through a part of its 
course over a rock-bed with consider- 
able fall at frequent intervals, supplies, 
what’ is comparatively rare at the 
West, good water-power. 

The tide of emigration, long before 
looking cautiously but wistfully to- 
wards this beautiful valley, began to 
flow in rapidly at the close of the 
“Black Hawk War,” which ended 
with the surrender of Black Hawk 
in 1832; and manufacturing may be 
said to have begun in this valley at 
various points from 1843 to 1850. 

This district should also include 
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the three towns lying about Rock 
Island, though they are not, strictly 
speaking, in the Rock River Valley. 

Four miles above the junction of 
Rock River with the Mississippi lies 
Rock Island, three miles in length 
and with an area: of about nine hun- 
dred acres. This island, occupied as 
a military post as early as 1816, lying 
in. the heart of the North-west, at 
the head of navigation for large 
vessels at low water, and having a 
rock foundation that plates it out of 
danger from the highest spring flood, 
is peculiarly adapted to the purpose 
for which it has been selected by 
the national gévernment, namely, the 
great armory and arsenal of the na- 
tion. 

Opposite each other, on the Illinois 
and Iowa shores, just below this island, 
stand the cities of Rock Island and 
Davenport, while three miles above 
Rock Island (City), on the Illinois 
shore opposite the upper end of the 
island, lies Moline. ’ 

Taking the centre of the island as 
a starting-point, and drawing a circle 
with a radius of three miles, you in- 
clude these three towns, and just escape 
Milan (formerly Camden) on Rock 
River, two miles above its mouth. 
These four towns, with an aggregate 
population of thirty-five thousand, 
whose interests, like their population 
and boundaries, are rapidly commin- 
gling, make one of the most important 
manufacturing centres of the North- 
west. 


1 Speaking of this island in 1820, Black Hawk 
says, “‘ In my early life I spent many happy days 
on this island. A good spirit had care of it, who 
lived in a cave in the rocks immediately under 
where the fort (Fort Armstrong) now stands, and 
has often been seen by our people. He was white, 
with large wings like a swan’s, but ten times larger. 
We were particular not to make much noise in . 
that part of the island which he inhabited, for fear 
of disturbing him. But the noise of the fort has 
since driven him away, and no doubt a bad spirit 
has taken his place.” 
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At Milan, private enterprise has 
just completed a substantial dam 
across Rock River, forming a fine 
water-power, which is partially used in 
running several fine mills for the man- 
ufacture of flour, lumber, and paper. 

At Moline the national government, 
besides erecting armory and arsenal 
buildings upon the island opposite, at 
an expense of several millions, has 
built a magnificent stone dam twen- 
ty-four hundred feet in length, twenty 
feet in height, and eight feet in width 
at the base, of limestone laid in ce- 
ment, upon the solid limestone ledge 
at the bottom of the river. 

This dam, in connection with the 
rapids at the head of the island, gives 
perhaps the best water-power in the 
West, formed by about one-third of 
the water running in the Mississippi, 
with an average fall of seven feet. 
Owned partly at Moline and partly 
by the national government, this wa- 
ter-power is intended to supply not 
only all needed power at the armory 
buildings now in process of construc- 

‘tion on the island, but also supplies a 
vast amount of power for manufac- 
tures at Moline. Manufactures first 
commenced at this point as early as 
1843, and the first plough-shop that 
manufactured to any extent was 
started about 1847. Now, besides 
saw-mills that manufacture about six- 
teen million feet of lumber annually, 
Moline has a tub and pail factory, es- 
tablished in 1854, employing about 
one hundred and fifty men, and 
manufacturing between forty-five 
thousand and fifty thousand dozen 
pails and washboards, and from twelve 
thousand to fifteen thousand dozen of 
tubs and churns annually ; two plough 
factories, one the largest in the coun- 
try, and the other nearly as large, 
the two employing some six hundred 
men, and producing about eighty 
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thousand ploughs and cultivators an- 
nually, of an aggregate value of 
over one million of dollars, and hav- 
ing a producing capacity of twenty- 
four hundred ploughs per week, ship- 
ping their goods throughout the 
Mississippi Valley, and to Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon; a large paper- 
mill, manufacturing three tons per 
day, and supplying printing-paper 
for several Chicago and other dailies, 
besides large quantities of wrapping- 
paper; a carriage factory employing 
some sixty men, and turning out some 
fifty vehicles of various kinds per 
week ; a manufactory for smut-mills, 
separators, and corn-planters, employ- 
ing some fifty men ; a foundry, machine 
and boiler shop, employing about the 
same number of men, and manufac- 
turing almost every thing in the shape 
of iron work from a bracket to a 
steam-engine; a scale company, man- 
ufacturing platform scales of sizes 
varying from those used by butchers 
and grocers, up to railroad scales ca- 
pable of weighing fifty tons, employ- 
ing about twenty men; a flouring mill, 
woollen mill, pump factory and malle- 
able iron works, besides various minor 
manufacturing interests. 

Probably the gross sales of Moline 
manufactured products will exceed 
two millions annually; and they are 
rapidly increasing. 

Taking the street-cars, or any one 
of the three railways running through 
town, a ride of three miles down the 
river brings us to Rock Island. Here 
we find that some sixteen million feet 
of lumber, and large quantities of sash 
blinds and doors, are manufactured 
annually ; also extensive plough and 
cultivator works, manufacturing some 
twelve thousand implements yearly; 
woollen mills, a tannery, carriage, 
wagon, and street-car shops, stove and 
glass works, employing respectively 
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the former some thirty, and the latter 
some fifty men. 

Taking the steam ferry-boat here, 
a passage of five minutes brings us 
to Davenport, the iargest town in 
Towa, located upon beautiful . bluffs 
overlooking the river, backed by some 
of the finest farming country in the 
West. 

The combined iron wagon and rail- 
road bridge now being built from 
Davenport to the island, taken in 
connection with the wagon bridge 
building at Moline, and the bridges 
already built from Rock Island (City) 
to the island, will unite these towns 
still more closely. 

Davenport is much more of a com- 
mercial town than either of the other 
towns mentioned, but has some im- 
portant manufacturing interests. Its 
saw-mills manufacture some twenty- 
four million feet of lumber, besides 
doing a large. business in the manu- 
* facture of sash, blinds, and doors. 
Davenport also has its plough factory, 
and cultivator shops, the two produ- 
cing yearly some four thousand imple- 
ments ; a large woollen mill celebrated 
for the variety and quality of its man- 
ufactures; manufactories of house- 
hold and school furniture, of threshing 
machines and horse powers. Carriage 
shops, flouring mills, and cooper shops 
for the manufacture of flour barrels, 
and other manufactures of less impor- 
tance. The extensive brick-yards, 
supplying all these towns with build- 
ing material, have not been mentioned, 
for the reason that their manufacture 
is used almost exclusively for home 
consumption. These four towns, be- 
sides the large amount of water- 
power employed and unemployed at 
Moline and Milan, have peculiar ad- 
vantages as a manufacturing centre. 

Besides the opportunities of ship- 
ping by river, the various railroads 
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centering here give ample facilities 
for obtaining raw material and sup- 
plies used in manufacturing, and for 
distributing goods when manufac- 
tured ; viz., the Chicago, Rock Island, 
and Pacific ; the Western Union, run- 
ning from Rock Island to Racine, 
Wis. ; the Rockford, Rock Island, and 
St. Louis, running from St. Louis to 
Sterling on the Chicago and North- 
western ; the Peoria and Rock Island, 
running from Peoria to Rock Island, 
—all completed ; and the Davenport 
and St. Paul, in process of construc- 
tion. 

Here, too, is the western boundary 
of the great coal deposit of central 
Illinois ; and a good quality of bitumi- 
nous‘coal is laid down here at prices 
varying from $2.50 to $3.50 per ton, 
rendering the use of steam-power 
feasible. 

Again, lying as they do upon the 
Mississippi, these towns are abun- 
dantly supplied with lumber, at rea- 
sonable prices, by means of rafts of logs 
flosted down from the “ Pineries” 
of the upper river. When we add 
to these advantages a beautiful loca- 
tion, healthy climate, good water, 
and manufactures already started, 
and consider that these manufactures 
have grown up largely since the war, 
and some of them within a few 
months past, we are prepared to be- 
lieve that this is to be one of the im- 
portant manufacturing points in the 
North-west. . 

From Rock Island, a ride of fifty- 
five miles, most of the way, after 
leaving the Mississippi four miles 
above Moline, along the banks of 
Rock River, brings us to Sterling. 
This river from Sterling to Milan 
winds lazily along through low, rich 
bottom-lands, with scarcely any per- 
ceptible fall, except at one or two 


points. At Sterling we find the 
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limestone rock at the bottom, which 
gives this river its name, and consid- 
erable falls which afford valuable 
water-power. 

Sterling is a lively manufacturing 
and commercial town of four thousand 
inhabitants; and with Rock Fall ly- 
ing upon the opposite side of the 
river, but really a part of the same 
town, has two large foundries, four 
flouring mills, repair shops of the 
Chicago and North-west Railroad, 
a large establishment for the manu- 
facture of school furniture, a large ma- 
chine-shop, a large distillery for the 
manufacture of high wines, sash, blind, 
and door factories, a paper mill, two 
glove and mitten factories, and a fac- 
tory for the manufacture of harrows, 
cultivators, and corn-planters. 

This town lies at the intersection 
of the Rockford, Rock Island and St. 
Louis, with the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad, and at the pres- 
ent northern terminus of the former; 
one hundred and ten miles from Chi- 
cago, and twenty-seven miles east of 
the Mississippi, and consequently has 
good shipping facilities. Twelve 
miles above Sterling, beautifully lo- 
cated upon both sides of the river, 
lies Dixon, the county-seat of Lee 
County, and an old town for this part 
of Illinois, dating back beyond 1837 ; 
which has only within the last few 
years taken a new lease of life by the 
introduction of manufactures. Here 
are plough factories, manufacturing 
from twenty thousand to twenty-five 
thousand ploughs per annum ; flour- 
ing mills, that manufacture two hun- 
dred barrels per diem; a foundry; a 
sash and door factory, employing some 
fifteen men, and supplied with lumber 
from Chicago; a flax factory, employ- 
ing some thirty men, and working up 
the raw material into rugs prepara- 
tory to its being worked up into 
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goods for market; a knitting factory, 
employing some thirty operatives in 
the manufacture of knit goods, such 
as hose and underwear; a file-shop, 
and several carriage-shops. One of 
the plough factories commenced op- 
erations about eight years ago; the 
remaining manufactures have grown 
up almost entirely since 1865. The 
town is situated at the intersection 
of the Illinois Central Railroad with 
the Chicago and North-western, nine- 
ty-eight miles west of Chicago; and 
its two parts are connected by sub-. 
stantial iron bridges. 

Thirty-five miles above Dixon, at 
the junction of the Galena and Keno- 
sha divisions of the Chicago and 
North-western MRailroad, lies the 
“ Reaper City,” the most beautiful of 
the towns of the beautiful Rock River 
Valley, known all over the West for 
its manufactures of reapers and har- 
vesters. . 

Rockford is a town of eleven thon- 
sand five hundred inhabitants, noted 
for the educational facilities which it 
affords. And besides its three large 
reaper-shops, employing some four 
hundred and fifty men, and manufac- 
turing some five thousand reapers 
and harvesters annually, has plough 
and cultivator works, employing sixty 
men, and manufacturing from eight 
thousand to ten thousand implements ; 
a@ paper mill, manufacturing eight 
hundred tons of wrapping-paper ; 
carriage and wagon shops, employing 
about twenty men; a manufactory 
of corn-planters and other agricultural 
implements; malleable iron works 
employing some thirty, and foundries 
some seventy-five men ; flouring mills, 
with a capacity of eight hundred 
barrels per day; a factory for grain 
bags and cotton twine, another for 
the manufacture of cotton batting 
and linen twiné, another for woollen 
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five operatives; sash and blind and 
planing mills, pump and cooper shops, 
besides various smaller manufactures. 
This is one of the early manufactur- 
ing towns of North-western Illinois, 
its earliest manufactures dating back 
to 1852. 

Thirty miles west of Rockford, the 
Pecatonica, a branch of Rock River, 
makes a fall of about twelve feet; and 
here, at the intersection of the Illinois 
Central, Chicago and North-western, 
and Western Union Railroads is lo- 
cated the commercial and manufac- 
turing town of Freeport, which is 
rather commercial than manufactur- 
ing, but has a large reaper factory, a 
woollen-mill; mills for the manufac- 
ture of sash, blinds, and doors, and for 
household furniture; flouring mills, 
carriage and wagon shops, a machine- 
shop, pump-shop, several foundries 
and a tannery, — all employing a capi- 
tal of from three hundred thousand to 
four hundred thousand dollars, and 
some four hundred operatives. 

Ascending Rock River twenty 
miles from Rockford, we just cross 
the line of Illinois to Beloit, Wis., sit- 
uated at the intersection of the Wes- 
tern Union or Racine and Mississippi 
River, with the Madison branch of 
the Chicago and North-western Rail- 
road, and with its protégé, Rockton, 
Ill., three miles down the river, cele- 
brated for its manufactures of paper. 
Here, besides large quantities of 
wrapping and printing paper, and pa- 
per for paper collars, are large mills 
for the manufacture of roofing and 
building paper. Beloit has also exten- 
sive flouring mills, a reaper and agri- 
cultural-implement factory, a foundry, 
and woollen-mill, besides various mi- 
nor manufactures. Twenty miles 
above Beloit is Janesville, a thriving 
commercial town, with a large foundry, 
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and manufactures ef agricultural im- 
plements, flour, wool, and perfumes 
and extracts. 
Fort Atkinson, twenty miles farther 
up the river, manufactures tanning 
mills, rakes, spinning-wheels and 
hand-looms, for Southern Illinois and 
the Southern market; and Jefferson, 
six miles beyond, has very large man- 
ufactures of household furniture. 
Watertown, forty miles above Janes- 
ville, with its large German popula- 
tion, has flouring mills, and manufac- 
tures wagons, ploughs, and agricultu- 
ral implements on a small scale. 
Horicon, at the outlet of the beauti- 
ful Horicon Lake, is sixty-five miles 
above Janesville and at the head of 
Rock River. It has a fine water- 
power and extensive manufactures of 
paper and wooden ware. Iron Ridge, 
three miles east of Horicon, has ex- 
tensive manufactures of iron from bog- 
ore, which abounds in that locality. 
These details of the manufactures 
of Rock River Valley, incomplete and 
imperfect as they must necessarily be, 
may help the reader conversant with 
Eastern manufactures to understand, 
in some measure, what has been and 
is being done in one of the manufac-_’ 
turing districts of the North-west ; 
a district in which manufactures are 
as diversified and important as in any 
part of the country west of Chicago. 
The valley of the Illinois River 
from Chicago to St. Louis has impor- 
tant manufactures of agricultural im- 
plements, iron, and other heavy or 
bulky goods. Almost the only impor- 
tant exception to the rule, that only 
bulky fabrics, or articles of necessity 
in every-day life not requiring the 
nicest skill and the most careful 
workmanship, are manufactured west 
of Chicago, is the watch factory at 
Elgin, in the Illinois River Valley, 
which employs about five hundred 
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operatives, and sends its watches all 
over the country. As a proof that 
there is a tendency towards a higher 
grade of manufactures in this section 
of the country, the fact may be men- 
tioned, that a hundred-loom mill for 
the manufacture of the finer grades 
of cottons, known as Marseilles goods, 
has been erected at Moline, IIll., within 
the past ten months, and is already 
in partial operation. 

The advantages of northern and 
central Illinois as a manufacturing 
district may be briefly summed up in 
these words: abundant coal, render- 
ing steam-power comparatively inex- 
pensive, and giving cheap fuel to 
operatives ; a healthful climate ; good 


‘ water; a productive soil, affording 


abundant food supplies at moderate 
prices; the best of railroad communi- 
cations, and nearness to supplies of 
raw material, and to the markets for 
goods manufactured. Cotton can be 
shipped from Memphis to points along 
the Mississippi for thirty-five cents 
per hundred pounds. 

Their disadvantages are scarcity 
of capital (though there has been a 
marvellous advance in this respect 
within the last ten years), and the 
comparative scarcity of good water- 
power and of skilled labor. 

The latter want will undoubtedly 
be soon supplied, when the demand 
becomes greater. 

Everne Lewis. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


As the spring and summer months 
pass by, our Record would be wholly 
incomplete if we paid no attention to 
the work of the gardens, and the 
successful efforts made to increase 
and improve their productions. Our 
correspondence on these subjects, al- 
ways extensive, is now larger than 
ever. While the pressure of other 
subjects compels us to abridge to the 
utmost the notes which we receive, 
it is still a constant satisfaction to 
record the evident progress made in 
every walk of horticulture. * 

Massacuusetts HortTicuLTURAL 
Sooizty. — The annual report of the 
Society, a handsome painphlet of one 
hundred and fifty-five pages, gives 
the history of the year’s exhibitions, 
and many notes of the first interest 
to cultivators. 

CasBace-Worms.— All garden- 
ers will be interested in Mr. 
Sprague’s studies of insects injurious 
to vegetables. The report says, — 


“Tt must be apparent to every observ- 
ing cultivator, that insects which are in- 
jurious to vegetation are rapidly on the 
increase. Their depredations are becom- 
ing so numerous, that, unless efficient 
remedies are soon discovered, the cultiva- 
tion of some of our most valued garden- 
vegetables will have to be abandoned. A 
more familiar acquaintance with them, in 
all their various changes and disguises, 
will afford us much assistance, and ena- 
ble us to know how to apply the proper 
remedies for their destruction. The fa- 
cilities afforded those interested, to study 
the character and habits of the cabbage 
worm (“ Pieris rape, Schrank: Europe”), 
by this exhibition of Mr. Sprague’s, were 
of vital interest to many of the members 
of this Society, as it enabled them, at a 
glance, to become familiar with this pest, 
note its peculiar habits, and view in de- 
tail all its various changes and transfor- 


‘mations, from the tiny egg to the perfect 


insect. Each case contained a written 
description of its contents, together with 
the most efficient means (so far as known) 
for checking their ravages. We under- 
stand it to be the intention of Mr. 

















Sprague, the coming season, to continue 
his interesting labors on this subject, and 
collect and arrange, for the benefit of the 
Society, other insect enemies which are 
known to prey upon the various crops of 
the fruit and vegetable garden ; with such 
notes on the character and peculiarities of 
» each as will render their study one of in- 
terest and instruction to the horticulturist. 

“ This is an enterprise particularly im- 
portant to all who are interested in horti- 
cultural pursuits, and, in the opinion of 
your Committee, should receive the en- 
couragement of the Society. 

“ The cabbage-worm, exhibited by Mr. 
Sprague, was ‘introduced into this coun- 
try from Europe about the year 1859, and 
is now almost totally destroying the cab- 
bage-crops at the North and West. It 
has no insect enemies in America. Rem- 
edy, hand-picking.’ During the past 
season, this worm has been very destruc- 
tive in many localities in this vicinity ; in 
many instances, completely destroying 
the crop.” 


In this connection, cultivators will 
be interested in an arrangement 
made by market*gardeners in France, 
—who preserve their cauliflowers, 
by giving the butterflies elder-beans 
to lay their eggs on. We translate 
from a French journal the following 
account of this system: — 

“ Being a profound admirer of our 
intelligent and useful kitchen garden- 
ers, I make an excursion, as often as 
I can, to the gardens which surround 
two-thirds of the city of Meaux. 
Like the child who plays truant, I go 
almost everywhere; but unlike the 
libertine, who leaves the path of duty 
to follow that of vice, and who flees 
from instruction, I wish to draw near 
these working masters, who, by inces- 
sant labor and continual observation, 
have become the most useful garden- 
ers of the world. 

“In one of these excursions, which 
I made in the month of September 
last, I noticed in a patch of cauli- 
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flowers several rows of elder-branches, 
with faded leaves, which were planted 
a métre apart. Not knowing how to 
explain this, which I had remarked 
nowhere else, I went to the end of 
the garden to find the owner. With 
the best grace in the world, and with 
an ardor that did him credit, he ex- 
plained it to me. 

“¢ For several years, one of my 
neighbors planted several sprouts of 
cauliflowers near a young hedge of 
elder; and farther off, in this same 
field, on the same day, and with the 
same plant, made another plantation. 
These last plants were tended with 
absolutely the same care as the first; 
aad, although search for caterpillars 
was made carefully and often, they 
were very much damaged, and the 
produce, not abundant, was of bad 
appearance, and consequently hardly 
fit to be sold. The reason is, that, 
with the most careful attention, one 
cannot succeed in taking off all the 
caterpillars from the interior of the 
leaves; while, on the contrary, the 
same class planted near the hedge of 
elder was completely exempt, — not.a 
caterpillar touched them.’ 

“The curious fact brought out by 
this circumstance is, that the butter- 
flies had a preference for laying their 
eggs on the elder, which was com- 
pletely devoured by the caterpillars. 
This makes it conclusive that the 
elder exercised a certain attraction 
over the butterfly; and that, by its 
nature, it is especially suited for the 
nourishment of the progeny of this 
insect. 

“ Since that time, several gardeners 
have placed among the young cauli- 
flowers branches of elder, on which 
the butterflies lay eggs; and later, 
when their larvee have attained a cer- 
tain strength, and before they have 
escaped from their cradles, on a fresh 
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morning, and before sunrise, the gar- 
dener removes all the branches of 
elder, makes a heap of them, covers 
them with straw or hay, and sets 
them on fire. If the cauliflowers 
have not yet attained their full growth, 
-the elder-branches are replaced by 
fresh ones.’” 

Although this experiment, appar- 
ently so promising, is still a new one, 
we believe that it will be well re- 
ceived by those who cultivate any 
plants of the family of the Orucifere ; 
for can it not do for all other plants 
of the same family, which at certain 


seasons are devoured by the cater-. 


pillars, what it has done for the cauli- 
flowers? The only difficulty is to 
procure the necessary young branches 
of elder. This could most easily be 
done by making a little plantation of 
elder, which is not a delicate plant, 
and would grow on ground of little 
value, from which branches could be 
taken in the same way as the osier is 
‘ trimmed. 

Use or Szewace.—The experi- 
ment attempted with the water from 
the sewers of Paris, for the cultiva- 
tion of certain lands below the city, 
which was commenced three years 
ago, is at last finished. The results 
that have been obtained are better 
than any dissertations that can be 
made on the subject. Two facts suf- 
fice to show this: the eagerness of 
the cultivators to have these waters 
flow through their land, and the in- 
creased value that these lands ac- 
quire. Thus, lands which hardly 
rented for thirty-five francs the acre, 
easily brought now two hundred and 
thirty francs. 

Action oF Frost. — It has often 
been asked, At what moment do 
frozen cells perish? at their freezing, 
or their thawing? It is difficult to 
give an answer to this; and direct 
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experiments are’ almost impossible. 
It is evident that all the cells which 
may freeze or thaw several times 
without injury, only perish when the 
thawing takes place under unfavora- 
ble circumstances : it is a well-known 
matter of experience, that if, after a 
cold night, the temperature rises 
gradually, and the sky remains 
cloudy, many plants, even young, del- 
icate shoots, recover perfectly. If, 
on the contrary, the sun causes too 
rapid a thaw, the evil acquires very 
different proportions. But a multi- 
tude of plants occur under very dif- 
ferent conditions, and perish as soon 
as their cells have felt the attacks of 
frost. At what precise moment do 
they die? M. Goeppert [Botan. 
Zeit.] cites, in connection with this, 
an observation (an isolated one, it is 
true, but still curious) which seems to 
prove that it is the direct action of 
cold, the frost itself, that kills delicate 
plants. Two tropical Orchidacea, 
Phegris Grandifolids, and Calanthe 
veratrifolia, contain considerable 
quantities of indigo in their flowers. 
This substance, as every one knows, is 
colorless in living plants, and only 
becomes blue after their death, by a 
phenomenon of oxidation. The flow- 
ers of these plants are of a fine white 
color; but it is only necessary to rub 
them a little hard with’ the hand, to 
bring out in them the tint of indigo. 
Cold produces exactly the same effect ; 
and as soon as the flowers are frozen, 
no matter to what extent, the corollas 
immediately become blue; and this’ 
color persists after thawing. In this 
case, at least, the cells have been 
killed by the direct action of cold. 
THe American [pga In Hortt- 
CULTURE. — Plants are propagated or 
multiplied in three ways, — by sowing 
the seeds, by division, and by cuttings. 
Seeds are easily understood. The 

















plant produces the seeds; and Nature 
or the gardener puts them in the 
ground, and new plants soon follow. 
By division is meant a tearing or 
cutting apart of a single plant, and 
the setting out of each fragment as 
a new one. By cuttings is meant 
the artificial removal of parts of a 
plant, and causing new roots to grow 
out upon them. When the roots 
have appeared, the slip or cutting is 
practically a new plant. Layering, 
inarching, and the planting of roots 
and tubers, are only different kinds of 
propagating by cuttings. 

Nature is liberal. She always con- 
sidered the strawberry a clever no- 
tion of hers, and hoped men would 
increase it as rapidly as possible; 
and, in her usual delightful fashion, 
she gave him three ways of doing it. 
He may pull the plant apart, and 
make three, or more, of every one; 
layer it without trouble, from layers 
she has kindly put on each plant; 
or sow the seed, and produce new 
stock at an increase of ten thousand 
per cent. We think she has even a 
weak love for the potato, and took 
pride in lending us three ways of in- 
creasing the stock for the feeding of 
the nations. We may divide the 
tuber into cuttings, take slips from 
the green wood, or sow the seeds so 
carefully wrapped up in the despised 
potato ball. 

We are told that the earth brings 
forth grass and herbs, yielding seeds 
each after his kind. To be frank, 
this is not strictly true. The seed 
of the maple-tree does, indeed, bring 
forth maple-trees; and the verbena 
will ever bring forth verbenas; but 
not exactly the same maple or ver- 
bena. We fancy that the man 
who first planted a verbena seed 

t have laughed when the flowers 
airy Sowing seeds is sometimes 
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an absurd joke on the part of Nature. 
Sow the seeds of a pink flower, and 
it gives red ones, or white, or red and 
white, mingled in stripes. Nature 
will have her sly laugh at us; and in 
seed-sowing she is hilariously sportive. 
It has become a common saying, that 
some plants are “sportive.” The 
gardeners, on finding a_ seedling 
plant varied from its original type, 
call it a “sport.” The seeds, indeed, 
give plants after his kind; but the 
kind will be varied in some unex- 
pected manner. This gives an ele- 
ment of chance to seed-sowing. We 
are not quite sure what we shall get. 
From a hundred seeds, each plant 
may be different; most of them may 
be inferior to the parent, and per- 
laps one will be far superior. Of 
course, it is not chance, because there 
is no such thing in Nature. It ap- 
pears uncertain, because we have not 
discovered the whole law that governs 
the sporting or variation of seeds. 

All the other modes of propagat- 
ing, — layering, inarching, grafting, 
cuttings, &c., are fixed and rigid. A 
cutting from a white carnation will 
produce white carnations forever; 
and a slice from an early rose potato 
will persistently give that identical 
variety so long as it grows. In ar- 
ranging these things, Nature exhib- 
its a practical knowledge of the 
wants of men, almost startling in its 
simplicity and business-like charac- 
ter. If seeds, by their sportiveness, 
give us new varieties, cuttings fix 
them permanently. The Bartlett 
pear, the Concord grape, and the 
new double geraniums came from 
seeds; but cuttings preserved the 
types. Were we dependent on seeds, 
Mr. Bull had kept his one vine, the 
pear would have been unknown, and 
the splendid new geraniums had never 
left Europe. 








Two other curious features present 
themselves. By careful crossing and 
hybridizing varieties, improved fruits 
and flowers are produced. By con- 
tinually resorting to cuttings, types 
and varieties are preserved, but in 
time deteriorated. By taking cut- 
tings too many times, the constitutions 
f the plants are impaired; and in- 
tects and diseases find easy access to 
them. The cuttings transmit the 
feebleness and disease; and suddenly 
we find a whole nation mourning a 
potato famine. They call it a stroke 
of Providence; and, lamenting their 
sins, go blindly on reproducing the 
enfeebled, sickly plants. Abandon 
the exhausted varieties; resort, to 
seeds; get new and stronger kinds, 
and cease to blame Heaven for your 
own folly. 

This may seem a trifling affair, con- 
cerning only the gardeners ; but it is 
really a matter of great national im- 
portance. We need to consider it 
from an American standpoint. We 
are too dependent upon Europe; and 
in many things weakly copy their 
ideas, and accept (for a fabulous con- 
sideration) English and Continental 
plants, only to find them utterly val- 
ueless in our climate. When the 
Coleus Verschaffeltii, came from Bel- 
gium, we thought we were receiving 
@ new plant worth its weight in gold. 
At any rate, we paid just about that 
price for it, and set it out in our gar- 
dens, to find that for once we had a 
treasure, in the foliage-plant line. 
Immediately we were flooded with 
dozens of new coleus, with astound- 
ing names and startling colors. For- 
eign florists went wild over them; and 
much American gold flowed into their 
pockets. After spending our thou- 
sands, we found that, with the ex- 
ception of the original Coleus Ver- 
schaffeltit, the whole brood were nearly 
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useless in this country. In the shady 
greenhouse, they are something won- 
derful ; once in the garden, they turn 
green, and mock us. So it has been 
with many of the new zonale gerani- 
ums and other plants. 

In spite of our high tariff, foreign 
seedsmen, florists, and nurserymen 
are preparing to flood the country 
with new varieties of every known 
plant, at onlya guineaapiece. Now, 
we cannot keep our old kinds forever. 
They run out, or become tiresome. 
Progress is our only safety. We 
must have new fruits and flowers and 
vegetables. As it-stands to-day, we 
depend largely upon Europe, to our 
serious injury, both for new varieties 
and for seeds themselves. Varieties 
originated in an entirely different 
climate do not prove successful in 
ours. Few people understand the 
radical difference between the climate 
of the United States and that of 
England, Belgium, and France,— the 
three great seed-growing countries of 
Europe. The amount of rain-fall, 
average temperature, length of days 
and seasons, are all different. A 
plant that will flourish in the subdued 
sunlight of England would be burned 
to death in the blaze of a New-Jersey 
summer. The ivy that clings to 
ruined walls in Scotland will be killed 
to the ground in a Massachusetts 
winter. A peach that originated in 
a London walled garden might be 
blistered to death in our intense sun- 
shine. 

Nor is that all. In the matter of 
vegetables, England, as compared with 
the United States, is poverty-strick- 
en. The endless repetition of pota- 
toes and cabbage, cabbage and po- 
tatoes, at English hotels, makes 
one of our few unhappy recollec- 
tions of England. We sighed, end 
sighed in vain, for a fresh tomato, 
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some green corn, or even a summer 
squash. Behold! they were not; 
and we moaned, and returned to the 
dreary potatoes and cabbage. We 
read a criticism on an American 
cook-book, in a recent English re- 
view, in which the writer expressed 
the belief, that, if the Americans 
could have such an array of dishes 
prepared from vegetables as the book 
set forth, they were the most fortu- 
nate people in the world. So we are. 
We are destined to be the great 
fruit, flower, and vegetable-growing 
country of the world. We possess 
the best climate, the most favorable 
means of transportation, and the 
most intelligent rural populatiom in 
the world. Horticulture will here 
reach its highest development. We 
want but one thing more, — indepen- 
dence. The American idea should 
be developed in beans, melons, and 
roses, 

The time was when we depended 
upon England for ideas and literature. 
We have got bravely over that, 
and do our own thinking, and have 
our own literature. So it should be 
in horticulture. We must create our 
own varieties of plants, and develop 
the resources in our hands. In some 
directions we have cut loose, and 
achieved independence. Instrawber- 
ries we have made our mark, and no 
longer listen to the foreign charmer 
with his ten-dollar plants ;‘and in pota- 
toes we are prepared to sell to the 
world, and care not at all for Irish 
delusions. 

Our climate, with its dry, short sum- 
mer, is well adapted to the growing 
and perfecting of seeds; and yet we 
depend largely upon France. With 
a few exceptions we import our seeds, 
and are at the mercy of the foreign 
seedsman. The price of labor has 
something to do with this ; but Ameri- 


ean intelligence and machinery can 
soon off-set that. We are too apt to 
propagate from cuttings, because it 
takes less time. We suffer deteriora- 
tion in our fruits and vegetables for 
the sake of speed. In our American 
haste to get a return on our invest- 
ment, we think we cannot afford to 
produce things from seed. It takes 
too long. Let things run down. It 
is no matter if the crop is less and 
poorer, so we get our money back 
quickly. Utter nonsense! Seeds 
are uncertain. Out of thousands of 
plants, we may get but one of real 
merit. Not a doubt of it; but that 
one is worth more than all the worn- 
out varieties known, and in the right 
man’s hands can be turned into a 
fortune. The greatest prizes in hor- 
ticulture are won by new seedlings. 
The success of the few growers who 
have tried it has startled the Ameri- 
can mind out of its fast, but wrongly 
directed progress; and we are begin- 
ning to pause, and consider this mat- 
ter. Hitherto this large share of the 
profits has gone to Europe. It is 
now time to try the American idea 
in horticulture, and to produce new 
varieties adapted to our own soil, and 
native to our good, but peculiar cli- 
mate. CHARLES BARNARD. 





We translate from late numbers of 
the “ Revue Horticole,” descriptions 
of a few of the new plants which 
have beeh introduced in France with- 
in a year or two. 

Matricaria eximia grandiflora. 
This is a beautiful ally of the fever- 
few, and is produced freely from seed. 
If the seed is sown as early as March ° 
or April in the house, transplanted 
when a few leaves have put out, and 
finally set in the open border when 
the weather is warm enough, it will 
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bloom abundantly the first year, dur- 
ing the whole summer, and till frost. 
The flowers are very double, and 
much larger and fuller than those of 
the old Matricaria eximia. Their 
color is a pure white; and they are 
particularly adapted for bouquets. 
The plant is a great bloomer, and 
will be found very ornamental, either 
in the border, or when planted for an 
effective mass of white. It should 
have a good, light soil, and will bloom 
better if transplanted once in two 
years. Its height varies from one 
and a half to two feet; but, by judi- 
cious pinching, it can be kept lower 
if ‘one wishes. 

Nigella Damascena, with pure 
white flowers. The common nigella, 
known from time immemorial, under 
the names of “ spider’s legs,” “ Venus’ 
hair,” &c., is familiar to every one. 
Its blue, or grayish blue, flowers, 
coquettishly surrounded by a green 
involucre [collerette / | with finely-cut 
divisions, are followed by the no less 
curious seed-vessel, inflated into the 
shape of a little barrel, or an iron pot, 
upside down, with its legs in the air. 
The seeds are black, and have a pun- 
gent, aromatic flavor, on which ac- 
count they are used as a condiment 
in the north of Europe. Several 
varieties of this plant have been ad- 
vertised as having white flowers; but, 
heretofore, they have been more or 
less pale blue, or grayish, or greenish 
in color. But this new-comer, which 
we have seen in great quafitity and 
in full flower, is really white, and 
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contrasts vividly with the green, 
smoke-like involucre which surrounds 
the flowers, and has given them, 
among the English, the names “ devil 
in a bush,” and “love in a mist.” 

It is best to sow the seeds lightly 
where the plants are to remain, as 
they do not transplant well. They 
need a good soil, rather dry ; and the 
young plants should be thinned out, 
so as to stand about eight or ten 
inches apart every way. 

Deutzia candidissima plena.— 
This is certainly one of the most beau- 
tiful of flowering shrubs. Its flowers 
are very double, and are pure white, 
with no trace of rose-color, even in bud. 
It as perfectly hardy, and blooms in 
June. It is easily cultivated, flour- 
ishing in any soil or situation, and is 
@ very ornamental garden shrub. It 
is multiplied by bedding, or by slips. 
June is the best month for setting 
slips. Deutzia candidissima plena 
can probably be as easily forced as D. 
crenata flore pleno, which it resem- 
bles; and will, without doubt, become 
an excellent market plant. 

Godetia Nivertiana.—This new 
variety of Godetia, named for M. 
Nivert, is large-flowered, and has the 
cup open and erect. Its color is 
white, slightly tinged with flesh-color, 
as in Godetia Schanimii ; but in the 
centre, and at the base of each petal, 
there is a bright spot of rosy car- 
mine, or sometimes cherry - color, 
which produces a very pretty effect. 
It is an annual, and is eultivated like 
balsams, daisies, &c. 





